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IS ihe heart of London there are no gardens 
so attractive as those at The Holme, one 
0? the delightful houses in the Inner 
Circle of Regent's Park, of which the 
public knows little. Their seclusion is 
undisturbed, and until the advent of the 
C-reat Central Railway they had a unique 
distinction. "I believe," said Mr. Campbell 
\~ewingtun, when I asked hini about visiting his 
garden, "that The Holme was the only place 
in the world where one could hear the lion roar 
and the nightingale sing." The increase of 
smoke which followed the running of the Great 
Central trains drove away the nightingales. 
Other songsters of the air have almost entirely 
disappeared since the American squirrels have 
been introduced in the Zoological Gardens ; but 
the flight of tbe blackbird and the thrush has 
not diminished the charms of the place from a 
purely horticultural point of view. The Holme 
is Crown property, and as Mr. Campbell 
Xewington has just disposed of the remainder 
<if his lease, which has been held for more than 
half a century by his wife's family, I hastened 
to take advantage of his permission to visit and 
describe the gardens, lie still regards them as 
the most beautiful spot in London in spring 
and summer, but he has lately decided to reside 
entirely on his fine estate in Sussex. His 
departure also marks that of his head gardener, 
Mr. Thomas Abbott, whose successes as an 
exhibitor have won him a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. Mr. Abbott accompanies his employer to 
Oakover, where he will enjoy ample oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of his capacities. He 
appreciates the prospect, but confesses that he 
deeply regrets leaving The Holme, whiro 
during upwards of thirteen years he has had 
charge of the gardens, and to which he has 
become greatly attached. 

"I am glad." he said, "that you have come to 
look round the gardens, because, though there, 
is not much to see in mid-September, with all 
plants and vegetation dried up, and even the 
leaves falling fast, you can judge what they 
were like earlier in the year. I go at the end 
of the month to Oakover. 

"We may as well start," he continued, "where 
we are, noting the pleasant little pavilion facing 
the tennis-court, with the major variety of 
Virginian Creeper covering it." 

"I should like to know the chief contents of 
the long border running round." 

"Several varieties of Geum do well, and 
among other flowering plants which find the 
soil and position congenial are Iris siberica, 
1'entstemon Rosy Gem, numerous varieties of 
Aquilegias, and Lupin Moerheimi. Thalictrum 
purpurcum grows six feet high, and Spiraa 
aruncus upwards of six feet, some being five 
feet through." 

The Glen. 

With a peep at the water from the pretty 
summer-house, covered with zinc, we next made 
our way to the lovely glen. Here, a picturesque 
archway, resembling an ancient ruin, heightens 
the effect of a glorious display of Bracken 
Kerns ; and a venerable Scotch Fir is a con- 
spicuous feature. 

"In the spring," said Mr. Abbott, "before the 
Feral come on. the ground is covered with 
white Scillas and Tlluebclls, while the banks are 
brightened with Crocuses and Narcissi. The 
glen was made ninety years ago. The trees 
include the single and double Thorns (some of 
the flowers being the sue of a halfpenny). 



Limes, Planes, Chestnuts, and Sumach also 
flourish." ' '« 

A Rose to Grow in London. 

" I see that you have varieties of the rugosa 
Rose." 

"They are all Japanese, and give masses of 
bloom, with the most delicious scent. The 
birds love the berries. A double white variety 
does especially well. The rugosas may be 
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recommended for London gardens. We find, 
too, that Lilacs thrive." 

"And Delphiniums?" I asked, observing a fine 
collection in a modest corner. 

"Yes, particularly King of Delphiniums and 
Bella Donna. Azaleas likewise are very happy 
here. A portion of the bedding is on the lower 
end of the lawn, in front of the lake. As to the 
bedding close to the water, there are, as you 
see, two beds of Antirrhinum Rose Queen, with 
a groundwork of Geranium Olive Carr, edged 
by London l'ride. We grow the Antirrhinums 
from our own cuttings, of which I take a 
thousand." 

"Where do you keep them in the winter?" 
"In a cold pit, and plant out early in April. 
They are in flower from May to October." 
"How are the other beds made up?" 

Zeas for Bedding. 

"In summer two are filled with Zea varie- 
gata (green, yellow, red, and pink), a ground- 
work of Violas planted out very earlv, and an 
edging of Kuonymus radicans variegata. The 
Zeas are planted out in June, and grown pre- 
viously in large pots. These beds in spring are 
all tfiicklv planted with May-flowering and 
Darwin Tulips." 



"The Delphiniums at the back help to make 
one of your corners showy." 

"Yes, with a combination of white Mar- 
guerites, dark-leaved Perillas, and an edging of 
Geraniums Harry Hieover. One bed is devoted 
entirely to Funkias, valuable not only for their 
dark purple flowers, but also for their hand- 
some foliage. 

"You fill up all the borders under the shrubs?" 

"Lilium gigantea is used largely for this pur- 
pose, and after the Ghent Azaleas have flowered, 
Geraniums come into bloom. We get a show 
of flowers all through the summer in all parts 
of the lawn." 

"When were the Rhododendrons planted?" 

"Some of them only four or five years ago; 
others twenty. At the back there are several 
ponticums, but the named varieties in front 
include W. J. Waterer, Pink Perfection, and 
Scarlet King. We put peat and leaf-mould in 
the soil, and water very much." 

Coleus (or Edsing. 

"You have a fine show of Coleus as an edging 
round the outside of the conservatory." 

"The variety is Lady Falmouth, and in the 
borders are Geraniums Hermione and Leopard. 
There are also some plants of Ricinus Gibsonii. 
The conservatory faces due south, which suits 
the Coleus." 

"The conservatory impresses me as particu- 
larly handsome." 

"You will notice that there is no woodwork 
in it. Just now one of the features are the 
baskets of Ferns, Nephrolepis exaltata and 
Asparagus Sprengeri. On the wall are Camellias 
which were planted twenty years ago, and from 
which we get a wealth of flower. In the summer 
one of the features is the display of Dendro- 
bium Wardianum hanging down like tails. 
Everything on the floor is in pots. We begin 
with bulbs in spring, and these are quickly 
followed by huge specimens of Azaleas, some 
of them thirty years old, mop-headed, and four 
to five feet through. We have never had a 
failure with these Azaleas, which are every year 
full of bloom, Rhododendron Pink Pearl comes 
in next, and after these Pelargoniums in variety, 
with Hydrangea hortensis, paniculata, and niger 
(the black stem). Acer negumdo variegata is 
also used, and the year closes with Chrysan- 
themums and Poinsettias." 

Violas for Town Gardens, 

From the conservatory we strolled to the 
kitchen garden, first of all inspecting the beds 
in which certain plants are grown for trial. 

"One of our features," said Mr. Abbott, "is 
the Lily of the Valley, of which we had, nearly 
twenty thousand last season. The plants occupy 
the ground from four to six years, and are then 
transplanted. Those of four years* growth bear 
the best flowers, and I have had seventeen bells 
on a single spike. We top-dress them in winter 
with good, decayed manure, giving it whenever 
they want it. In the plot next to the Lilies wo 
grow one thousand Violas, Mrs. Chichester 
(pale blue), Marchioness (very pal© blue), Blue 
Cloud, Bute Yellow, and Willie Farmer [pale 
mauve). Mrs. J. J. Whiteleg (yellow), is a 
Viola of very strong habit, but Blue Cloud is 
the Viola that stands the smoke and fog of 
London best. In another plot are the spurred 
varieties of Aquilegias. They are grown two 
years before they are allowed to bloom, and by 
this 1 process we get very fine plants the third 
year, with five to six spikes of flower." 

" Have you many varieties in your plot of 
Border Carnations?" 

"We layer about two hundred Old Clove, and 
the other varieties are White Countess and _ 
Dwarf Vienna. The latter is one of the best 
varieties for cutting, and lasts for several 
years." 

The Six Best Sweet Peas. 

"Do vou go in for a number of varieties of 
Sweet Peas?" 

"Xo, we do not exceed cifht, of which the 
six best are Red Dragon, King Kdward VII. 
Spencer, Etta Dyke, Earl Spencer, and Miss 
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Willmott. Some of the Sweet Peas this year 
were eight feet high, with stems seventeen 
inches long, but the ground was trenched three 
feet deep and manured right to the bottom 
trench." 

"You have also a long herbaceous border in 



"Which has the double advantage of facing 
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(Photo, by The ToplMl Pr«a Ageooj. 10 and 11. Red 
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south and being on a raised bank, a foot high." 
"The Dahlias at the back have very brilliant 



"They are all one variety called Duzon. The 
blooms early in June were ten inches across, 
and I think most effective. I have had them for 
fonr years, and find nothing equal to them for 



Nasturtiums and Musk. 

"What is your preference in Nasturtiums?" 

"The only variety we grow is Sutton's Salmon 
Queen, raised from seed in a bo* in March. 
They come into flower the first week in June, 
and last well into September. Near the Nas- 
tnrtiunts is a quantity of Musk, which conies 
up year after year. The only treatment we give 
is to top-dress it. And this, I think, exhausts 
the interest in the flowers out of doors. You 
might like, before we. go into the houses, to 
note one ox two other features of the kitchen 
garden. For instance, Gooseberries are grown 
on standards, all clear from the ground. We 
had a very big crop this year of Lancashire 
Lass, Champagne, Whitesmith, and Whinham's 
Industry. There being no walls, we have, of 
course, no walled fruit. In regard to vege- 
tables, French Beans are rather a feature, and 
we have two beds of Asparagus, twenty years 
old, which have never failed us. All we do to 
the beds is to dress them with a foot of decayed 
manure on the top. For bedding purposes, we 
find pits answer the purpose admirably." 

"I notice that in the nea&thouse you have a 
very fine display of Crotons, with Stephanotis 
on the roof." 

"It was originallv an earlv Vinery, but is now 
mainly devoted to' Crotons and Caladiums." 

Prize Tomatoes. 

"You have lately distinguished yourself by 
taking prizes in important competitions for 
Tomatoes." 

"At the show of the National Vegetable 
Society I took the first prize for the two largest 
bunches, and a special prize for three plants 
of new varieties in pots. The varieties were 
Monarch, Moneymaker, and Queen Alexandra, 
a seedling of my own. There were twenty-seven 
fruits on one branch of the latter, and eight 
branches on one stem, the plant being about 
six feet long. I also took first prize for the 
largest bunch at Manchester." 

"How do you grow your Tomatoes?" 

"I raise them from seed in January, and grow 
in a 10-in. pot, and plant out three feet apart 
on the roof of the house on wire, giving plenty 
of air. They ripened the first week in June, 
and we have had a continuous quantity until 
September 15th." 

"You still have some very good fruits left. I 



observe, also, that Amaryllis is evidently a fea- 
ture in your plant hojiaes." ... 

"The only two named varieties are Master- 
piece, a very dark red, from which we get 
bloon>s eight" inches across, and Scarlet l'erfec. 
tion.^ The remainder are seedlings." 

"Are you taking any of these plants to 
Sussex ?" 

"A certain number, of which 1 have made a 
special study. These 1 propose to grow and 
show. In the next house, Orchids, chiefly for 
late spring and summer, are grown. The 
creepers on the roof are three varieties t,f 
Cloriosa superba, aurea, rnagnifica, and Piantii 
kothschildiana. Amongst Palms you might 
note Carota, a very rare variety, re'sembling a 
Maidenhair Fern, and in this house there is also 
a collection of Pandanus Veitchii, which we use 
for the table, keeping young stock by cuttings." 

Pancratium* in Bloom. 

Passing into the Fernery, my attention was 
attracted immediately by some lovely Pancra- 
tiums in flower, whose fragrance filled the 
house. , 

"How long do they remain in flower?" I 
asked. 

" For three weeks. The bulbs from which 
thev aTe grown are fifteen years old. Outside 
these houses is a border with Nicotians affinis. 
Kulalias, and (ieTanium Flower of Soring, edged 
with Box; further on, Sutton's T>nrplo and 
salmon Ten-week Stock,. put out ear!y in April, 
and flowering from June until September." 

Kesuming in the houses, 1 noticed a large 
collection of Azaleas, and a fine specimen of the 
Honeysuckle-scented Rhododendron, whose age 
I enquired. 

"It is fifty years old," replied Mr. Abbott, 
''and a single flower measures from three to 
four inches across. That is one of the special 
plants I am taking to Oakover. The Lantanas, 
which you sec with such pretty pink flowers, 
are very useful for dot plants outside. \V C 
finish with the Fernery." 

" Last, but not least. HeTe, I observe, you 
go in for Orchids as well." 

"Chiefly Odontoglossum Crispum, one with a 
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spike of thirteen flowers ; also Oncidium 
concolor. Odontoglossums do well enough with 
Ferns, on a damp bottom. Another Orchid 
which also appreciates the association with 
Ferns is Sophronitis grandiflora, a very pretty 
scarlet Orchid. You can see for yourself that 



the rafters of the house are a suitable place for 
Hoya carnosa, with its delightful perfume." 

"Are all the Ferns planted in rockwork?" 

"Yes, there is no woodwork whatever. The 
Ferns were originally p'anted in pockets, but 
are now running all over in various directions. 
The Mango, which is rather a feature of the 
Fernery, has only fruited once, but the foliage 
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is very fine, and other ornamental features of 
the house are Hegonia Rex, the different mosses, 
and Lycopodiums." 

A StrikinK^Flower. 

"You have forgotten to mentiun the remark- 
able plant with noble foliage, and one of the 
most striking flowers 1 have ever seen." 

"You have come at a fortunate moment for 
the plant you mean. Hedvchium jejueba does 
not remain in .flower more than a fortnight. 
The root is like the ginger plant, and the flower 
is very spicy in odour, bearing some resemblance 
to ginger. We have several specimens, and we 
start them early in the spring at the same time 
as the Ferns. Of the latter you might mention 
Asplenium flaccidum. We get all the stock 
from one plant. As you see for yourself, they 
grow on the tips. In November I make a point 
of drying all the Ferns off, allowing them to 
rest for two months, and starting naturally in 
February with moist 



Mr. Abbott's Career. 

"Before you tell me about your own showing 
and career, I should like to know the age of 
the magnificent specimen of Wistaria sinensis 
on your own house?" 

"It is forty years old, and we get masses of 
bloom from it. With regard to myself, I have 
been awarded forty first prizes and certificates, 
and one gold and two silver medals, chiefly at 
the shows of the Royal Botanic Society in 
Regent's Park ; also in Kent and Devon. These 
awards were chiefly for Azaleas, stove plants. 
Orchids, Daffodils, and other bulbs, table and 
decorative plants, and Tomatoes ; also groups 
arranged for effect. I have done well with 
whatever I have exhibited. My gardening 
career started with five years' training at the 
nurseries of Messrs. Veitch and Co. Subse- 
quently I was foreman in succession at Ewell 
Castle, Surrey; Eastwell Park, Kent; and 
Streatham Hall, Exeter. This is my second 
appointment as head gardener, and it has been 
a very happy experience." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Next week, the gardens of Mr. Mcintosh, at 
Havering Park, Essex, will be described. 



In Praise op Otm Aster Seep — Mrs. P. 
(Luton) sends her best thanks to the Editor of 
Garden Life for the sweet Asters she received 
from issue some time ago. They are now 
blooming beautifully, and are very pretty in 
blue, pink, and white. 
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Abercrombie, John (1726-1806), horticulturist and writer, was born in 
Prestonpans, near Edinburgh, the son of a market gardener. He was educated at a 
grammar school, and at the age of fourteen began to work under his father. He 
went to London about 1751, and was employed first in the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, and next at Leicester House; he then worked for nearly twenty years as a 
gardener for several noblemen and gentlemen, including the botanist William 
Munro. In the 1750s he married a woman employed in the household of Sir James 
Douglas, for whom he was working, and they had two sons and sixteen daughters. 
Abercrombie survived them all except for one son. 

About 1770 Abercrombie established a market garden near Hackney, and also 
leased a public house near Mile End, which he turned into the 'Artichoke Tea 
Garden'. He later sold the lease and set up a nursery and market garden at 
Tottenham. His first work on practical gardening, Every Man his Own Gardener, 
appeared in 1767 under the title oiMawe's Gardener's Calendar. Abercrombie had 
written to Thomas Mawe, head gardener to the duke of Leeds, offering £20 in 
return for permission to use his name as author. The book was a great success, and 
eventually, in 1776, Abercrombie added his own name on the title page as joint 
author with Mawe. The book continued to be issued, in revised editions, until 1879. 
Abercrombie did not meet Mawe until after the publication of the second edition, 
when Mawe invited him to Yorkshire. They remained friends, and collaborated on 
The Universal Gardener and Botanist (1778). 

In 1779 Abercrombie published his first book solely under his own name, The 
British Fruit Gardener and Art of Pruning. In the 1780s he published a number of 
books on practical gardening. One of the most popular of his works was the 
Gardener's Pocket Journal and Daily Assistant (1790), which by 1857 had reached 
a thirty-fifth edition. Among his more specialized works were The Complete 
Forcing Gardener (1781); The Complete Wall Tree Pruner (1783); The 
Propagation and Botanical Arrangement of Plants and Trees, Useful and 
Ornamental (1784); and The Hot House Gardener, or, The General Culture of the 
Pineapple and Method of Pruning Early Grapes (1789); a German translation of 
this appeared at Vienna in 1792. Abercrombie was also invited to Russia to 
superintend the gardens of Catherine the Great, but he panicked at the last minute 
and did not go, sending a copy of Every Man his Own Gardener instead. 

In 1796 Abercrombie moved to Somers Town in central London, and worked on 
The Practical Gardener and on revising his earlier works. Despite the success of his 
manuals, he became impoverished at the end of his life, and was supported by his 
friend James Donn, curator of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, who brought out 
Practical Gardening in 1813. Abercrombie died on 15 April or on 2 May 1806 at his 
house in Chalton Street, Somers Town, London, after falling down some steps and 
breaking his hip. 
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portanoe to found new species on ; in times past, and in our 
own times nnder some prevailing theories, the variations would 
be looked for under some law of external influences modifying 
form. Without offering any opinion on these points, he would 
simply observe that all these plants were taken from one small 
spot at Berlin, New Jersey, and had all been growing in his 
garden under exaotly the same ciroumstances together. 

Im aocordance with long-established Whit-Tnesday 

custom what is known as the flower session was given on 
the evening of the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Whittemare to 
a crowded congregation in the ancient City church of St. 
Kitherine Cree. At this interesting eervioe, as the Daily 
News has explained, the young persons for whom it is specially 
designed attend with nosegays of flowers, the hymns sung are 
chosen for their allusions to the flowery gifts of the summer 
season, and the sermon is preached upon some one of the 
many flowers mentioned in the Bible. It is about twenty-three 
years sinc9 it occurred to Dr. Whittemore to profit from the 
universal interest that is taken, especially among children, 
in flowers, by choosing this convenient day in the Beason of 
flowers for a children's service. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful and so acceptable to both young and old that it was 
oontinued ; as a matter of course the servioe is now quite a 
City institution. Children with bouquets, and adnlts with 
smaller nosegays or button-hole flowers, fill every available 
space in the old church, and the preacher looks dawn on a 
voritable garden as he pleasantly discourses on his particular 
theme. Until the old-fashioned boxes in the church gave 
plaoe to the modern pew the sight to individual members of 
the congregation will not be nearly so striking as it must be 
from the pulpit. Still, there are the ancient costumes and the 
happy faces of the Aldgate 'Ward oharity children to he seen 
in the organ gallery, with their bouquets — the gifts of the 
churchwardens — and the not les3 beaming faces and smiling 
nosegays of the children in the centre aisle from St. John's 
School, Westbonrne-park.not to speak of the display of flowers 
around the visitor in whatever box he may find himself in- 
closed. In the pulpit is a nosegay which has been placed there 
by a hand that recognised Dr. Whittemore's interesting ser- 
vices in the same way many years ago. The hand was then 
that of a gratified child, who now attends the services as a 
married woman, with children of her own, but who still claims 
the privilege of thns adorning the pulpit from which she has 
eo long derived pleasure and instruction. Dr. Whittemore 
acknowledged this little attention almost in his earliest words. 
His discourse on this occasion was an the Olive flower from the 
text in Job xv. 33, " He shall cast off his flower a3 the Olive." 



EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 

No. 15. 
JOHN ABERCHOJIBIE. 

It has been said with almost as much truth as wit that 
" Every man his awn lawyer " would insure that he had a fool 
for his client ; but it is not so in horticulture, and we have 
no hesitation in declaring our opinion that the little volume 
entitled " Every Man His Own Gardener" succeeded in diffus- 
ing a love for gardening, and enabling anyone to practise it 
successfully, more than any hook that has been published. 
Yet so humbly did ths author of that work estimate his awn 
ability to instruct, and so little did he think anyone would 
admit him as a teacher, that Dr. Goldsmith was engaged 
to revise its language, and Mr. Mawe, the gardener of the 
Duke of Leeds, to see that its teachings were correct. They 
neither of them performed the duties they had undertaken, 
though Mr. Mawe reoeived twenty pounds far allowing his 
name to be on the title page, and Goldsmith remarked that 
" Abercrambie's style was best suited to the subjects of which 
it treated." 

The author — the entire and unaided author — of that volume 
was John Abercbombie, whose name is a household word 
among both amateur and professional gardeners, and to trace 
his career we now devote our attention. 

He was born at Edinburgh in 1726, near which city his 
father conducted a considerable market garden. From his 
infancy he was employed to assist in this undertaking which 
was one particularly suited to his taste. At fourteen he became 
an apprentice of his father. He was thoroughly grounded 
iu his profession, the practice of years being retained and 
concentrated by a habit we commend to all young gardeners 
of committing to paper the observations he made in its pursuit 
from a very early age. Soon after his apprenticeship expired, 



being about eighteen, upon a damestio misunderstanding he 
oame to London, where he obtained employment in sorce of 
the Royal Gardens, at Kew, and at Leicester House. After- 
wards he became gardener to Dr. Monro and other gentlemen. 
About 1751-2 he became gardener to Sir James Douglas, 
dnring his continuance in whose service he married. Fearing 
his family might became troublesome he left his situation 
iu 1759, and returned to Scotland with the intention of be- 
coming kitchen and market gardener, but came again to 
England after an absenoe of ouly ten months. He was 
engaged in the service of several noblemen and gentlemen 
nntil 1770, when he engaged a kitchen garden and small 
nursery ground between Mile End Road and Hackney, attend- 
ing Spitalfields Market with the products until 1771-2. At 
this period he became a publican in Dog Raw, Mile End. His 
house was afterwards oonverted into the Artichoke Tea 
Gardens. By the importunity of his wife he left this and 
entered into the seed and nursery bneiness at Newington and 
Tottenham Court, carrying on at the same time an extensive 
trade as a kitchen gardener and florist. The taste he displayed 
in arranging and the skill in cultivating gardens induced a 
recommendation to publish an those subjects ; but it was long 
before his diffideuce would allow him to make an attempt. 
He ehowed his MS. to Mr. Griffin, a bookaellor in Catherine 
Street, Strand, wha with Abercrombie's consent showed it to 
Mr. Mawe, the Duke of Leeds's gardener. Mr. Mawe highly 
applauded the work. When introduced to Mawe, wham he 
had never before seen, poor Abercrambie (as he used facetiously 
to narrate) encountered a gentleman so bepowdered, and so 
bedaubed with gold lace, that he thought he could be in the 
presence of no less a personage than the duke himself. How- 
ever, they soon came to a right understanding, for he con- 
tinned his visit far more than a fortnight and " fared sumptu- 
ously every day." He likewise reoeived much information 
from Mawe, as the groundwork of improvements which he 
afterwards made in his book, "Every Man his awn Gardener," 
and in other publications. They subsequently maintained a 
friendly correspondence far years. " Every Man his own Gar- 
dener " was first published under the authorship of Thomas 
Mawe only in 1767, and has passed through many editions. 
Afterwards becoming more confident Abercrambie published 
his " Gardener's Pocket Journal, or Daily Assistant," which 
obtained a very extensive sale and has since passed through 
many editions. Besides these he compiled many other books, 
of which we append a list. 

For the last twenty years of his life he lived in a great 
degree upon tea, taking it three times a-day, seldom or never 
eating meat. He frequently declared that tea and tobacco 
were the great promoters of his health. His pipe was his 
first companion in the morning and the last at night. He 
often smoked far six hours without interruption. He never 
remembered taking physic until after the occurrence of the 
aocident which caused his death, nor of having but one 
day's illness before his last, about twenty-three years pre- 
viously. 

He died from an accident on the 2nd of May, 1806. He at 
one period after the publication of his " Every Man His Own 
Gardener," had actually embarked to superintend the Gardens 
af the Empress af Russia, but the sight of the ocean inspired 
him with terrors which he could not overcome. 

From 1796 to the time of his decease he continued to reside 
in Charlton Street, Somere Town, excepting when vieiting or 
professionally employed. He was occasionally employed to 
plan gardens and pleasure grounds, for which he was some- 
times handsomely remunerated. When unemployed he was a 
constant pursuer of knowledge and information at the various 
nursery grounds and gardens near the metropolis. 

The following is a list af his horticultural works in the 
order in which they were published : — 

1, " Every Man His Own Gardener, being a new Gardener's 
Calendar with Complete Lists of Forest Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Annual, Biennial, and Per- 
ennial Flowers, Hothouee, Greenhouse, and Kitchen Garden 
Plants, with the varieties of each sort cultivated in the Eng- 
lish Gardens." London, 1767; twenty-sixth edition in 1857. 
In later editions Abercrombie's own name has appeared in 
the title-page together with that of Thomas Mawe which it 
originally bore alone, though he had nothing to do with its 
composition. 2, " The Universal Gardener and Botanist ; or 
a General Dictionary of Gardeuing and Botany, exhibiting in 
Botanioal Arrangement, according to the Linnrean System, 
every Tree, Shrub, and Herbaceous Plant that merits Cul- 
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ture." London. 1798. 4to. Mr. Weston says the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1770. 3, " The Garden Mushroom, its 
Nature and Cultivation, exhibiting Full and Plain Directions 
for producing this Desirable Plant in Perfeotion and Plenty." 
London. 1779. 8vo. 4," The British Fruit Garden and Art of 
Pruning, comprising the most Approved Method of planting 



and raising every useful Fruit Tree and Fruit-bearing Shrub." 
London. 1779. 8vo. 5, " The Complete Forcing Gardener, for 
the thorough Practical Management of the Kitchen Garden, 
raising all aarly Crops in Hotbeda, forcing early Fruit, &o." 
London. 1781. 12mo. 6, " The Complete Wall Trea Prnner, 
d-c." London. 1783. 12mo. 7, " The Propagation and Bota- 





Tig. 122. — John abercroxbie. 



nical Arraugement of Plants and Trees Useful and Orna- 
mental." London. 1785. Two vole. 12mo. 8, "The Gar- 
dener's Pooket Diotionary, or a Systematical Arrangement 
of Trees, Herbs, Flowers, and Fruit, agreeable to tha Lin- 
nsan Method, with their Latin and Engliah Names, their 
Uaea, Propagation, Culture, Ac." London. 1786. Three 
vola. 12mo. 9, " The Daily Asaiatant in the Modern Prac- 
tice of Engliah Gardening for every Month in the Year, on 
an entire New Plan." London. 1786. 12mo. 10, " The Uni- 
versal Gardener'a Kalendar, and System of Practical Gar- 
dening." London. 1789. 12mo. 1808. 8vo. 11, "The Com- 



plete Kitchen Gardener and Hotbed Forcer, with the thorough 
Practical Management of Hothouses, Fire Walls, &o." Lon- 
don. 1789. 12mo. 12, " The Gardener's Vade-Mecum, or 
Companion of General Gardening. A Desoriptive Display of 
the Plants, Flowera, Shruba, Trees, Frnita, and General Cul- 
ture." London. 1789. 8vo. 13, "The Hothouse Gardener, 
or the General Culture of the Pine Apple, and the Methods 
of Forcing Early Grapes, Peaches, Nectarinaa, and other 
Choice Fruits in Hothouses, Vineries, Fruit Honses, and Hot 
Walls, with Directions for Raising Melons and Early Straw- 
berries, &e." Plates. London. 1789. 8vo. 14, " The Gar- 
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doner's Pooket Journal and Annual Register, in a Conoise 
Monthly Display of all Praotioal Works of General Gardening 
throughout the Year." London. 1789. 12mo. The thirty- 
fifth edition is dated 1857. 

He brought up and well educated a large family, but sur- 
vived them all except one Eon, who distinguished himself in 
the uavy. 



BIXA OEELLANA— ANNOTTA. 
It is from the ehrab the foliage and flowers of which is now 
figured that the Annotta of commerce is produced. Plants 
are seldom seen in this 
country exoept in botanical 
oolleotions ; but they are 
not devoid of ornament by 
their fine green leaves and 
chaste pink flowers. When 
grown from seed the plants 
attain a large size before 
producing flowers ; but 
when raised from cuttings 
they flower freely when in a 
comparatively dwarf state. 
Cuttings of half-ripened 
wood strike readily in heat 
under a bell-glass. The 
plants require a summer 
temperature of 65° to 85°, 
and a winter temperature 
of 50° to 60°. This shrub 
grows spontaneously in 
South America and is cnl- 
tivated in the East Indies. 
The fruit is like a CheBtnnt, 
a two-valved capsule cover- 
ed with flexible bristles, and 
contains a certain number 
of seeds smaller than peas. 
These seeds are covered 
with a soft, viscous, resin- 
ous pulp of a beautiful ver- 
milion colour and unpleas- 
ant smell like red lead mixed 
with oil ; and it is this 
matter which constitutes 
Annotta. The mode in 
which it is obtained is by 
pouring hot water over the 
pulp and the seeds, and 
leaving them to macerate 
until they are separated 
by pounding them with a 
wooden pestle. The seeds 
are then removed by strain- 
ing the mass through a 
sieve ; and the pulp being 
allowed to settle, the water 
is gently poured off, and the 
pulp put into shallow ves- 
sels, in which it is gradually 
dried in the shade. After 
acquiring a proper oonsist- 
eucy it is made into cylin- 
drical rolls or balls, and 
placed in an airy place to 
dry, after which it is sent to market. This is most common 
in the English market, and is in the form of small rolls, each 
2 or 3 ozs. in weight, hard, dry, aud compact; brownish with- 
out and red within. The other process ol manufacture is 
that pursued in Cayenne. The pulp and seeds together are 
bruised in wooden vessels, and hot water poured over them ; 
they are then left to soak for several days, and afterwards 
passed through a close sieve to separate the seeds. The matter 
is then left to ferment for about a week, when the water is 
gently poured off, and the solid part left to dry in the shade. 
When it has acquired the consistency of a solid paste it is 
formed into cakes of 3 or i lbs. weight, which are wrapped in 
the leaves of Arundo or Banana. This variety is of a bright 
yellow colour, rather soft to the touch, and of considerable 
solidity. Labat informs us that the Indians prepare an Annotta 
greatly superior to that which is brought to us, of a bright 



shining red oolonr, almOBt equal to carmine. For this purpose, 
instead of steeping and fermenting the seeds in water, they 
rub them with the hands, previously dipped in oil, till the 
pulp comes off and is reduced to a clear paste, which is scraped 
off from the hands with a knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the 
shade to dry. Mixed with lemon juice and gum it makes the 
crimson paint with which Indians adorn their bodies; and 
they employ the leaves and roots in oookery to increase the 
flavour and give a saffron colour. 

Annotta is principally consumed by painters and dyers ; but 
it is also used in Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and North Wilts 
to colour cheese with the pBle yellow or flesh colour whioh 

distinguishes that which is 
made in these distriote,the 
makers in Cheshire using 
8 dwts. to GO lbs. of cheese ; 
while those of Gloucester- 
shire use 1 oz. to 1 cwt. — 
quantities which are too 
small to affeot the cheese in 
any way except in colour. 
The Dutch use it for height- 
ening the colour of their 
butter. It is used for the 
same purpose in some 
English dairies. 




Fig. 123.— BlXA ORELLANA. 



SAXIFBAGA 
NEPALENSIS. 
I am glad to observe that 
this charming plant was 
awarded a prize at the late 
show at South Kensington. 
Excellent as it is when 
grown in pots for conserva- 
tory and dinner-table de- 
coration, it is of even more 
valuo as a hardy rock plant, 
because its elegant and 
prettily-marked foliage dis- 
posed in rosettes with that 
precision which is cha- 
racteristic of this class of 
plants, always renders it an 
interesting and ornamental 
object throughout the year, 
and now when it is seen in 
the full gloiy of its slender 
taperingflower spikes, there 
is no plant more striking or 
attractive. It forms suckers, 
or what maybe with greater 
propriety, termed lateral 
shoots, abundantly, so that 
a stock of it is easily ob- 
tained, every shoot rooting 
readily in an open border 
after it is separated from 
the parent plant. 

It is by a judicious and 
tasteful admixture of plants 
of this type with others of 
bolder growth that a rockery 
can be rendered one of the 
nioBt interesting and attractive features of a garden.— Edward 

LnCKHURST. 

[Nepalensis is a name which has been fancifully applied to 
the fine old plant, S. cotyledon var. pyramidalis. — Eds.] 



ODE BOEDER FLOWEBS— GAILLABDIAS. 
Gaillabdias are by no means an extensive group of plantB, 
yet they are worthy to be recorded in the Journal, for it would 
be difficult to find a more beautiful family of summer and 
autumu-flowering plants than the varieties of Gaillardia picta. 
When this plant made its appearance among us some thirty or 
more years ago we tended it carefully as a choice greenhouse 
plant, and it was looked on as a wonderful acquisition to our 
collections, and when we found it would do us good service 
outside as well we admired it the more. Somehow or other 
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The Gardens of Lord Avebury, at 
High Elms, farnhorough, Kent. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. A. D. ADAM. 



U opportunity, on the ist of August ,,f 
visiting : the garrler^ at High lUnfs, whfcfr 
are of exceptional attractiveness, not only be 
cause of their beauty and extent, but because th^y 
contain an unusual number of rare plains, trees, 
and shrubs therein. Moreover, Lord and I adv 
Avebury themselves take the keenest interest in 
the gardens, and as Mr. Adam, the head gar- 
dener, said to me when he showed me round he 
owes the success he has achieved to the fart 
that they afford him every encouragement and 
assistance. As we walked towards the terrace 
he pointed out that the gardens have no 
boundary of fence or wall to divide them from 
the noble park of between three and four thou- 
sand acres, with a grass drive from three to 
four miles in length, fringed with Norwegian 
Maples, Lilacs, Laburnum, and other well- 
known shrubs. Mr. Adam has charge of the 
woods and plantations, as well as of the gar- 
dens, and is evidently concerned to maintain the 
whole of the demesne under his charge in a 
manner befitting its natural charms. 

Creepers on the Mansion. 

Skirting the Pinetum, which is on one side of 
the house, and reserving it for our attention 
later, we started with the creepers which adorn 
the building itself, and I commented on their 
variety. 

"There is an unusual number," rejoined Mr. 
Adam, "noticeably Vitis heterophylla dissecta 
(beautiful foliage), V. Coignetiae, Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata and A. murulis, Polygonum 
multiflorum, Clematis paniculata, magnifica, 
an i coccinea ; Hedera Emerald Green, con- 
tracta, and digitata aurea ; Magnolia grandi- 
flora, Crataegus pyracantha Laelandi, Inulusi 
variegata, and Lonicera brachypoda." 



the south side, under the house, there is a 
border of the same variety. 'I he pergola, v. men 
runs the whole length of the house » also 
planted with a view to the blending of colours. 
The creepers on it are Clematis m variety, 
Lonicera brachypoda and other varieties, 
Crataegus pyracantha, Cotoneaster Sirnonsii, 
Vitis m variety, Ampelopsis in variety, and 
Hedera in variety." 

A Hemarkable Herbaceous Border. 

"I suppose the sloping herbaceous border 
facing the dining-room window is one of the 

principal features?" 

"Yes, it is nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
and ten feet wide, with a grass path thirty feet 
wide, in the centre, intermingled with side 
paths. The border is not only used for her- 
baceous plants, but from the first day of spring, 
when the bulbs come into flower, until well into 
October, it is a continual source of interest. 
All the best-known herbaceous plants are, of 
course, represented ; and, to further beautify it, 
we some time ago planted the huge arches of 
Crimson Rambler Roses behind." 

"You might mention the names of a few 
varieties now in flower, or some specially rare." 

"As to rare varieties, the Squirting Cucumber 
(Mordica elaterium) is worthy of notice. Just 
now the plants in flower embrace Dictamnus 
fraxinella, Salvias, Geranium Pratense, Del- 
phiniums in great variety, Phlox in great 
variety, Monarda didyma, Geranium armenum, 
Menziesia polifolia, Spiraea aruncus (in large 
clumps), Chelone barbata, Potentilla nepalensis, 
Echinops ruthenicus, Valerian alba and rosea, 
Epilobium hirsutum, and Sedums, notably S. 
Sieboldi, which is especially pretty for edging. 
Other varieties include Astrantia minor, Aconi- 
tum ferox, Agrostemma coronaria, Gentiana 




High Elms, Fabnborough, Kent 



" How long is it since the very fine breadth asclepiad 
°f Roses facing the house was planted ? Diervilla 

"Three years ago, and it has been in full 
flower for nearly a month. In order to har- 



ea 



monise with the colour of the Roses, Geraniums 
Madame Crousse are used for the vases, and on 



Lithospermum graminifolia, 
seniliflora, Omphalodes verna, 
Mimulus luteus, Anchusa italica (Dropmore 
variety), Myosotis palustris semperflorens 
Astilbe Davidii, Potentilla atrosanguinea (Gib- 
son's variety), and Salvia Soulei." 



"We now come," continued Mr. Adam, * to 
DPrhaps the greatest features of the garden 
Sv the lake, of which there are fiv^ all 
of these being furnished w th up-to-date 
aquati" Each lake also different 
class of fish-one has Loch Lev en trout 
another Japanese goldfish, a third bream, a 
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Me. A. D. Adam 



fourth tench, and a fifth carp. Lilies are 
strongly represented, including Nymphaea alba, 
and Nitida odorata, rosea, and tuberosa. A 
quantity of Lythrum roseum is used on small 
islands on the lakes. We propagate it by just 
dividing, and it gives, as you see, a great mass 
of flowers. Amongst the aquatic and lake 
plants are Spiraea gigantea, palmata (one of 
the best, a deep pink), and rotundifolia ; Epi- 
lobium angustifolium, Cypress longus, Astilbe 
major, Saxifrage peltata, Lysimachia vulgaris, 
Aponogeton angustifolia, fine plants of Oron- 
tium aquaticum (the common name of which 
is Golden Club), Gunnera elliptica, Typhea lati- 
folia, Senecio clivorum, Acorus japonica varie- 
gata, t Imperatrix (in large clumps), Arundo 
conspicua and donax, Requisetum palustra, and 
Campanula hederacea. There are many other 
beautiful plants to interest the botanist, 
amongst these being water Iris, water Violets, 
and water Ranunculus." 

Bamboos and the Boss Walk. 

"I see that the banks of the lakes are de- 
corated with fine specimens of Bamboos." 

"The Bamboos are considered some of the 
finest in England, and include the best varie- 
ties. Uf the Arundinaria species, the varieties 
are auncoma, Sirnonsii, metake, nitida, For- 
tuneu vanegata, and Hindsii. Phyllostachys is 
represented by nigra, henonis, violenceus, aurea 

~™2?m & lauc ? sens 5 an <* there are also some 

remarkable soecimens of Bambusa palmata » 

hnr^ 30 '^ oul \ ste P s a Httle to the herbaceous 
oorcter, we spent some time in the lovely Rose 
walk, with Lavender and Lilac hedges on either 

"This walk " said Mr. Adam, «was designed 
by Lady Avebury, who thought that the hedges 
would protect the Roses in the early S S 

Hyorid^lr^- • ^ VarietieS «* arf 
Hybrid Teas— Kaisenn Augusta Victoria la 

France, and Gloire Lyonnaise ; and Teas-! 
Madame Falcot and Madame Lambard which 
do extremely well here." ^«"«D*ra, wnich 

nJ^J 0 }^™ of flow ering shrubs, which i 9 
one of the most notable in Enri ft nTth.« 
claimed attention. England, then 
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"They arc: not arranged in 
order?" 1 asked, as I noticed a fine specimen of 
Pyrus arbutifolia. 

" No, quite promiscuously ; and in every case 
with the idea of giving each specimen of shrub 
or tree plenty of room to develop. Also the 
ornamental aspect is always kept m view, just 
as in the case of the Crimson .Rambler Rose 
now facing us, which grows in a wild state, 
mixed with Sweet JJrier, the Roses having a 
background of Japanese Acers and Copper 
Heech. This portion of the wild garden used 
to be planted up with Kims and Pines, a 
number of which have been removed. As you 
have already seen, the islands in the lakes are 
also planted more or less with shrubs. Would 
you like me to give you the names of some 
of the principal ?" 

" 1 should be very glad if you would do so." 
"Spiraeas do particularly well, especially 
Anthony VVaterer, the Japanese variety. One of 
the prettiest of shrubs is Euonymus alatus. 
Other Spiraeas are Reevesiana, prunifolia, and 
hyperieifolia. The Berberis family is repre- 
sented by asiatica and buxifolia ; the Esca- 
lonta by Ingrami macrantha and rosea; the 
Cotoneaster by myrtifolia, frigida, fanchetti, 
horizontal^, and pannosa ; the Phyllyrea by 
decara and augustifolia." 

" What about the Pittosporum ?" 
"The two varieties are T \ crassifolium and P. 
engenioides. Then there is the Cistus, of which 
we have lanifolius and florentinus. Perhaps the 
better plan would be, for the rest, to give you 
the names of a single prominent variety. Thus 
there is Olearia Haasti, Agara microphylla, 
Forsyth ia suspensa, Periploca gracca, Garrya 
elliptica, Pyrus malus floribunda, Daphne 
mezereum, Hedysarum mullyngum, Spartium 
junceum, Fraxinus acubaafolia, Prunus Pissardi, 
Staphylea colchica, Phlomis fruticosa, Arte- 
mesia lactiflora, Eheagnus macrophylla, Cean- 
othus Veitc hianus, Andromeda mariana, Abelia 
floribunda, Pernettya mucronata, Veronica la 
Seduisantr, Skimmia japonica fragrans, Acer 
tomentosum, Philadelphus Manteau d'Hermine, 
Tamarix hispida, kashgarica, Cornus stoloni- 
fera, Amelanchier arbutifolia grandiflora, 



tc a leader, the impression being thatthey 
sta.id the winter better, and are not so liable to 
bre-ik down with the snow." 



THo Pinetum. 

*I should like the names of some 
Conifers in the Pinetum. " 



of the 



r nc in baskets, the roof being covered with 
ifephanotis floribunda, Bougamvnlea ^ 

JT.naraEUS plumosa.' 
and fsparag i kitchen garden— about 

^^reTin Sent, which is chiefly devoted 
three acres bles? containing in flower* 

to , frU few Sweet Peas and Carnations-we 
only «■ 1CVV 




The Lake at High Elms. 



"There are fine specimens of Cedrus deodara, 
atlantica, and atlantica glauca. The specimens 
of Cupressus include borealis lutea, Lawsoniana 
aurea, Lawsoniana alba spica, Chinensis 
aurea, and nutkaensis lutea. The Picea pinsapo 
here are amongst the largest in Great Britain, 
and Abies pungens glauca is also well repre- 




went into the glasshouses. In one of these, built 
according to modern requirements, were the 
Carnations, Caladiums, Cucumbers, and Toma- 
toes, two houses being devoted to Melons. 

"The Melons grown are all of one variety," 
replied, Mr. Adam to my inquiry, "the Cucum- 
bers Telegraph and Rochford Market, the Toma- 
toes Duke of York. I believe in intensive cul- 
ture. Early salads are obtained from the 
borders, French Beans, Radishes, and Lettuces 
being all grown together. We pull Radishes 
first, cut Lettuces later, and French Beans come 
in subsequently. Plenty of salad is a great 
thing in the London season." 



"What varieties do you grow in the three 
Peach houses?" 

t ni n m 6 - firStj Hale ' s Earl y> Crimson Galande 
cTri^ PleT J % nd , Sea Ea * le ' in ^e second, 
thfr* r\ and J 5 ** 1 * Rivers ' Nectarine ; in the 
S ?™ d and Rivers' Orange Necta- 

Crotnn. V StOVe and ° rchid houses are 
protons, Dracaenas, and Pandanus, the Orchids 
being Cattleyas, Dendrob* ' 1 e urcmas 



enstata; also 



luras, and Ccelogyne 
« Anf1 . a ™ !ot of Calanthes." 
«£t i rr three Vmeries?" 
Foster** Se^iT^f?' B ™*Ws Sweetwater, 

Downe a & M*^' Colmar > Lad ? 

inside, ' and as I™ rT' The £° rders are a11 
bunches of fruit * J h * **l these S ive fine 
borders, the ins d e are^T in OUtsid / 

We pick Peaches nH ^ easilv controlled, 
months in the year w;^ 8 ^ or ^ uite **S 
endW about Ch&« *?P nm «* * May, and 
Your Pears in fh*> 

are chiefly cordon Trained » a gard6n ' 1 
*es. and such 



Herbaceous Bordkrs at High Elms. 



Quereus 
tris. " 



densis, and 



pedunculata pectinata, Abelia rupes 
Desfontainea spinosa, Lambucus can a 




as 




Comtoma asplemfolia. 
>lia, Hibiscus, Wegelia, and 
many others, are also represented in various 
parts of the pleasure grounds. I may say that 
Lord Arebury has ail trees and shrubs trained 



sented. There are fine specimens of Welling- 

tonia gigantea, Thuia Lobbi aurea, Thuiopsis 

dolobrata, and Viola aurea. Yews, both Irish 

and Golden, are largely represented.' ' 

*Is there anything special in the conserva- 
tory ?" 

*It is largely filfed with Palms, Orchids, and 



Chretien/pitma^nJ^ 16 ^ 68 as Williams's Bon 
ference do eS^. Magnet, and Con- 
On the south wall arl°P ° r west walls ' 
north wall Morula Che Peachc 



varieties «t-r _ — % rnes - 
>w S£k2L m ° s % trai 



s, and on the 



I grow Strawberries 



Apples, all des- 
ned horizontally, 
tions, in order^r m f everal different posi- 
earliest in the annft, ? T °l° n 8 the season— the 
the midst of th7 "".T*^ the mid-season in 
"orth border. The K ^ ? and ^ Iatest *° the 

but Givon's Late e S£ are Royal Sovereign, 
are also used it i« *™™c t and Elton Pine 

9 not * m my judgment, wise 
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gro w many varieties of any fruit or 
tables- ve & e - 

ve? etable Cultivation. 

,00 you care to say anything about the cult; 
, at j 0 n of vegetables?" " ie CUlti* 

f ^JS two j_ ^ a nd sometimes four 

had 

^"succession off the same pieced" In th* ^ 
border, now filled with Beet (Dell's Crimson 
. ^proved Black), flowers wen 

I am convinced that the prin 

is of 
in 
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»vve ""^ etna sometimes 1 

cr ops off the same ground in one season I 
Peas, Spinach, Potatoes, and Broccoli last 
j n succession off the same piece, l n the 
border, now filled with Beet (Dell's Crimen 
and Vench's Improved Black), flowers w er e 
erown earlier. I am convinced that the r-^ 
ciple of changing the ground every yea r I 
great importance, and of material helo m 
securing crops." V 

« During your training, did you have much to 
do with vegetable growing?" 



Par^ a £ a matter of fact, at Charleton 
oaraens, Montrose, where I served my appren- 
ticeship under Mr. John Wilson, vegetables 
were a leading feature, and Mr. Wilson was a 
noted grower in his day. From Charleton 
gardens, I went to Castle Huntlv, in Perth- 
shire, under the famous fruit-grower, Mr. James 
weisant, and then to Rossie Priory, Lord 
Kirmaird's seat, under Mr. Doig. Later J 
crossed the Border, and became foreman at 
iNormanhurst, Lord Brassey's seat in Sussex, 
going from Normanhurst to Studlev Royal, the 
Marquis of Ripon's seat, in Yorkshire, as 
general foreman. My first appointment as head 
gardener was at Bradbourne Hall, Sevenoaks, 
and my second at Lord Amherst's place, Mon- 
treal. Five years ago I came to High Elms as 
head gardener." Alfred Wilcox. 




Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 319,— AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS AND WINTER DECORATIONS. 



DEAR KATE,— There are various seeds for 
spring-flowering which should now be 
sown. Sweet Peas, for instance, which 
blossom a few weeks earlier than those put in 
during February and March, although it is true 
that they run some risk in the winter from 
severe frost, and sometimes from snails and 
slugs. Some authorities advocate strewing 
Fern or straw around the young plants, but this 
we have not found to answer, be- 
cause the slugs congregate under such 
material, and are sure to destroy the 
Sweet Peas. Those which came through 
the severe winter of last year most successfully, 
were sown on an open, sunny border, well 
drained ; and I think the middle of September 
is the best time for this work, as the seedlings 
are not then too large or too small. A shelter 
of sticks may be arranged over them, or at a 
yard's distance, to break the force ot the wind 
from the north and east, and a dusting of lime, 
given at intervals during the winter, will help 
to keep off slugs. But if these marauders should 
threaten seriously, it may be well to put down 
little heaps of bran (which is their favourite 
food) around the seedlings, with a convenient 
shelter for the slugs when gorged, close to each. 
A large piece of pot- shard, or of rather rotten 
wood, suits them well, and on visiting these 
shelters in the morning, they will be found to 
contain a number of the slimy tribe. Shirley 
Poppies are hardy enough to stand well, if sown 
in the autumn, and the resulting plants are 
much finer than those sown in spring. Aney 
should, however, be sown extremely thinly; in 
fact, this applies to all autumn-sown seeds, as 
seedlings weakened by crowding are not UKeiy 
to do any good. Rigorous thinning must De 
carried out if they come up too thickly, sniney 
Poppies should be about a foot apart, eacn 
Plant will then produce hundreds of no w fJs. 
With these Poppies, the blue Cornflower 
(Emperor William) is charming, and tne seeas 
of this annual can* also be sown 
Mignonette, too, which germinates 
s Pring, flowering much earlier 
s °wn plants. But it needs good, rich 
£«g; and is apt to disappear in a 
hausted border. 



course — if it does not do worse. Godetias, 
which have been so marvellously improved of 



carpeting plant, is hardy, and most effective, as 
it is literally covered with blossom. Eschscholt- 
zias, too, of the beautiful new tints in salmon- 
red (Rose Cardinal is a lovely one), and the 
various Clarkias {of which I like the double 
salmon-pink one the best), may all be sown to 
stand the winter, choosing a border sloping 
to the south, if possible, for them. 

Winter Carrots. 

In the kitchen garden we may yet sow a 
patch of Carrot seed, over which a frame can 
be lifted if severe weather should set in early 
in the winter. In sowing Carrots for winter 
drawing whilst small (and large Carrots are of 
no use, except for stews and soups), it is neces- 
sary to take special precautions, as all the 
grubs in the garden seem to attack them during 
a wet, cold time, if they are treated as in the 
spring. No manure must be added to the Carrot 
bed before sowing, and the soil should not be 
too rich ; lime, however, should be plentifully 
forked in to the upper six inches, and the posi- 
tion of the border should be dry, sheltered, and 
sunny. As soon as the seed is up, a light dust- 
ing of lime can again be given, and this 
should be repeated at intervals, giving but 
little at a time, but often. Soot, too, can be 
used in the same way ; grubs of all kinds dis- 
like both these materials, and if the soil be free 



now; with 
in the early 
than springs 
soil, well 
poor, ex- 



* Beautiful Annual. . , ^ + ; AB * of 

Nemophila insignis is one of the Prettiest ot 

*ll annuals, with its sky-blue *toswm«, 
«ands well through the winter m wel framed 
8 °H i in fact, all f utumn-sown seeds must ^have 
food drainage, as a water-logged position » 
f atal to them at that time. There is one draw- 
]*ck to Nemophila, specially seriousin ci ities 
where cats abound for these creatures are so 

Phased with the scent of its ^"^f ^ 
on them in a most exasperating way jhen 
blossoms open, which flattens them, 01 




Roman Hyacinths, 



late years, can now be sown; the double pink 
varieties are extremely handsome, making a 
grand show of colouf early in the following 
summer. Saponaria cambrica, too, a dwarf 



from wireworm, you should enjoy many a dish 
of young Carrots in the depth of winter. It is a 
good plan to fix a spare frame light above them, 
resting on four pots, at a height of about six 
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a week, and as they are not killed by any insecti- 
cide, a single spraying is not sufficient. It 
should be repeated at intervals for, say, a fort- 
night, to be on the wife side, When the pest is 
not completely destroyed, the last batch of eggs 
remains attached to the fallen leaves during the 
winter, and, unless these leaves are collected 
and burned, die insects will reappear the follow, 
ing year. 



Too Many Beauties ■ 

September 16th. — The 



camera may 



curious gardening implement, and yet there are 
many cases in which it would be most useful. 
A short time ago I went to see I garden which 




Ms. J ADAMS. 



has a reputation for its beauty, and, though 
there was much to admire in it, I was vaguely 
conscious that there was something wrong. It 
was not, however, until I began to select views 
suitable for photographs that 1 discovered what 
was the* matter. I could hardly find a single 
one. Everything was so crowded that there 
was no concentration of interest, and, even 
where it was possible to gel farther away, this 
fact remained to destroy the pictorial 'effect. 
In short, there were far too many beauties. In 
the words of the old proverb, it was impos- 
sible to see the wood because of the trees. The 
ideal garden consists of a series of pictures, the 
simpler the better, each with a central object 
for the eye to rest on, and each with an 
adequate frame to isolate it from the others. 
In this garden there were no central objects — 
all the plants had equal or almost equal pic. 
torial value — and there was no frame. The 
whole was a large floral panorama. It was 
fairly clear how this effect, or want of effect, 
had been produced. The garden must have 
been laid out during a period of years, a little 
added here and a little there, without any 
general plan. The practice is not uncommon, 
and it nearly always ends in confusion. Unless 
the broad lines are laid down first, the result 
must be largely a matter of chance. 

Sundials. 

September 17th —Mr. Millin, in "Pictorial 
Gardening," says that sundials have gone out 



of fashion. That may have been true some time 
ago, but of late years there has been a distinct 
revival, while from many old-world gardens 
they have never been absent They are not out 
of place there, and when Roses and other plants 
are grouped around, they serve as central 
objects in the picture, and so concentrate the 



interest which, without them, might be too 
diffused. Their utilitarian value is gone, of 
course, in these days of cheap clocks and 
watches, but their associations will always en- 
dear them to the lover of flowers. 

H. C. DAvidsox. 



The Gardens at Mincheslea. 
Brocken hurst. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. J. ADAMS. 



THE delightfully - situated residence 
known as llincheslea, though only 
two miles from Brockenhurst Station, 
is in the heart of the New Forest, 
and combines all the charms of 
seclusion with readiness of access. 
It was at the end ot July that I was 
able, bv the courtesy of Miss M. Lovell, to 
visit the gardens, and I found them looking 
extremely well. At the suggestion of Mr. J. 
Adams, who has charge of both the estate and 
the gardens, we first made our way to a little 
rockery, which has recently been added, in a 
lovely dell not far from the house. 

"■It is made of Forest stone," said Mr. Adams, 
"and, as you see, there is a wealth of Ferns. 
The varieties now in flower are not very 
numerous, but they include Corydalis lutea, 
Iberis correaefolia, Campanula Haastii, Veronica 
rupestris, Diamhus deltoides, Saxifrages in 
variety, Alpine Phlox, Alyssum montanum, 
Cistus Florentinus, Gypsophila repens, Veronica 
decumbens, Plumbago Larpenta?, and Helianthe. 
mum vulgare. In selecting this site I was in. 



ntersected with green walks, also overshadowed 
by trees. 

"There are twenty-four on each side. As to 
the contents, there n» four with Itegonia Fairy- 
Queen, some edged with white Lobelias, and 
others with Alyssum Little Dorrit. Then, there 
are four of Geraniums Henry Jacoby, dotted 
with Abutilon Thompsonii, and edged with 
Alyssum Little Dorrit. Two beds consist of 
Geraniums Mrs. Pollock, with a centre of 
Lobelias Queen Victoria,, edged with Lobelias 
Katharine Mallard." 

"What are the varieties of Dahlias in two 

of the centre beds.'"' 

•'Mrs. Carter Page in one, and Little Doll)' 
in the other. The two beds are otherwise alike, 
each combination being Eucalyptus globulus 
and Geraniirn Manglesn. The two beds with 
Marguerites in the centre have, as groundwork, 
Geraniums Madame Crousse, edged with 
Alyssums, while two others, the shape of wings, 
are filled with Ageratums Mauve Queen and 
Pvrethrums Golden Feather." 

"You have more beds of Begonias?" 




d by the surroundings, and by the fine 
trees which make a pleasing feature. It is also 
a convenient position, because it is in close 
proximity to the flower garden." 

"The number of beds must be very large," 
I said, as we entered a charming pleasaunce, 

f^fvcSilL* Original front 
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" Yes, two of Semperflorens, with dot plants 
of Abutilon Thompsonii, edged with single blue 
Lobelias. There is also one bed of scarlet 
Begonias of another variety. The two beds of 
yellow Chrysanthemums are dotted with tall 
growing Lobelias, and have a groundwork 
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Marigold) Legion of Honour. Near these is 
uiie tied of Coreopsis grandiflora and single 
blue Lobelias, also one of South African Mari- 
gold?, and (he some edging." 

Combinations in Pairs. 

■ Hut most of the combinations are in pairs?" 

"Of Antirrhinums, in art shades of nearly all 
colours, there are four beds. But there are 
two of Verbenas, a dark blue seedling, and 
Gladioli in variety; two of double Dianthua 
and Gladioli ; two of Phlox Drummondi and 
Alvssums Little Dorrit ; two of Verbenas 
Princess of Wales, edged with Daisies (giant- 
flowering) ; two of Gaitlardias (seedlings), edged 
with Phlox Drummondi ■. two of Violas Maggie 
Mott: two of Violas Kitty Bell: and two of 
single Petunia seedlings and Gladioli in variety. 
There is one bed of scarlet Geraniums, a cross 
between Ivy-leaf and Zonal ; the cuttings of 
these were brought by Miss l.ovell from 
Switzerland three years ago.' 

"The flowers are verv fine And the three 
beds at the side?" 

"They are made up of Ageratums and 



Mimulus, with Lobelia cardinalis in the centre, 
edged with Geranium l Manglesi. All round the 
borders are trained Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
Charles Turner, and Alvssums and Phlox 
Drummondi, the idea being the prevalence of 
scarlet and white." 
"Do you have any trouble with rabbit?.-" 
■'We scare them by the use of Kenardine, 
which is put on a little string." 

The Soring Bedding. 

"Do vou fill all the beds with spring flowers?" 

"Yes"; and chiefly with Wallflowers, not 
mixed, but planted according to colour. With 
these we use Aubrietias, Myosotis (white and 
blue), and double white Alyssums." 

" I should like to know the names of the Wall- 
flowers." 

■ Helvoir Castle, Blood-red, Salmon Queen, 
Kuby Gem, Primrose Dame, Golden King, 
Vulcan, and Doubles. They are all grown 
separately, and 1 get them all to Aowct the same 
year they are planted, except the Doubles, 
which flower the second year. 

"Vou have a nice specimen of Crinum 
Moorei in the conservatory," I said, as we 
approached the house, which stands on rising 
ground. 

"Yes, the South African Lily does well here. 



The Geraniums in flower in the conservatory 
are chiefly Henry Jnroby and Qneen of the 
Belgians j the doubles are better Near the 
llOl'te is a bed of the new hvbrul Xictt.-tuas," 

The Rhododendron Walk. 

-What about Rhododendrons?" 

"They flourish in the New Forest. We have 
a great many varieties in the Rhododendron 
Walk. The soil is peaty, and therefore ready- 
made. The varieties include Pink Pearl, Lady 
F.leanor Cathcart, Doncaster, Blandyanum, 
Caractacus, Caucasian, Concessum, Frederick 
Waterer, John Waterer, Marie van Houtte, and 
Sir Thomas Sebright. We are going to increase 
the number. About a dozen are forced every 
year, and after forcing the plants are put out 
for two years. The same course is pursued with 
Azalea mollis. Both shrubs and Conifers seed 
themselves. This notably applies to Abies 
Douglassi and Oaks. To show how well 
Conifers do here, I mav sav that a bed of 
Myosotis (a seedling) flowers in the winter 
under a Cupressus Lawsoniana. Speaking of 
Oaks, the pergola with Roses was made of Oaks 



Irom the park, which had seeded themselves. 
We never plant any. The varieties of Roses 
on the pergola include Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Queen Alexandra, and Field 
Marshal." * 

The outskirts of the pleasure grounds, which 
include a number of double hedges, were next 
explored, notably the Rose quarters, which face 
a hedge of Rhododendrons, with varieties of 
the Hybrid Perpetual sections. For practical 
purposes, however, the features of the outskirts 
may be taken with those of the decorative 
kitchen garden, with its brilliant borders, and 
many patches of colour. Here I speedily 
discovered that Mr. Adams has a great affection 
for Dahlias and is a specialist of authority." 

Fine New Dahlias. 

"There must be many novelties in your fine 
line of Dahlias," I said. 

" These are all new. One of the best scarlet 
is Dr. J. J. Gray, and one of the best salmon 
C. E. Wilkins. Clara is a good golden variety, 
and Ktruna a pink with a yellow centre. Flame, 
Harold Pearson, and Lusitania are good 
scarlets; T. A. Havemeyer, a fine dark pink; 
Hyacinth, a yellow-buff; Dreadnought, a dark 
maroon. But in yellows, Mrs. J. J. Crowe, one 
of the old varieties, has never "been beaten, 
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and Hilda Shoebridge, also one ol the old 
varieties, is amongst the best rich salmon 
colours, These, of course, are the Cactus 
section ; bin all the Pa tony-flowered Dahlias are 
my own seedlings. 1 got some fine flowers 
with scarlet, brown, yellow, and streaked 
petals. 

"N'uw," continued Mr Adams, "we come to 
some of the older varieties. These embrace 
Nelson, Crimson Maroon, Kreimhilde (pink, with 
a whito centre). Alight (scarlet-brown|. Flounce 
(of which I had a bloom eight inches across), 
Mrs. J. C.rinstead |cherry-red, a glorious 
flower), Mrs. Mac.millan (pink and white 
centre), Comet (a spotted variety), C'.ood Hope 
(dark scarlet and white tips, with twisted 
petals), Antelope (also twisted petals, bronze, 
with gold centre), J. H. Jackson (the best of 
dark maroons), Lucifer (deep orange-red, crim- 
son flowers), Thomas Parkin (light oTange, with 
a splendid flowering habit)." 

A Point in Cultivation. 

"Is there anything special in your treatment?" 

"No; but it should be remembered that 
Dahlias do not want to be heavily manured. 
If large flowers for exhibition are required, dis- 
budding must be done ; not otherwise." 

"You go in for the Pompone Cactus also?" 

"Considerably. One of the most beautiful of 
these for table decoration is Modesty. Other 
useful varieties are Coronation, Daffodil, Free- 
dom, Glow, Little Fred, Mary, Peace, Polly, 
Starlight, and Titus. They are all grown with 
long stems, and flourish until the frost cuts 
them down. They all last well in water." 

Treatment of Begonias. 

" Begonias are evidently another of your 
features." 

"All these plants which you see in pots were 
grown from a 3s. 6d. packet of seed. Out of the 
packet eighty per cent, were doubles. The 
colours include pink, scarlet, flesh, and white. 
Then I have the Crispa section, in different 
shades of colour. The edges are crisped." 

"Is the treatment the same a* that of the 
others?" 

" Yes ; I keep all the bulbs dry in the winter, 
start in the early spring in gentle heat, in well 
decayed leaf-mould ; then they thrive without 
difficulty. There are also the crested Begonias, 
of which I have a number, the feature being, as 
you know, the narrow fringe running round the 
petal." 

Zonal Qertniuma and Chrysanthemums. 

"Do you go in largely for Pelargoniums?" 

"I have a couple of dozen seedlings, of 
Regal ; but Zonal Geraniums are grown veT>' 
largely. Half a score of the best are Drydeu, 
Winston Churchill, Snowdrop, May Pelton, 
Nora, Picotee, Gertrude Pearson, Captain 
Holford, Blue Peter, and Paul Crampel." 

"Any hints as to cultivation would be useful." 

"The cultivation is very simple. A vital 
point is to pinch them and keep them dwarf. 
They should have plenty of sun and air in 
the "summer. Mine, as you will observe, are 
grown out of doors, not inside." 

"I observe also that you have a fine supply 
of Chrysanthemums in pots on the frame 
ground." 

"We grow entirely for quantity, and have no 
big blooms. In the cultivation, "the liberal use 
ol weak liquid manure makes the plants thrive. 
As we have a herd of Guernseys, we always 
have plenty. Of a hundred varieties, the best 
are Mrs. Barclay, Madame P. Kivoire, J. E. 
Clayton, G. J. Warren, Algernon Davis, Soleil 
d Octobre, M. Masse, Sunstone, Mrs. White 
Popham, Mrs. Kirk, C. H. Curtis, Mrs. 
Garner, Madame P. Radaelli, and F. S.Vallis." 

" But you have also a large quantity of Chry- 
santhemums grown entirely out of doers." 

"One bed entirely consists of Silver Queen, 
and amongst the best of other outdoor varie- 
ties are White Quintal, Flame, White Pet, 
Ravensbourne, Champ d'Or, A. J. Quintus, 
Little Dot, Gladys Grev, Miss Cnsscy, Rain- 
bow, Harry Hicks, Sceur Melaine, Saint Michael, 
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Goacher's Crimson, and Ryecroft Glory. In 
the herbaceous border, which we are now ap- 
proaching, there is a tall-growing white Chry- 
santhemum, which comes 01U long before any 
other variety. It is vailed Senis l'lenus." 

"Phlox are very conspicuous in the bolder." 

" This used to be a vegetable border, but 1 
find that both Psonies and Phlox, as well as 
most other varieties of flowers, do exceedingly 
well here. The principal varieties of Phlox 
are Kose Queen, Coquelicot, I'-raf von Lands- 
burg, I. a Tendresse, Etna, and Krlair d'Aout..'' 

Malvas and Sweet Peas. 

Noticing a very long border of Violas Maggie 
Mott, in front of the Dahlias, 1 enquired when 
Mr. Adams began to flower his fine show of 

Mah-as. 

"The beginning of July; and they keep on 
flowering ujitil the middle of August," the varie- 
ties being If. moschata (rose-pink), and alba 
(white). They are tatl-giuwiiig plants, five feet 
h'gh, with fringed petals, most useful for cut- 
ting. They do not require any special treat- 
ment. Cupidone is another beautiful flower for 
cutting, scarlet-maroon and lasting lor three 
months. 

"You have Sweet Peas in various parts of the 
garden." 

"They are grown to obtain a succession until 
the frost comes. I start in January with Duke 
of Westminster, in big pots, for early work, 
growing more batches in February and March, 
and two further quantities out of doors. The 
other varieties started indoors are John Ingman, 
Dorothy Eckiord, Black Knight, Helen Pierce, 
Jeanr.ie Gordon, Mrs. Walter Wright, J.ady 
1'risel Hamilton, George Gordon. Countess 
Spencer, Hon. Mrs Kenyon, and Lord Rose- 
bery. They give us great masses of bloom, 
and so do the batches of Aster sinensis." 

"You might mention any other flowers that 
you specially use for cutting. " 

"One that is well worthy of notice is Coreopsis 
Drummondi, which lasts in flower for two or 
three months, and yields thousands of blooms. 
Yellow in daylight, it turns white in artificial 
light. Then we use laTge quantities of scented 
Geraniums, Shrubland Pet, Lady Yarmouth, 
and Pheasant-foot, to mix with the flowers. 
The Border Carnations are mixed, and include 
one especially good, of dark colour ; and Iris 
Ksmpferi is grown in all varieties of colour, 
particularly the whites." 

Hqw to Grow Salpig-losais. 

"Your remarkable border of Salpiglossis, ex- 
tending the whole length of your fruit houses, 
deserves more than a word of praise." 

"The varieties are Veitch's Large. Flowering 
and Toe-good's Emperor. I sow in March, 
bring the plants on inside in spring, and plant 
out; or, as an alternative, I sow in a bed on 
the top of a leaf heap, and transplant after- 
wards into a frame, bedding out at the end of 
May. These are all single plants, and each 
"<ne is staked. The large-flowering variety is 
self-coloured, and Emperor striped. Each of 
the two bines of plants is fifty yards long, and 
the flowers are seen at their best in August. 
In front of the houses are Pansies Emperor 
Frederick! grown from seed -by far the best 
method." 

When to Sow Zinnias. 

"1 suppose you vary the borders?" 

"Yes; I have had Zinnias here, which make a 
fine display grown in a border. They should 
W», however, be sown before the end of April, 
01 they get a chill from which they may not 
recover. I find Diascia Barberse, a little pink 
™Wi very useful for massing." 

"Then there are the Roses grown as climbeTs 
M the walls and arches, which help 1o make 
"ie kitchen garden beautiful?" 

"They ate chiefly .Mister Stella Grey, Alfred 
Coloinb, Marechal Kiel, f.a France, [.'Ideal, 
Captain Christy, Catherine Mermet, Bouquet 
u 'Or, Gruss an Tepliti, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
M i W. A. Richardson." 



Proceeding to the fruit houses, we entered 
the orchard house. 

" The Peaches here," said Mr. Adams, " are 
.Noblesse, Gros Mignonne, Gusibawk, and Nec- 
tarine Lord Napier. The best lvavh, and 
most largely grown, is Noblesse; it has not 
much colour, but the flavour is lowly. Nobles>e 
is also grown in the second Peach house, with 
Alexandra and Koyal George ; and in the cold 
Peach house two of these varieties and Gos- 
hawk are grown. The fruit ripens in the late 
autumn. Here, too, in the beds we grow some 
Tomatoes. The soil is too cold to grow any 
outside. There arc four Vineries, with both 
inside and outside borders. In the early house 
the only variety is Black Hamburgh ; in the 
second, Black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria ; in the third, Black Alicante ; and 
in the fourth, chiefly Black Hamburgh. I am 
growing most of these on the extension system, 
aud get some fine bunches of fruit on the voung 
wood." 

The Beat Hardy Fruit. 

"With regard to your hardy fruit, what sort 
of crops do you consider you have this year?" 



Dahlias in tlie kitchen garden I grow a crop 
of early Potatoes, Midlothian Early and 
Sharpe's Victor. The Beans I find most useful 
arc Painted l.ady, No Plus Ultra, and Hu'.k- 
wood Park Success. ' 

" Flow late do you pick Peas?" 

" Until the end of September. I obtain the 
later Peas by sowing early varieties at the 
end of June. The varieties grown in succession 
are Gradus, Superlative, Carter's Daisy, and Dr. 
McLean. Carrots arc rather a feature, and th,- 
soil suits them remarkably well. The only 
variety is Veitch's Model." 

"How long have you been in charge of the 
gardens here, Mr. Adams?'* 

"Four years. I started in Scotland at 
Buchanan Castle, Glasgow, proceeding next to 
Lennox Castle, subsequently to Inverary, and 
then to Ireland, to Carton Park, Kildare. 
Leaving Ireland, I was for a time in Messrs. 
Veitch's nursery, and next I was foreman, first 
at Stanmore Hail, and afterwards at Normanby 
Park, Lincolnshire. My first post as head gar- 
dener was at Cobar Hall, Buxton. Leaving 
there, I went to I.vnchmcre House, Haslemere, 
where I remained for seven and a half years. 
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"We have a great quantity of Plums on the 
walls and standard trees, the varieties being 
Rivers' Early Prolific, Golden Drop, Greengage, 
and Monarch. Apples ate grown entirely un 
standards. Half a dozen of the best are Lane's 
Prince Albert, Wellington, Blenheim Orange 
(which does splendidly), Kibston Pippin, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, and Lord Sufneld. The varie- 
ties of Pears grown on the walls, fan-trained, 
are Heurre Diel, Pitmaston Duchess, l-'ondante 
d'Automne, Jargonelle, Heurre d'Amanlis, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Emile d'Heyst, and 
Souvenir du Congres. We have had enormous 
crops of -Gooseberries and Black Currants, a 
fact which I attribute to persistent trenching.'' 

"What about Strawberries?" 

"We ktep the plants two years. Three 
hundred Royal Sovereign are forced ; but these 
plants are destroyed after forcing. The other 
varieties are Givon's Late Prolific and Latest 
of All. More Apples are grown in the orchard, 
with vegetables below. Here we are gradually 
substituting new for old trees." 

"And you grow most of your vegetables in 
the orchard?" 

"Yes; although before the Pa>ony.flowering 
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Before coming here, I was in charge of the 
gardens at Harefield Grove, Uxbridge, for three 
years. While I was at Haslemere, I did 
a good deal of showing, and since I have 
t-ccii at Ilincheslea I have shown Dahlias largely 
with success. This month. I was first at 
Hrockenhurst foT Cactus varieties. Every year 
I obtain the newest varieties of Dahlias, and 
from the cuttings I am able to strike ninety 
per vent." Alired Wilcox. 



The celebrated Vine at Hampton Court, which 
a few years ago was in a very poor condition, 
and could only produce a few bunches of half 
a pound each, or less, has been taken in band 
by the authorities, who have built a new house 
over it, removed the flagstones from over the 
roots, and put fresh soil round the roots, under 
which treatment the Vine is improving rapidly, 
and bearing more and heavier bunches every 
year. Many of those on it this year are from 
two to two aud a half pounds in weight. This 
world-famous Vine is a hundred and forty-one 
years old, and the stem just above the ground 
measures five feet in circumference. 
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Aiton, William (1731-1793), horticulturist, was born at Boghall, Carnwath, 
Lanarkshire, the son of John Aiton, farmer, and his wife, Jean Weir. With his two 
brothers he trained as a gardener on the Shawfield estate at Woodhall near Airdrie. 
In 1754 he settled in England and the next year became assistant to Philip Miller at 
the Physic Garden at Chelsea. In 1759 he was recruited by John Haverfield (c.1694- 
1784), gardener to Augusta, dowager princess of Wales, at Kew, to manage her 
small physic garden: his annual salary by 1770 was £120. 

In 1764 Aiton met Joseph Banks, who was to have increasing influence over Kew 
through his friendship with George III. From about 1773 Banks oversaw day-to-day 
running of the gardens and, with Aiton, raised their scientific and horticultural 
stature, forming the foundation for the modern Royal Botanic Gardens. Seeds and 
plants were sent from expeditions to the growing network of botanical gardens 
projected by Banks with Kew at its centre: Banks appointed and sometimes 
supported collectors, though Aiton himself suggested sending Francis Masson to 
the Cape as early as 1772. Largely under Kew's aegis, almost 7000 plant species 
were introduced to British horticulture during the reign of George III. 

On Haverfield's resignation Aiton took over the kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds on 1 January 1783, becoming the first superintendent of the entire Kew 
estate. As early as 1773 a plant catalogue was begun and this list was the basis for 
Aiton's Hortus Kewensis (three volumes, published August to October 1789), which 
effectively covered all plants in cultivation in southern England, with engravings, 
some from drawings by Franz Bauer and Georg Ehret. Aiton took plants for 
identification to Banks's curator-librarians Daniel Solander and Jonas Dryander in 
Soho Square. Latin manuscript species descriptions by Solander were used by 
Dryander, who contributed most of the third volume himself, to make up the 
scientific text of the book, which is a major scholarly work dealing with some 5600 
species arranged according to the Linnaean system. Although it appeared under 
Aiton's name, as Aiton was 'Gardener to His Majesty', he merely added the plants' 
dates of introduction and other horticultural matter: he had no botanical expertise 
or bibliographical skills. Specimens on which the new species in the book were 
based are in the Natural History Museum, London. 

Aiton's wife, Elizabeth (c.1740-1826), bore him four daughters and two sons, the 
elder of whom, William Townsend Aiton (1766-1849), succeeded his father at Kew 
and brought out, with the help of Dryander and Robert Brown, a second edition of 
Hortus Kewensis (1810-13); the younger, John Townsend Aiton (1777-1851), 
became royal gardener at Windsor, and later at Frogmore and Kensington Palace. 
Aiton died, apparently of liver failure, on 2 February 1793; his pallbearers included 
the artist Zoffany as well as Banks and Dryander, and his remains were buried in an 
elaborate family tomb at St Anne's, Kew. The funeral sermon delivered at Brentford 
on 17 February by the Revd W. Smith was published as Silent Submission to the 
Will of God (1793), and Aiton's widow petitioned Banks to seek a pension: £150 per 
annum was granted. 
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Aiton's achievement was the consolidation of Kew Gardens under the supervision 
of Banks. He was commemorated in names of a genus of bryophytes, Aitonia 
(Aytonia), and, later, of the South African shrub Aitonia (= Nymania) capensis 
(Meliaceae), though neither name is in current use. Aiton House at Kew, built on 
part of the site of George Ill's Castellated Palace and opened in June 1977, 
accommodates the office of the curator, his deputy, and the plant records. 

D. J. MABBERLEY 

Sources R. Desmond, Kew: the history of the Royal Botanic Gardens (1995) ■ "The tomb of William 
Aiton', Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information [RBG Kew] (1910), 306-7 ■ W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, "The 
elder Aiton', Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information [RBG Kew] (1891), 298-9 ■ D. J. Mabberley, Jupiter 
botanicus: Robert Brown of the British Museum (1985) ■ The Banks letters, ed. W. R. Dawson (1958) ■ 
F. Pagnamenta, 'The Aitons: gardeners to their majesties', Richmond History, 18 (1997), 8-19; 19 
(1998), 36-47; 20 (1999), 37-49 • will, TNA: PRO, PROB 11/1241, sig. 59 

Likenesses G. Engleheart, oils, 1786-7, RBG Kew ■ G. Engleheart, engraving, repro. in Desmond, 
Kew, 36 ■ attrib. J. Zoffany, oils, RBG Kew 
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87 

IN MEMOEIAM, 

WlLLIA-M AlTOK. 

Without entering into particulars of the early history of the Koyal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, it may be mentioned, in connection with the 
history of William Aiton, that they were famous in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and were then the property, through marriage, of 
Lord Capel, whose name survives at Kevv in " Capel House " near the 
bridge. About the year 1730 the Prince of Wales, father of George the 
Third, leased the property from the Capel family and began the exten- 
sive alterations and improvements, which were finished by his widow 
Augusta, the Princess Dowager of Wales, during whose possession, from 
1751 to 1772, they gained their scientific character. Various persons 
noted in botany, in horticulture, and in garden architecture were 
employed, or concerned, in the extensive works, among them William 
Kent, Lord Bute, Sir John Hill, Sir Joseph Banks, and Sir William 
Chambers. The last-named designed and built most of the structures in 
the garden, from the temples and pagoda to the glass-houses, including 
the great stove (which still existed when the writer entered Kew in 
I860), between the years 1758 and 1762. The Physic or Exotic Garden, 
according to Chambers, was not begun till 1700. This brings us to the 
date of William Aiton. He was born in 1731 at a small village near 
Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, aud in duo course was " trained in the science 
and practice of horticulture," evidently beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder. In 1754 he left Scotland for London, and was soon engaged 
under the celebrated Philip Miller in the Chelsea Physic Garden, where 
he did so well that in 1759 he was recommended to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales as a competent person to take charge of the botanical collec- 
tions at Kew. It is not clear whether there was a predecessor holding 
exactly the same position at Kew, but it is unlikely, because the building 
of the various stoves and greenhouses, including the orangery, was not 
completed before 1761. Aiton had excellent opportunities, of which he 
made the most, gaining for himself and Kew a European reputation. 
No expense seems to have been spared, and the best methods known 
were adopted in all the garden structures. Seeds, bulbs, and plants were 
sent to Kew from all parts of the world where Englishmen travelled. 
A little later, 1768-80, Cook's voyages were undertaken, and Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was attached to the first, began his numerous contributions, 
two Australian species of Casuarina being among the first. In 1772 
Francis Masson was sent to the Cape of Good Hope to collect living 
plants and seeds for Kew, and he was highly successful, sending home 
such "a profusion of plants unknown till that time in the Botanical 
Gardens of Europe that Kew thereby in a great measure attained that 
acknowledged superiority which it now holds over every similar estab- 
lishment in Europe." Meanwhile Sir John Hill, a prolific writer of 
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the period on botanical subjects, published- in 17CS the first Horlas 
Kewensis, an octavo volume of 45S pages containing an enumeration of 
between three and four thousand species of plants cultivated at Kew. 
Sir John Hill's position in relation to Kew is uucertain, though probably 
honorary ; but ThorntDn, the author of the Temple of Mora and other 
costly illustrated book;!, styles hi in (1799) the "First Superintendent of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew." 

Until 1783 William Aiton had charge of the botanical department 
only, but in that year he was " promoted to the more lucrative office of 
managing the pleasura and kitchen gardens at Kew, which he was 
allowed to retain in connection with the botanical department, which 
he had before occupied." He lived in the house that is now occupied 
by the Curator and which was for a considerable period the official 
residence of the Director during the time that the establishment was 
in Royal occupation. His son Wm, Townsend Aiton died there in 
1849. 

In 1789 he published his ITortas Keivensis, or Catalogue of the Plants 
cultivated in the Jloijal Botanic Garden at Kew, consisting of three octavo 
volumes with thirteen coloured plates. This is an admirably concise 
work, and, although it was preceded by eight editions of Philip Miller's 
classic Gardeners' Dictionary, it was the foundation of the history of the 
introduction of exotic plants for cultivation in England. About 5500 
species belonging to 1110 * genera are briefly described, with references 
to the most important botanical publications of the period, the native 
country of each species, date of introduction, and by whom introduced. 

Hill's Jlortus Kewensis, already referred to, is little more than a list of 
names with the shortsst of descriptive phrases, so that we are almost 
wholly indebted to William Aiton for the record of information respect- 
ing the introduction of plants during and preceding his period. 

In his preface Aiton says : — " Small as the book appears, the composi- 
tion of it has cost him a large portion of the leisure allowed by the 
daily duties of his station, during more thau sixteen years. In all that 
time it has been thought worthy the assistance of men more learned 
than himself." A second edition of the Hortus Kewensis, consisting of 
live volumes, was published between 1810 and 1813 by his son and 
successor. 

Respecting the personal character and attainments of William Aiton, 
there is little on record, but what there is highly favourable. Aitonia 
capensis, named in his honour by Thunberg in 1776, is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine (1791), t. 173, and William Curtis, who doubtless 
wrote from personal knowledge, says : — " The great length of time 
Mr. Aiton has been engaged in the cultivation of plants, the immense 
numbers which have been the constant objects of his care, through 
every period of their growth, joined to his supei ior discernment, give him 

* I have not verified these figures, which are taken from Frederick Seheer's Kew 

and its Garden*, and Jol n Smith's Records of Kew Gardens. 
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a decided superiority iu the prima facie knowledge of living plants over 
most Botanists of the present day. His abilities in the other line of his 
profession, are displayed in the eulogies of all who have seen the ro3 r .d 
collection at Kew, which he has the honour to superintend." 

Curtis, and many other botanical writers, state that Aitonia capensis 
was named by the younger Linmeus in honour of William Aiton. This 
i3 true, in a sense, because he actually described the same plant (Supple- 
mentum Plantarum Systematis Vegelabilium, p. 303) under the name 
Aytonia capsnsis. This was in 1781, five years after C. P. Thunberg bad 
published it. 

Aitonia capensis is a native of South Africa, where it ranges from 
Albany, in the East, to Little Namaqualand, in the West. It is a shrub 
of more botanical than horticultural interest, having a somewhat 
anomalous floral structure, in consequence of which it has been alterna- 
tively referred to the Sapindaceae and the Meliaceas. Its reddish flowers 
are succeeded by large, red, bladdery seed-vessels, similar in texture 
to the enlarged calyx of the winter cherry. Probably this shrub 
owes its wide distribution to the fact that the seed-vessel is easily dis- 
persed by the wind. Speaking generally, the species of South African 
plants are very local. 

Among the dried specimens in the Kew Herbarium is one preserved 
by Bishop Goodenough, probably from a plant grown at Kew, and 
labelled in the Bishop's handwriting, "Aitonia honesta, S. G.," i. e. 
S.unnel Goodenough. 

William Aiton died on February 2nd, 1T93, in his sixty-third year, 
was buried at Kew, and among the pall-bearers were Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bishop Goodenough, Dr. Dryander, and Zoffany, the artist, who lived 
at Strand-on-the-Green. This is sufficient testimony of the high esteem 
in which he was held in different circles of Society. A funeral sermon 
was preached at Brentford by the Bev. W. Smith, from which we learn 
that Aiton was known and' appreciated abroad as well as at home, as 
is proved by the following extract from the printed sermon : — " Not 
only was our friend universally known and esteemed in his own country, 
but his name and fame have extended to distant kingdoms, and to every 
quarter of the globe. I myself found them passports in various places 
abroad, and through his recommendation alone have been introduced to 
men of genius and science in foreign courts." 

On bearing of Aiton's death, the Marchioness of Rockingham wrote 
to Sir James Smith in the following terms : — " I little thought five years 
ago that I could have felt so much concern for the death of Mr. Aiton ; 
but I had not seen him then, and only looked upon him as the Kew. 
gardener ; but the single quarter of an hour he was with me occasioned 
an instantaneous conversion. I was quite charmed with the plainness 
of his manners, without a grain of that pomposity one might have 
expected ; but on the contrary, quite pleasant and communicative in his 
profession ; in short, he took my fancy so much that I cannot help 
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feeling iufiiiite regret that so great and good a man in his line should 
now be no more." 

In Kew Church is a mural tablet bearing the inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory of William Aiton, 
Gardener to His Majesty King George the Third. 
He died Feb. 2, 1793, aged sixty-two. 

Flowers ! that assembled from each foreign spot 
Here bkom by royal aid, and bless your lot ! 
In circling rays a radiant glory frame, 
Round this memorial of your Alton's name ; 
His patient care, his pure benignant mind, 
Rank and distinction to your tribes assign'd ; 
Will yoi permit no venal bard to bend 
In just regret of Flora's buried friend; 
■ ■ Tis ber's his living monument to raise, 

Proof of his toil and herald of his praise, 
Nor end the plaudits of his virtues here, 
Those w 10 embellish earth to Heaven are dear. 

The lines are not good, but the intention doubtless was, and it is 
pleasant to be able to repeat here so much that is laudatory of the first 
botanical gardeuer of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

W. BOTTING HeMSLEY. 

John Rogers. 

Born at Richmond in Surrey on February 10th, 1752, and entering 
what were then known as the Royal Gardens, Richmond (but which 
now form part of the A.rboretum at Kew), before he was out of his 
teens, John Rogers is one of the very first Kewites of whom we have 
any record. In 1 838 he published his " Life and Reminiscences," a very 
interesting little book, from which we are kindly permitted by the present 
bead of the family — Mr. A. C. Rogers of Southampton — to make the 
following extracts. To Mr. Rogers are also due the thanks of the Com- 
mittee for the use of the two portrait blocks of William Aiton and 
John Rogers. 

The latter writes : — "As soon as I was old enough I went to school 
at Richmond and afterwards to a Classical Seminary in Soho Square, 
London, the identical house in which Sir Joseph Banks resided. When 
about eight years old ay father took me from Richmond to London to 
see the funeral of King George II. I returned by the only coach on 
the road at that time, and the reader can imagine what sort of a vehicle 
it was when I say the coachman always carried ropes and halters to tie 
up such parts of the co^ch as were likely to break down or come apart. 

" My father having left it entirely optional with myself to choose the 
profession I pleased, I soon afterwards, from reading a work just then 
published, Every man his own gardener, by an old friend of my father's, 
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Aiton, William Townsend (1766-1849), horticulturist, was born at 199 Kew 
Road, Kew, Surrey, on 2 February 1766, the elder son of the horticulturist William 
Aiton (1731-1793) and his wife, Elizabeth (c.1740-1826), whose maiden name was 
possibly Townsend. He was educated privately in Chiswick and at Bower House 
school in Camberwell. Through the influence of Sir Joseph Banks he was 
apprenticed at the age of sixteen to his father; he also undertook private 
commissions as a landscape gardener. On the death of his father he succeeded the 
latter in the royal gardens at Kew, and on the resignation of John Haverfield the 
younger in 1795 those at Richmond. In 1804 Aiton took control of the gardens of 
Kensington and St James's palaces in succession to William Forsyth, and by 1827 
he was styled— at his own suggestion— director-general of his majesty's gardens. He 
was held in high esteem by George III and the royal family, and conducted a 
confidential correspondence with the duke of Kent until the time of his death. John 
Nash consulted him over the planting scheme for St James's Palace and the 
Brighton Pavilion. He landscaped 40 acres at Buckingham Palace, uniting two 
small ponds into a grand lake, and supervised many extensive and important 
alterations at Windsor. 

Aiton succeeded in getting his brother John appointed to the charge of the 
Hampton Court Gardens over the gardener to the duke of Clarence, but the result 
was the reduction of his own authority, on the duke's accession as William IV, to 
the charge of the Kew and Buckingham Palace gardens. Although he supervised the 
construction of a £6000 greenhouse at Kew in 1839, his management of Kew was 
severely criticized in John Lindley's report on the royal gardens: his reign was seen 
as one of procrastination, characterized by his failure to deal with correspondence 
and his lack of any clear policy. The gardens were transferred to the state and in 
June 1840 W. J. Hooker was appointed director, although only in November did 
Aiton agree to relinquish control. He surrendered his post on 25 March 1841, but 
retained the management of the pleasure grounds at Kew until 1845. He received a 
generous pension of £1000 per annum (Hooker's salary, by comparison, was £300, 
with a £200 housing allowance). 

Between 1796 and 1802 Aiton published an edition of Franz Bauer's Delineations of 
Exotick Plants and in 1810-13 a second edition of 1250 copies of his father's 
Hortus Kewensis, in five volumes. The scientific content in the Hortus Kewensis is 
attributable to Sir Joseph Banks's librarians, Jonas Dryander and Robert Brown, 
who contributed much original work to the last two volumes. Aiton checked the 
dates of introduction of plants, of which over 11,000 are listed, and he also 
supervised production of an Epitome, in one volume, published in 1814. His papers 
and the draft of a second edition of the Epitome were burnt by his brother John, 
although part of the manuscript of the Hortus Kewensis, in the hand of Aiton's 
amanuensis, Richard Cunningham, survives at Kew, while Brown's drafts are at the 
Natural History Museum. Aiton's herbarium relating to the work, with Robert 
Teesdale's herbarium, which he had bought in 1805, were auctioned at his death. 
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His library, with that of John, was auctioned in 1851: Kew was forbidden to bid. 



Aiton was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1797 and was one of the 
founders and an active fellow of the Horticultural Society. To its Transactions he 
contributed a paper on the cultivation of the cucumber, for which he was awarded a 
silver medal in 1817. He died at 199 Kew Road, unmarried, on 9 October 1849, and 
was buried at St Anne's, Kew Green, where there is a plaque. His heir was his 
illegitimate son, William Atwell Smith (b. 1808). 

Aiton, an able landscape gardener, was too inflexible to appreciate the changing 
role of botanic gardens, a role which Hooker understood and which was, 
paradoxically, promoted by Banks, Aiton's patron. His legacy is therefore largely in 
the royal gardens other than Kew and in the names of a number of garden plants 
commemorating him, one not yet relegated to synonymy being Robert Brown's 
name Serruria aitonii (Proteaceae). 

D. J. MABBERLEY 

Sources R. Desmond, Kew: the history of the Royal Botanic Gardens (1995) • D. J. Mabberley, 
Jupiter botanicus: Robert Brown of the British Museum (1985) ■ H. R. Fletcher, The story of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 1804-1968 (1969) ■ J. Britten, "The history of Aiton's Hortus Kewensis', Journal 
of Botany, British and Foreign, 50 (1912), 3rd suppl., 1-16 

Archives RBG Kew, notebook | BL, letters to Sir Joseph Banks, Add. MSS 33980-33982 ■ NHM, 
corresp. 

Likenesses L. Poyot, lithograph, 1829, RBG Kew ■ portrait, Royal Horticultural Society, London; 
repro. in Fletcher, The story of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Wealth at death £7000: TNA: PRO, PROB 11/2102 
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and would have included autumn-raised annuals 
which flower the following spring or summer, 
but even this definition would not be exact, 
for it includes mauy tender perennials when 
grown in this climate, and possibly excludes 
some annuals. The truth is, the two classes 
merge into one another 50 gradually that it is 
impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
them. For example, there is perhaps no plant 
that would be more certainly called an annual 
than Mignonette, yet under certain treatment 
it assumes the perennial habit, and becomes 
almost a shrub. It is largely a question of the 
conditions. 




THE gardens of Mr. Charles R. W. 
Adeane at llabraham Hall are a 
refutation of the theory that an 
ardent agriculturist does not take 
much interest in horticulture. The 
fine old mansion belonging to Mr. 
Adeane, whose herd of shorthorns 
and flock of Southdowns are famous in the agri. 
cultural world, is surrounded by pleasure 
grounds of many charms ; while, as to the culti- 
vation of fruit, it is a tradition, founded on a 
superstructure of fact, that llabraham Peaches 
and Nectarines can hold their own against anv 
in the country; and Mr. Alderman, the present 



Nature's Layering Method. 

May 15th. — Some of the Spruces have a 
remarkable habit of growth, the limbs extending 
outwards like huge candelabra, as in the speci- 
men shown in the photograph. When these 
extending limbs touch the ground, they often 
root, forming independent trees around the 
parent ; and so in time large groups may come 
into existence. In the Tropics there are, of 
course, many trees which multiply in this way, 
but in this country instances are rare. 

H. C. Davipson. 
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walls. Some of the varieties do even better out- 
side than at Welbeck. This is a west wall. 
The coping is put up for protection in winter, 
but as soon as we are satisfied that there is no 
danger of frosts, it is removed. On this wall 
you see a fine tree of Dryden, a very useful 
Nectarine; Early Rivers, another Nectarine 
which does fairly well ; and Sea Eagle, a Peach 
of which we grow a number. This tree is 
between six and seven years old." 

"What is the tree with fruit so well set?" 

"Humboldt Nectarine. We shall have to thin 
it tremendously. Here is another, Sea Eagle, 
and next to it is Princess of Wales Peach, of 



a very strong constitution. We have gathered 
fruits weighing three-quarters of a pound off 
some of the trees." 

"Is Violette Hative one cf your Peaches?" 

"Yes, and it is doing extremely well. Lord 
Napier is a good variety of Nectarine, and the 
adjoining tree of Harrington Peach, though very 
old, bears very good crops. Crimson Galande 
is a beautiful Peach, with fine flavour, and 




Mk. Aldmvan. 



The Gardens at 

Babraham Mall, Cambridge. 

♦ 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. R. ALDERMAN. 




head gardener, has maintained their reputation 
by the success which he has achieved as an 
exhibitor. On my arrival at llabraham, which 
I visited in the middle of April, Mr. Alderman 
suggested that we should commence by devoting 
attention to the principal feature of the gar- 
dens. 

"It is the outside fruit, then?" I said, as we 
inspected a tree of Lady Falmerston, with its 
pretty small flowers. 

•Yes, the Peaches and Nectarines on the 



which we get fruit with a wonderful colour, 
lint the sun is so hot that we sometimes have 
to shade the wall. In this very warm corner 
we have a tree of a Peach not generally grown 
— Desse Jardine." 

"When does the fruit ripen?" 

"It is a mid-season Peach. The fruit is very 
fine, and we have had some great crops off this 
tree, which was planted about eight years ago." 

"Why do you (jo in so largely for Sea Eagle?" 

"Because it does particularly well. It has 



amongst the late varieties Walhurtnn Admirable 
holds a high place in our regard." 

A Pine Late Kectarina. 

"Here," continued Mr. Alderman, "is a very 
good late Nectarine, Victoria, which has a 
delicious flavour. Some 'people say that it is 
improved by being grown under glass, but we 
have them towards the end of August as good 
as could be desired, except that they have not 
much colour. Late Admir.ible is one of the 
best of the late varieties of Peaches." 

"Which is your earliest Peach?" 

"Decidedly, Waterloo, an American variety, 
which is ready early in July. You see we do 
a lot of netting. It is necessary, in order to 
keep the birds off. The bees fertilise all the 
fruit." 

"Do you root-prune the trees often?" 

"Every season. We also give them every 
season a small quantity of sweet, fibrous 
loam." 

"You have anotheT fine tree of the Nectarine 
Dryden?" 

"Yes, it covers a lot of ground. Near it is a 
tree of Gladstone, which was only transferred 
to this spot in the winter. Gladstone is a 
Peach succeeding the Princess of Wales, large, 
and of good colour and flavour." 

A. Little-srrown Peach. 

"Do you shift many fruit trees?" 

"We are always moving them It is very im- 
portant to get at the bottom as well as at the 
top of the trees. Now, we come to another 
Peach which is not very often grown.'' 

"What is its name?" 

"Teton de Venus. It is a very free cropper, 
and the fruit is distinctly handsome. Other 
varieties on this wall include more of Princess 
of Wales, BardngtOO, and Lady Palmerston. 
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Here, also, is Nectarine Byron (a late large 
orange variety), and Rivers' Early Orange." 

Eight Hundred Dozen Fruit. 

"Can you tell me how much fruit you pick 
in a good season off the Peach and Nectarine 
trees on tho walls?" 

"About eight hundred dozen. We begin to 



Clapp's Favourite, Nouvelle Fulvie, Beurre 
Baltet Pere, Beurre d'Amanlis, and Seckle, the 
last being Mr. Adeane's favourite Pear." 

" How many varieties of Apples do you 
grow?" 

"Quite a hundred. The best in cultivation is 
Lane's Prince Albert, and next, of cooking 
Apples, are Newton Wonder and Bramley's 



We crop the plants three seasons. Other varie- 
ties grown are Waterloo, Exonicnsis, and 
Givon's Late Prolific. All the latest varieties 
of Gooseberries and Currants, which we protect 
by netting, are grown." 

An Informal Herbaceous Border. 

"While fruit adorns your walls, you do not 
neglect to decorate your kitchen garden with 
plenty of flowers. I have seen it a blaze of 

colour." 

"You are referring to the herbaceous border 
at the end, which can be seen on the other side 
of the Granta — the river running past the gar- 
den. The principal plants 111 the border are 
Mallows, Larkspurs, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Candytuft, Verbenas, Achillea ptarmica (whitej, 
Asters amellus bessarabicus, Thomsoni, Osprey, 
White Spray; Phloxes Agnes, General Roberts, 
Mrs. Anderson, Etna, Marquis, Maggie Forbes, 
with Rudbeckias in variety, and Hollyhocks at 
the back. There is nothing in the least formal 
about the border, but the principle is to grow 
big clumps of colour." 

How to Treat Hollyhocks. 

"Have you any trouble with Hollyhocks?" 

"No, because we grow them fresh every year. 
This is the only way to ensure immunity from 
pests. Holmes' Magnificent is a soft yellow, 
and we match it with a good scarlet. We are 
going to cover the end wall with Honeysuckle 
and Clematis, in order to make it both fragrant 
and beautiful. Before we go into the little 
Rose garden, which adjoins the kitchen garden, 
1 may mention that we have a good collection 
of Border Carnations, the best being Duchess of 
Rothesay, Lady Hermione, and Lord Roberts." 

"Your Rose garden, with its stone paths and 
moss and rock plants intersecting, has other 





Golden Queen Lettuce Ready for Cutting, at Babraham Hall. 



gather early in July, and go on to the end ol 
October. You will see what we- do under glass 
presently." 

"To proceed with the walls, I notice that you 
are well supplied with Plums?" 

"Yes, there is a representative collection, in- 
cluding a nice lot of the old English Greengage, 
which, I think, still surpasses every other Plum 
in Savour. Reine Claude de Bavay and Trans- 
parent Gage are two of the best dessert varie- 
ties. One of our most healthy trees is a Jeffer- 
son, and Washington is making a lot of wood. 
Other good varieties are Grand Duke, Pond's 
Seedling, Large Black Imperial, Monarch (a big 
cooking Plum), and Coe's Golden Drop, of 
which we have three fine trees." 

Apricots and Cherries. 

"What about Apricots?" 

"There is a wall devoted entirely to Apricots. 
It was planted three years ago with Moor Park 
(which is the best Apricot) and Rivers' Early 
(a new variety)- Apricots do not thrive like 
Peaches." 

"Do the conditions suit Cherries?" 

"Morellos on a north wall are doing well. 
Then there are the Pears on cordons on the 
walls, which we grow for showing, in addition 
to many others." 

"Where are the others grown?" 

"In a plantation, ten acres in extent, 
in addition to the kitchen garden, where a 
quantity of Pears and Apples on pyramids and 
bushes are grown. There are no standards. I 
suppose we have about fifty varieties of Pears." 

The Best Six Pears and Apples. 

" Will you give me the names of the best half 
dozen in their order of merit, as you find them ?" 

"Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Madame Treyve, 
Fondante d'Automne, and Durondeau. Others 
on the walls only that are particularly at home 
are Rivers' Magnate (a beautiful Pear), Winter 
Nelis, Marguerite Marillat, Glou Morceau, 



Seedling. The three best dessert Apples are 
Cox's Orange Pippin, King of the Pippins, and 
Blenheim Orange." 

"You have a fine batch of Strawberries 
coming on." 

"They are all Royal Sovereign. We force 
about fifteen hundred, and, although I try all 
the new varieties, I have never found one yet 
to come up to Royal Sovereign. No doubt it 
does exceptionally well r»n our very light land. 



charms than Roses. I allude to the glorious 
mass of golden flower on the side wall of the 
summer-house." 

"Yes, that is a nice specimen of Forsythia 
suspensa, which has been :n bloom for a week, 
and will last a couple of weeks longer. It was 
planted three years ago. We are covering the 
front with Wistaria sinensis." 

"Are the Rose beds mixed.- 1 " 

"No, they are in one variety, the varieties 
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being Catherine Mennet, Caroline Testout, La 
France, and White Maman Coci«t." 

Lettuce Nine Months in the Tear. 

Passing the frame ground, and noticing in 
one of the pits some nice fruits of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry, which Mr. Alderman 
began to gather at the end of March, I asked 
about Ihe Cucumbers. 

"The best all-round variety is Rochford's 
Market, and other good varieties are Sutton's 
Pride of Market, Delicacy, and Carters' Best of 
AH. We have no French garden, but we grow 
French Lettuce, and cut Lettuce nine months 
out of twelve, using Endive for the three remain, 
ing." 

"When do you sow your first batch of 
Lettuce?" 

"At the end of February, and plant out in 
frames about the end of March. We find that 
Veitch's Golden Queen and Early Paris Market 
force better than other varieties. Later we grow 
chiefly Paris White Cos and Veitch's Superb 
White." 

"Do you go in for early Potatoes?'' 
"Our first-early is Duke of York, with Table 
Talk for the second, and Tyne Kidney for the 
main crop. The principal Peas are Carters' 
Daylight and Carters' Early Morn." 

Violets and Chrysanthemums. 

"Then you have a large number of Violets in 
the frames." 

"Yes, they are rather a speciality, and do well 
on a north border. We grow Marie Louise, 
Parma, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Princess of Wales, and 
Califomian. We aTe just getting our Chrysan- 
themums potted up." 

"How many?" 

"About six hundred. The best for large 
blooms are F. S. Vallis, F. W. Vallis, Miss E. 
Fulton, Bealtice May, Bessie Godfrey, Mer- 
maid, W. R. Church, Madame R. Oberthur, 
General Hutton, Edith Smith, Mrs. C. Crooks, 
and Ethel Filzroy." 

A Combination of Blue and White. 

"You have a fine show of flowers in your 
stove?" 

"The Hibiscus which covers the walls is 
always in flower. There are two varieties, 
claret and salmon-coloured, and the great 
number of blooms render them very ornamental. 
We feed them a little with cow manure. Gar- 
denias are very popular, but I am retarding 
them, so that they may flower in May. The 
variety is G. florida. We get a pretty contrast 
of blue and white colour from the Browallias 
and Primula stellata. The treatment of 
Browallias is stove rather than greenhouse, and 
they can be flowered better from seed than 
from cuttings. Practically the only Orchid9 
grown are Calanthes Veitchii and Coelogyne 
cristata." 

" Schizanthus seem to be prominent in your 
flowering house." 

" We grow a great quantity of it, because, in 
addition to its usefulness in the mansion, we 
find it valuable in decorating the church. For 
three or four years I have saved my own seed. 
I do the same with Cyclamen, of which you 
see we have a number of salmon-pink ; also 
Amaryllis, of which I had several beautiful 
flowers this season. Zonal Pelargoniums are 
another feature, and we grow about two hundred 
Malmaison Carnations." 

Standard Heliotropes. 

"Then, there are your standard Heliotropes?" 

"We get them a good height, and I think 
Lord Roberts is about the best variety. We 
bring tbera inside when the frost comes, treat 
them with gentle heat, and then they grow 
very rapidly. ' 

" Do you get good crops of Grapes in your 
Vineries?" 

" Extremely good. The varieties are Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Alicante, and Black 
Hamburgh. The trees are only eight years old, 
and the border inside." 



"What are the varieties in your Nectarine 
house?" 

"Precoce de Cfoncels and Early Rivers. 
From the first of these trees we gathered last 
year fifteen dozen fruits, and from the second 
fourteen dozen. In the Peach house, where the 
trees carry about the same quantity of fruit, 
are Kivers' Early York, Crimson Galande, and 
Hale's Early. In the Fig house, Brown Turkey 
does well." 

"Yon do not cover the back walls of your 
fruit houses?" 

"No; I thiflk it better to keep them un- 
covered, and certainly the crops point to the 
conclusion that it is good policy. There is 
one feature of the kitchen garden which you 
might like to mention — I mean a double border 
of Japanese Peonies." 

"Grown in clumps?" 

"Yes, and comprising, amongst other colours, 
pink, white, and salmon. They are at their 
best in July. With regard to treatment, it is 
good policy to grow them entirely by them- 
selves. The only feeding required is a little 
weak liquid- manure-water occasionally." 

The Italian Design. 

We then proceeded to the vicinity of the 
mansion,' noting, as we approached, a little, 
old-fashioned English garden, with dwarf 
plants between the stones of the paths. Here 
Daffodils were flowering, and will, later on, be 
succeeded by many varieties of Pansies. 

"Other contents of this garden," said Mr. 
Alderman, "are clumps of Rosemary, Foxgloves, 
and Lavender, with Drier Roses surrounding a 
centre of Laurette Messimy, and, at the back, 
Crimson, Carmine and other Ramblers. Further 
on, in the spring border, with the Rambler 
Roses at the back, are Grape Hyacinths, 
Anemones and Scillas. As to the mansion 
itself, the French Hoses on the verandahs, with 
Myosotis underneath, are a feature ; and later 
on we add different varieties of sweet-scented 
Geraniums and Nicotianas." 

"Your only formal bedding seems to be the 
Italian design on the other side of the mansion." 

"Yes, and, as you notice, the whole of the 
beds are scarlet and white Tulips, which will 
be followed by scarlet Geraniums, chiefly Henry 
Jacoby, Paul Crarnpel, and Vesuvius. For these 
beds we grow about five thousand scarlet 
Geraniums, and the effect when they aTc all in 
flower is very fine." 

Boses and the Boctery. 

"Have you anything special in the conserva- 
tory?" 

"At the present time, Schizanthus and 
GeTaniums, with pretty foliage, occupy most of 
the space. On the grass at the side you notice 
in one bed a number of clipped Yews, and in 
another a dozen specimens of Box planted 
together, which, I believe, date back many 
years." 

"Which do you consider the most notable 
trees on the lawn?" 

"The Copper Beech, feathered down to the 
ground, further on a very fine Fern-leaved 
Beech, and also the Cedars. In the sunk Rose 
garden, the large bed is filled entirely with La 
France, the four round beds with 0 little French 
cluster Rose, and the four corner beds with 
Caroline Testout." 

"Have you many varieties in the rock gar- 
den running close to the old-fashioned summer- 
house?" 

"There are a number of seedlings, which we 
had from the late Sir Michael Foster's garden : 
but the varieties now in flower are chiefly 
Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Alyssums, Madwort, and 
double white Arabis." 

"How long have you been at Babraham, Mr. 
Alderman ?" 

"Nine years in August. I started my garden, 
ing career at Burghley House, Stamford, under 
Mr. Gilbert. I was afterwards for a time at Lord 
Rosslyn's place next I spent three years and a 
half at Garbrand Hall, Surrey ; and then for 
eight years I was foreman at Welbeck." 

Alfikd Wilcox. 



The Ideal Garden. 



IV.— THE ART OF DESIGNING. 

BEFORE commencing to treat, as it is my 
intention to do, ot the ideals on which 
each feature of the garden should be 
modelled, it would be well to state a few 
of the principles of designing. Here I wish it 
to be understood that I do not necessarily mean 
the formation of a garden in strict conformity 
to the run of the rule or the swing of the com- 
pass In the planning of gardens there are two 
schools— one insists on the beauty of sym- 
metrical outline and the dignity of straightness, 
while the ether inclines to disallow any line 
which possesses either of these properties. 
These, of course, are the extremes, and, as in 
most other walks of life, these extremists are 
wrong. The sensible, practical man endeavours 
to combine the good points which undoubtedly 
exist in both systems. 

Personally, 1 incline more to the laying-out of 
a garden on natural lines, which means, almost 
invariably, nonconformity to rule or compass. 
But because I love natural scenery, and wish 
a garden to be an epitome of natural beauty, I 
cannot be blind to the beauty which is' often 
associated with a formal garden. The whole 
idea of formality need not be entirely eliminated 
from the plan of the natural garden, for often 
the formality is so unobtrusive, and the furnish- 
ing of the beds so artistically performed, that 
the idea of symmetry of outline is lost in the 
admiration provoked by the undeniable beauty 
of the plants and flowers. It must be regret- 
fully admitted that the rail against formality is 
often used as a cloak for incompetence, or, at 
any rate, negligence. ' Now, while I do not 
advise the formation of a heavy, symmetrical 
design, I do insist that, where such a design 
already exists, and is ltkely to remain, every 
effort should be made to so emphasise the beauty 
of the flowers, by appropriate furnishing and 
artistic blending of colours, that the monotony 
of regularity is well nigh forgotten. I know 
this is difficult, but it is a noble endeavour. 

The Only Safe Method. 

Now that we are at the beginning of the 
attempt to call into actuality an ideal garden, 
I must lay it down as esiential that a plan of 
the garden be made. Contrary to the opinion 
and advice of many "practicaL" men, it is really 
the only safo and reasonable method. Just as 
every builder must have a plan of the projected 
building, so should every gardener have a plan, 
drawn to scale, of the garden he is to make. 
Now, in the formation of the plan, the first 
item, following the setting-off of the boundary, is 
to decide what are the main features to be in- 
cluded. The factors governing the choice of 
these will necessarily be, for the most part, 
individual and local. The desire to include a 
certain feature may be negatived by the fact 
that it could not be suitably arranged. Again, 
all the conditions necessary to form a certain 
feature in an ideal manner may prevail, and yet 
the owner's taste may not incline to that direc- 
tion, and to include a feature which will not 
prove of interest to the one on whom its main- 
tenance will ultimately depend, is not a policy 
to be recommended. 

When, however, it has been decided what are 
the main features to be included, the ideal place 
for them will have to be found, and roughly 
marked out on the plan. A Rosery, a water 
garden, a pergola, a vegetable and fruit plot, 
a rootery, a conservatory, a rock garden, may 
each or all be included ; but to find the place 
for them, such as is ideal in itself, and will 
admit of all the features being well associated 
and blended, so that they fit in with each other 
and with the house, is a task of no small mag- 
nitude. As we proceed, I hope to point out the 
special requirements of each of these, in order 
to approach the ideal, and every endeavour must 
be made to fulfil those requirements. 

Presuming for the moment that these features 
are fixed, we have to consider the best means 
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ALDUS JOHN 1 [10] From ' Cochester People', volume 1 

Gardener 
£1. 1741-1767 

A free burgess voting in 1741 fur Savage and Gray and in 1747 
for Nassau and Gray, Was steward at the annual Auricula Feast 
at the Castle Inn in 1754 Vpsj 4 May 1754). He died in 1767 and 
his wife and son advertised as follows:- 

Whereas JOHN ALDUS, gardener and Nursery Man, 
lately dwelling on EAST HILL in COLCHESTER, is now 
deceased. This is to acquaint those Gentlemen that used 
to favour him with their Custom, and others, that the 
business will be carried on by the Widow Aldus and her 
son John Aldus (qv); they hoping that such their friends 
will continue their favours to them, and may depend 
upon having their commands, duly expeditiously and 
carefully obeyed.... They have a great variety of choice 
Fruit Trees, as Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots; with 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plumbs, and all other sorts 
of Fruit Trees; fine young Virgin Quick, and Box for 
Edgings, & many Sorts of Evergreens, likewise a large 
Number of Mulberry -trees; all which are to be sold at a 
reasonable Rate (Ipsf 31 January 1767). 
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Horticultural Lectures. 

With the opening days of spring the 
winter session of the numerous gardeners' 
associations will have drawn to a close, 
and the committees will, if they are Wise, 
be giving attention to the preparation of 
the programme of the meetings that will 
be commenced shortly after the cessation 
of the summers activities. Hence some 
reference at the present time to this im- 
portant matter can hardly fail 
to prove useful, especially to 
those who are desirous of 
avoiding a slavish adherence 
to traditional methods of pro- 
cedure. In many instances the 
consideration of the pro- 
gramme is deferred until 
within a comparatively short 
period of the inaugural meet- 
ing of the session, but there i 
are several objections to such m 
delay. In the first, the M 
members of the executive will 
not have six months after- 
wards so clearly in their mind 
the weak and strong features 
of tlie session as at its close, 
and therefore will not be in a 
position to so fully appreciate 
tlie desirability of making such 
changes in methods of proce- 
dure as are essential to tiie 
maintenance of the meetings 
at a high level. By commenc- v 
ing the preparatory work now 
there will be less difficulty in 
obtaining papers and lectures 
from horticulturists living at 
some distance beyond the 
sphere of the society^ opera- 
tions. As regards readers of 
papers resident in the district, 
the additional time will be a 
distinct advantage, as it will 
give them fuller' opportunities 
for thinking out the details of 
their subjects previous to com- 
mitting their thoughts to paper-. There 
is the further advantage in commencing 
early, of being able to bring the programme 
before those who are interested in garden- 
ing well in advance of the opening meetings. 
W bether the programme should be wholly 
filled by members, or include several 
lectures given by prominent horticul- 
turists, is a question that must be 
determined by the circumstances of 
'•aoh ca>c. Then* an* not wanting 
those who believe that the first of the 
two methods is preferable* From long ex- 
perience of the work of gardeners' socie- 
ties we are fully persuaded that the best 
course is to include- in the programme of 
« aeh session the names of a few prominent 
horticulturists who reside outside the dis- 



trict. They may not be more successful 
cultivators or better speakers than some 
who reside within the district but the 

7 

occasional visit of a stranger quickens the 
interest in the meetings, and lie will, more 
often than not, state his views upon some 
particular subject in a quite different 
manner than that to which the members 
have become accustomed. If t he societies 
are to fully accomplish the work of which 
they are capable*, the adoption of 
the second of the two courses of 
procedure is imperative. Hie time his 
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gone by when f he w lm|c of the meetings 

should be given up to the discussion of 
subjects of a severely practical character* 
Science, as well as practice, should have 
full recognition, and in each session about 
one-third of the papers and lectures should 
be on scientific matters having a direct 
bearing on horticulture, and these should 
be by recognised authorities on the respec- 
tive subject*. The formation, composi- 
tion, and amelioration of soils, the science 
of manuring, plant growth, hybridisation 
and cross-fertilisation, fungoid diseases 
and insects injurious t f ► plant lite, are sub- 
jects of much importance to those engaged 
in garden management, and if dealt with 
bv those fullv conversant with them will 
be of intense interest. The great industries 



that appeal to gardeners, such as the daffo- 
dil industry, the tomato industry, and the 
grape industry should also receive atten- 
tion, and if they are dealt with by those 
who are well acquainted with what is hi 
progress, both at home and abroad, l he 
meetings will be profitable as well as in- 
teresting. At least two evenings of the 
session shouM beset apart for an account 
of the chief gardens in the district, or of 
great gardens in other parts of the ['idled 
Kingdom, including, if so desired, the 
botanical establishments* Not *\\ long 

since the Croydon (iardeners* 
Society devoted an evening to 
;ui illustrated lecture on the 
gardens of which Croydon is 
the centre, and it was regarded 
as one of the most successful of 
the many admirable meetings 
which this enterprising society 
lias held. Kef ore societies can 
carry out programmes of so 
L comprehensive a character as 

"A here suggested it will be neces- 

sary fur them to have greater 
financial strength than is unt- 
ally considered sufficient. Th?y 
should certainly follow the ex- 

ample of tire Croydon Society* 
and provide themselves with a 
good projection lantern, as 
slides are a necessity for 
■ many of the subjects men- 

tioned. Thev will be found use- 
I fill for many others, and, if 

* some discretion is exercised, 

thev will add much to the in- 
W terest of the meetings. The 

lantern should be a good one. 
and adapted to the place of 
meeting and the method of 
illumination available, but the 
cost of purchase will not be so 
large that the amount cannot 
be raised without special diHi- 
eulty, provided the niwssary 
enterprise is forthcoming. It 

was found at Crovdon as will 
be found elsewhere, that 
the owners of gardens readily 
contribute to the fund raised for the 
purchase of the lantern. Illustrated 
lectures invariably prove the most attrac- 
tive, especially when tire members include 
a considerable proportion of a ma ten re, but 
it should be distinctly und< rstood that the 
slides should be used to elucidate the re- 
marks of the lecturer rather than to hide 
any defect he may possess as a speaker. 
The financial aspect of the work is not dis- 
posed of by the purchase of a lantern. The 
payment of lecturers on special subject* will 
have to be considered, and, with reference 
thereto, we would point out that it is un- 
reasonable to ask someone who has ob- 
tained a prominent position in the world 
of horticulture to lecture without fee, and, 
more often than not, to allow him to be 
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out of pocket to the extent of his travelling 
expenses. It is. of course, a different 
matter in the case of members, and of 
those resident in the same district, as they 
may be assumed to be sufficiently interested 
in tlie success of the society to be willing 
to render it assistance. Demonstrations of 
horticultural practice and of floral decora- 
tions should have a mors prominent posi- 
tion in programmes than is usually assigned 
them, for they are especially useful to 
young gardeners, and of interest to those 
who are no longer young. 



Mr, E. J. Allard, whose name is fami- 
liar to our readers by reason of his writings 
and the many reproductions from his plant 
portraits that have appeared in these 
pages has, as we have already announced, 
just taken up the very important post 
of garden superintendent at the John 
InncN Horticultural Institute, at Merton, 
of which Mr. Hateson is the director. Mr. 
Allard commenced his gardening career 
in a private establishment,, where lie had a 
good grounding in the general routine of 
garden practice. He then spent a tew 
mouths in a nurserv., and eventual] v en- 
tered service as an improver at the (^mi- 
bridge Botanic Gardens, under Mr. R. 
Irwin Lynch, M.A., where he added greatly 
to his experience and knowledge of plants. 
From Cambridge Mr. Allard went to Kew, 
where the large plant collections, library, 
practical work, and courses of lectures fur- 
ther enabled him to add to his knowledge 
and widen his experience. From Kew Mr. 
Allard returned to Cambridge Botanic Gar- 
dens, where for five ami a-half years he was 
foreman of the indoor department, this 
period being followed by one of five years 
as foreman of the outdoor department of 
the same establishment. Mr. Allard has 
had a good deal to do with the experimental 
work carried on at Cambridge, and took an 
active part in the work of plantf breeding 
there, and doubtless this experience wiH 
als > be of great value to him in his new 
duties. What force the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institute is to exert upon the hor- 
ticultural world depends largely upon the 
lines of development Mr. Hateson lavs 
down ; he has certainly an able lieutenant 
in Mr. Allard. who lias our heartiest wishes 
tor a successful c treer. 

Haarlem Jubilee Flower 

Show.— The first of the series of horti- 
cultural exhibitions arranged by tin* 
General Bulb Growers' Society of Haar- 
lem for the celebration of its jubilee was 
opened on Wednesday, March' 23. under 
the most favourable auspices. The exhi- 
bition is being held in Hertekamp Park, 
one of the public parks belonging to the 
city, and a more delightful place for the 
holding of flower shows it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. It is extensive, finely 
wooded, and convenient of access, and the 
greater p art of its area has been converted 
into a veritable flower garden that will be 
rich in attractions during the next two 
months. Just now it is gay with crocuses, 
and these will he followed by daffodils and 
hyacinths in variety, and a wide range of 
tulips in which early, mid-season, and 
May-flowering varieties are fully repre- 
sented. The contributions to the first of 
the temporary shows are arranged in four 
spacious structures that are equallv re- 
markable for elegunee of design and suit- 
ability for the purpose for which they have 
been erected, the lighting being particu- 
larly good. Within the several exhibition 
houses there is an exceptionally fine dis- 
play, hyacinths, tulips, mollis azaleas, 
rhododendrons, and lilacs being especially 
noteworthy. British horticulturists are in 



strong force, and among those who an- 
swered to their names when the jury was 
called on Tuesday morning last were: Mr. 
J. F. Meilattie, of Edinburgh; Mr. G. 
Cuthbert, of South ga te ; Mr. \\ alter Ware, 
Hath : Mr. C. K. Pearson and Mr. Dun- 
can Pearson, of Lowdham : and Mr. 
George Gordon, Kew. 

The Crush at the Horticul- 
tural Hall. — In order to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the crush that occurred on the 
occasion of the R.H.S. meeting of March 8, 
direction posts were set up in the hall on 
Tuesday last, indicating the route visitors 
should follow , and, in addition, every visi- 
tor was handed the following notice: For 
your own comfort as well as for that of 
others, you are entreated to turn to tlu j 
right immediately on entering the hall 
and keep stedfa&tly to the right, thus mak- 
ing the entire circuit of the hall, along 
the walls, first : and then proceeding to 
the central tables, still keep up and down 
to the right. 

Vandalism at Cambcrwell. 
The fact that a fine chestnut tree has 
been cut down in Camberwell Grove, for no 
apparent reason than the provision of work 
for the unemployed, and that the plane 
trees in Grow Park have been hideously 
lopped, though still young, is causing a 
great deal of anxiety on the part of tree 
lovers, for these things appear to have 
been done under the direction of the 
Borough Council, and not under the 
advice or guidance of anyone with a know- 
ledge of arboricuuure. 

Herbert Park, Dublin. A pre- 
mium having been offered fnr the best de- 
sign for the laying out of Herbert Park, 
Dublin, the site of the recent International 
Exhibition, a large number of designs were 
submitted, and that of Messrs. J, Choai 
and Suns, landscape gardeners, Crawley 
and Ijondou, has been accepted, and the 
premium awarded accordingly 

Rothamsted Report for 1909. 
—The annual report for from the 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Har- 
penden, with the Supplement to the Guide 
to the Experimental Plots has reached us, 
and shows that the staff under the 
direction of Mr, A. D. Hall, M,A,, 
V .R.S., has been exceedingly active during 
the past year in the investigations of 
matters of great interest to agriculturists 
and also to horticulturists. Special sub- 
jects investigated and briefly referred to in 
the report are t% The Effect of Partial 
Sterilisation of Soil on the Production of 
IMaut Food," '* Direct Assimilation of Am- 
monia Salts by Plants/ 1 u The Develop- 
ment of the Grain of Wheat." "The 
Amount of Free Lime and the Composition 
of the Soluble Phosphates in Basic Slag," 
and "Estimation of Calcium Carbonate in 
Soils." In connection with partial sterilisa- 
tion, it is stated that the heating or treat- 
ment of soil with antiseptics kills off the 
protozoa and anneba winch live on soil 
bacteria, and thus keep clown their num- 
bers, but it leaves unhurt some of the 
spores of the aninnuiia-pi 'nd n :ieg bacteria 
which afterwards can develop to a much 
greater extent because freed from this nor- 
mal cheek. Soil partially sterilised by 
being heated to 100 degrees for two hours 
il said to give a market! increase of crop. 

Proposed Gardeners' Con 
gress. — Mr. J. Weathers writes: f< It has 
been suggested that the time has arrived 
when the gardeners of the United Kingdom 
should meet together to discuss matters- 
affecting their interests and profes- 
sion. The chief difficulty in the way of this 
is to select a dav and a time that would be 
•ovenient to any very large number, but 
probably the first day of the Holland 



House Show at Kensington — that is, on 
Tuesday, July 5 next — would be as good a 
day as any to secure a meeting of represen- 
tative gardeners from various parts of the 
kingdom. Gardeners generally are begin- 
ning to feel that unless they co-operate in 
some way, the best positions in their call- 
ing are likely to be filled by men who have 
had no horticultural practice or experi- 
ence. If gardeners in sympathy with the 
idea of holdin _ a i n n; < will kindly 
send their name and address to me at 
Talbot Villa. Isleworth, I think I may sav 
that the Executive Council of the British 
Gardeners' Asociation will be only U)o 
pleased to co-operate and to defray the 
expenses/' 

Royal Botanic Society. — At a 
meeting of this society, held on Saturday, 
March 19, Mr. Pembroke S. Stephens, 
K.C., presided. Fifty-four new Fellows 
were elected and sixty-one nominated for 
ballot at the next meeting. Since the be- 
ginning of the year 181 new Fellows have 
been elected and proposed, this constitut- 
ing a 4 4 record for the society . 

The Elm Avenue at Battersea 

Park. — Mr. V. Cockram, secretary of the 

if 

Loudon Branch of the B.G.A., writes thai 
the central elm avenue at Battersea Park is 
being destroyed bv a disease more deadlv 
than the woodman's axe, and one which is 
beyond the power of man to prevent or 
cure. The trees have fallen a prey to the 
attacks of such parasitical fungi a« Poly- 
portts rimadia and I*, sitlphureus. These 
parasites have found a lodgment in tin* 
bark ami the fungus has eaten its wav 
through the fibres of the branches, and ^ 
weakened them that they are apt tu fall 
without wanting, especially when the lear«-» 
arc heavilv laden with rain. It will thus 
he seen that the trees have become a source 
of danger to the public, and it is only neces- 
sarv to recall the fatal accidents which W- 
eurred in Kensington Gardens some tune 
ago to realise how serious the danger really 
is. It is on this account that the authori- 
ties have reluctantly had to condemn the 
beautiful elm avenue in Battersea l^uk 
and have the diseased and dangi nan 
branches removed. 

Crocuses at Uttoxeter. 'From 

Mr. J; Marstmi, gardener to H. Ford. 
Esq., The Hall, Uttoxeter, we have receive I 
two photographs of the crocuses in flnwer 
under a fine old beech tree in The H 
g irdens. The photographs are not suitable 
for reproduction, but they indicate wb&i 
must be a delightful scene at this season 01 
the year, and are something like that to he 
seen at Kew or in Regent's Park, 

Rehmannia Briscoei. -At the 
cent meet ing of the R .H.S. S c i e n t i fi e Co*- 
mittee, Mr. Harry J, Veitch showed ;> 
hybrid between Rehmannia angolata M»* 
commerce) and It. Henry i. The hybrid ha 1 
been raised bv Mr. T/ W. Briscoe, after 
whom it was named. The parents were aN" 
shown, for comparison. The hybrid was m 
most characters intermediate between it* 
parents, being dwarfer than angutata ftw 
having an erect inflorescence instead of I 
condensed one, as in the pollen parent. 
The flowers were intermediate in colour and 
of a soft, pleasing pink. The leaves were 
arranged in a rosette, and w T ere similar i" 
shape to those of R. Henryi and had the 
same dark veinings, while they were much 
more velvetv-hairv than those of li. ango- 
lata, though a little less so than these ot 
H. Henryi. A Botanical Certificate was 
nnanimoiislv recommended for Rehmnnnia 
Henryi, niw for the first time exhibited, 
and a Certilicate of Appreciation was 
unanimously recommended to Messrs, _* ■ 
Veitch and Sons for work in connection 
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u Does the soil suit your Ramb 
* ; Yes, reroarkablv well. The c 
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boos and British Ferns which you see at this 
point are on the site of an old duck pond. 
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; And Rhododendrons ? M 

£ They also do exceedingly well. There is peat 
soil, and no Hme. We have acres of 
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s thx v b< v -L 1i grows sovcn fort 
Ivevoiul. ]um at this point thorv is a 
V ilea amivua, wilier Jias boon hovo 
its, and forming a continuous bolt 
vijjhi round aiv about sixty plants which 
put in a couple of years ago/* 

K ) ob^ r\<* that von avo cutting out some of 
the lvhofio<,emh*ons/* 
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1: wdo ol the mansion the flowers 
,,i\; ,dh\,n- of the mosi loveH blue ; the v.ui<t\ 
is Hnrirn^ia, ant] wo have plants which were 
put in as far back as tSo^ still doing well. The 
k . o\ o, wliirh nvhhlrv ilv llvilrau^ea bod and 
A large bed of Azaleas behind the tennis oauri, 
is one of o\u ieamros and beyond the A/a lea 
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hlniC to the croquet lawn , 



ilere, Camellias grow in the open without auv 
protection. Andromeda japomea and A. lion- 
wind a flower luxuriantly in this part of tin: 

M » | 

Hie late Dutch and the scarlet itmn- 
Honey suckle likewise thnxes and a ,^reat 
ro is a striking specimen of (larna 
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% s it roqnnv much attention?* 5 
"No, we do not have things ouiside that want 
much atiention. 1 \>r instance, \vc have la rue 
^laiii ;i^s of Kalmia Ifttifolia, Kibes, n\\<\ Hot- 
hoiK in variety, and otlun hard\ shrubs. Ow t ho 
carriage drive of ttwfi A^libtnnhani eutranre we 
hav<? a mixture (>1 St. John's Won and the ouu- 
mow H< v ath as ; \ ouiuKv ork below, and i *y tisus 
in varietv, for a border. Thi> is a rhaiuje from 
j;ia-sv edging, looks well, and tloes not retjuire 
nnu h attention, l aom^ this border are Rhodo- 
tlcndrons, UltUldiniz Tnik IVarl, which aiv donw 
e\ceedrnot\ well, a number of Lilacs, and sonic 
oveeDent sj^einicnv oj Arbutus, seventtHMt to 
-eighteen lee* H i ^ ti . * > 

"How arc your beds in the little Italian gat- 
<ien m front of ilve eonservamrv fillvd 

' s ln the centre, with l-'orget-mc-nots and 
Tulips in variety, the side beds with Pausies 
and WAlifloweW* In the conservatorv there are 
chiefly Palms, including the Sago Palm and 
rhamanhnca Arenbergiana, a plant about thirty* 
eight \ears old. This is a capital variety for 
house decoration, because it will stand in the 
corner of a room and not take up much space. 
The window is tilled np with Captain lieMamy 

and \\ . H. Lincoln Chrysanthemums (two verv 

good yellows), and Hegonia (Hoi re deLwain«»" 
Leaving the conservatory, winch is lighted by 
electric light, and contains some handsome 
statuarw we proceeded past the bark entrance, 
which is covered by shrubs and evergreen Oaks, 
to the magnificent winter tennis court. This 
contains a stage at one end and a balcony at the 
other, tt was built eighteen years ago. 

The Glass Houses. 

The range ot plant and fruit l, wu ^, »un;n is 
entered from the gai doner's- cott.ige, is two hun- 

jlfed ftet long, and faces sou«tk,> The plant 

house, winch we firs! inspected, was, 
Allen explained, formerly a tftOVe, but 

Used as a cold greenhouse lor Azaleas 
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The Outside Fruit. 

I he sorts.! find the most suitable a,v iV 
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L>/ \neath* and h uipteti fifty they nei 

too mam white flower*. And, r< 

there rtluavs a demand for them, n 

for «ale, but in the enn*ervtf<>r\ and the roof 

*° ! tbe\ at, mote delicately beautiful than < 

coloured blossoms* 

We try to have plenty ot them nit the ye 

round to mix with other colour* in the centr 
«^ovip r\f the conservatory* (opposite the dr«wtn 
toom window*!, which i* mm < omfvo^ed of 

Arum Ulie% Azaleas, Poinsett ia% targe double 

^etAttiums and Kerns* surmounted by a graceful 
plant of Knpatorium odoratum, with feathery 

' 1% ' - * * ' t% ' : " pure v\ h , . w<T> 1 * w;'h 

Hentzias, which arc aNo light and elegaitf, 

ROW to Grow Eupa t ov 111111-9* 

Knpatonnms are not af all difficult to manage, 
Although they are not quite hardy ; after the 
bikinis are over, we prune the plant to within 
itox) eye-* of the older wood, and remove tt to the 
Vtrtery* where it in syringed, hut not much 
watered at the root, daily, until the new shoots 
i which quickly ap|>ear1 are about an inch long* 
Then we take out most of the old soil from the 
toot* and repot them in a rich compost of loam 
a\w\ wetl-tlrnnl manure, with a litllc v»<*l ann 

<aml \ thev will sometimes fit into smaller pots 
than before* 
About the mi 
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hut should have got)d drai ^ 
Idle of Mav vou can take them out 
md plant them in good soil in the 
tt» wWre they will grow atmngly 

You should pinch out the 
RHs two or three times dtlfiflg 
t iuter\ als % so a^ to make them 
I yoU wilt find that ^very ^hoot 

-orav of hlo^vom towards the 

no<ldW' oi September cut round 
ully with a small sharp spad< 
ve inc-hes from the stem (so a> 
:o the ^ize ot die r^H iuto which 
and a week later you can raise 
, and place it. with a little rich 
Smaller plants will, of course* 
>r pot^t attd ^fter a few davK in 
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The Chinese Plum. 

Another verv pieuv white flower in 
*evv atorv is the double ( nsnese t linn 
<iUen^t$K whnh blooms naturally ve 
itt^ Uedtl very little farcinf* It i^ quite hardy, 
bivk can be grown in the garden, but then it doe> 
Utvt hloottt till May 4 so that we like to have some 
specimens of thi^ httle shrub in the Cn 
torVw when the^ blossom m February, \ 
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September 9, 1905 

*re J. «*per gradually , 

other; and they progre S3 a6 a [£*^ d , to 
alternately shortening and does 
body- /Jey very soon hatch , out T"* 
^^p, and begin to devour the ft ^ , hfjm 
t bem, afterwards throw.ng their S^* 3 ar °und 
When not feeding, they i& en >Pty , kjns 

jeaf, and *™ killed in m 'i«aL*% Stem « 

atetpiUar, \\ hen they are ful !. ak « small 
attach themselves by the thicker J!* 11 ' tht - 
portton of the plant, and in the 
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No 



end 
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davs enter upon the winged sta 1°' a fe «' 
p,e„ag the cycle >, ot ,« ss ^"jf . J thus com- 



^ gardener are the lace-wine Ail * all,es of 
called golden-eyes, or lice-lion, ,V' ^"^'mes 
being g«ven to them became ~.\ Iast "ame 



nomber of aphides they destroy %? TTR °"> 
usually green, or green and vei?ow — ey are 
aD d they have bright yellow em ' t L col ^r, 
attached to the stem by | 0ng 8t JJ_ s ' Tfa e eggs 
/ruit 0/ Moss, and this resembtancf b e lhe 
protects them from other insert* Y"? doxii >l, 
feed upon them. The larva hi , h mi e h * 
,f concealing themselves from ,Lv a way 
- — themselves LJS*5 ene ™es, 



frames, which for ™ ° a the * r - ks °f the 

5 Mr XV - Cunard I It a The P r ^"t possessor 
****** raa.i^ ", Vi ! 06e aus P ic ^ the 
a < the same time 1 m,!^" 5 ? ld cnarm5 - white, 
been added n ' *2 U *** T of «»w features have 
latter is th a .... th * m ost attractive of the 
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grown from seed this 

' Roses axe 
the lawn?' 1 
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grown 



which 
year," 



*s ; we make Roses 
bed has a 



are annuals, were 
in quantity m the beds on 
a feature. The large 



Madame CroJs^^i^ 1 ^ » hh Geranium, 

v '*«, on the sth Jf ii;°; f the occasi6n of *y 

attention 1 J U1 )> a * once engaged 



groundwork of Sutton's hybrid 
Lobelias, with Mi^non^tt** ru i. . ^ r na 
t - ' 1 ^ The Roses include 

La I ranee. Baroness Rothschild, Mr, John 



mention 

" It looks 
the 



for they cover 

.kins of the aphides which they hav ea ,! n,p, - v 
August 3 ist.-l hough Imantophvli 

;nt>ralK- « .t J "> r " 



my. 

.sop. 

Pink flower! ''buTiV u!L ;idn ; ;r f d the mass of 

The loftv r ft „. U " nl the frost comes." 

section " ■ , conserv atory JS r'iv,ded 
-ection,, wuh a central 



um 



now 



called Olivias, generally fl_ 
of mine have deferred doing so imHi^" 8 ' Some 
tl me-why, I do not knoi Th'l 5* Present 
lent plants for an amateur to crou eXCeI " 
very little trouble, for thev are never *f 7^ 
b7 injects. The long, l eather> ,, \^ ^ 

give them a decorative 



into two 

w 'ng covered ^i,h r u hM between > ^ roof 

Here, also teri H ?f* a SCandens v «i* S ata. 
, *iso, were Hvdran^* Lilies, Ferns, 



Laing, General Jacqueminot." Mippolvte 1 amain 

I. h b r usg r e ow r o ai , s l andards «*w3iJ3S£ 

^un bushes round the outside. One tJ j the W-u 

Sruas C edS S ■ ^K, 8 "" 0 "' 5 ^ 4 < >utn 
K \i S u- r Uh blUe A S^"tum. another of 
nfn^f -^^Hiniott, edged with Dandv Ora- 
wua»s, while a third has President Garfield 
Heliotropes, edged with I'vrethrums » L ' arheld 
At this point we stayed to look at a sineu- 
larly pretty border, serpentine in shape, Vuh 



es 



and when they throw up their ^ seasons - 

e flowers, which 
long period, they are 



value at 

S r eat umbels of 



1 orange flower, which reWnTheV bWu^for a 

J lo ? g P u T1 Z ' thCy are wonderfully handsome 

Though they are ordinarily classed as K r^" 
I bouse plants, I have grown them without anv 
i hear, taking care to keep them drv. tho U<? h m 
| dust-dry in winter and to give then, some 
j slight protection, such as a newspaper thrown 

1 over them, dunng severe frost. The thick 
I fl^hy roots quickly fill the pots, and, in time* 
« unless relief is afforded, burst them. That* 
however, is of no great consequence; and it 
Jt is better not to be in a hurry to shift, for 
mi CTivias, like many other plants, flower * best 
1; when they are rather cramped for root-room. 
I September ist. — The resemblance which 

B exists between some plant diseases and others 
I which attack human beings, is an additional 
I reason for making a close study of them. Some 
I time ago, a leaflet issued by the Board of Agri* 
I culture, after describing a contagious disease 
I called epizootic lymphangitis, affecting horses, 
r went on to say, "an organism is the cause of 
the malady, and it is easily transferred from 
the wound of a diseased horse to a wound of 
another horse not affected. The most common 
means of such transfer is by the agency of 
sponges, rubbers, brushes, etc." Dr. Cooke, 
'''mmenting on this statement, says;— '" This is 
precisely analogous to what takes place with 
the wound parasites of trees of fungoid origin, 
Md it is interesting to observe and watch such 
a^\ t since the treatment which succeeds in 
one may be equally successful in the other, 
ft may be jdded as suggestive that in the 
case of diphtheria in the human subject treat- 
ffient with sulphur has proved eminently suc- 
cessful ; in like manner is the remedy applied 
the Yijje oidiurn and the Rose mildew, both 
of which in habit bear a resemblance to diph- 
therial' In this connection, I remember that 
'some years ago a French scientist asserted that 
'he black spots on the skins of Apples and 
Oranges were identical with the sporules in 
the aaliva of persons suffering from whoopjng- 
c $ugh, and that by using them he had artifici- 
produced that diseasi. 

U < J)AVJJ>sn\\ 




Orleans House, Twickenham. 
This charming house was formerly the residence of the Comic de Paris, and its -rounds 

and are still, regarded as one of the beauty spots of Suburban London. 



wohMAKK* at Croydon, the owner of an 

tmt garden, has turned his attention t<J the 
m of Shallots, with remarfcabh access. 
Wwcro/i thin year worf^p>ut at over £300 worth 
P« acre, and he attributes tkm result t0 mn$ 
u *>*i>n^ of burnt bootn freely as a fertiiist-r. 



Coleus, Humea elegans, and Campanula pyra- 
midalis. 

11 How long do you keep the Hydrangeas?" I 
asked. 

l% \Ve run them for two vears, and the second 
year's flowers are better than the first. They 
are cut down and branched the second year, ami 
then thrown away. Liliums succeed the Hydran- 
geas." 

"What are the principal plants in the border 
m front of the mansion?" 

"Heliotropes, Lantanas, and Fuchsias, with a 
groundwork of Hegonias, and a quantity of 
Plumbago worked in at the back. The beds on 
each side contain mixed varieties of Begonia9, 
with a 'background of single Dahlias, Can n as, 
an<l Abutilons. The ornamental vases, as you 
set, are filled with Dracamas." 
"You hav« a bed on the 

Nicotiana Saink'r.r ?" 

"Yes- the laitvr uic ju>t in flowei 
NHcti.in.i aihms we flower n-ht up to the time 
the frost wis in. Along with the m ;u!et vanetv, 
it forms a striking contrast. Another bed is 
«.*. ..« of scarlet Unnas, and a groundwork of 



tt 



lawn contai uing 



The 



made up of 

Ageraturas, while near it is a 
Caatias, with 



bed (d yrllow 
the same groundwork n 



Ablutions, Humeas, Fuchsias, Lantanas, stan- 
dard Heliotropes, Salvias (Sutton's Scarlet 
Kmg), intertwined with Cannas, 

The standard Heliotropes, 11 said Mr. AUsop, 
were all raised from cuttings in the autumn. 
We never keep the old plants. Our system saves 
trouble in storing, and the nvw plants flower 
quite as freely, " 

"Yon have Gladiolus to follow the white 
Stocks in the bed, in front of more Roses." 

* Ws ; they are mixed hybrids, and look 
bright and pretty, The Stocks, which are edged 
with blue Lobelias, are not the Ten-we^k varie* 
ties, but they last a couple of months in flower. 
In all these beds the blending of colour is 
aimed at. Mr. Cunard is very particular that 
great care should be exercised in this respect* 11 
'There are several beds of Begonias?" 
"We use them so largely because there is 
nothing to beat them for bedding. Take, for 
instance, that bed of large-flowering whit* 
Begonias, edged with blue Ageratums, or the 
bed of scarlet Begonias close to it. 11 

They certainly look exceedingly well " 
\nd they faMrt so well—much better than 
Geraniums We have no Gevauuims in the beds." 
V Vft < M smi* suit Ironists Iwauw they Uke 
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moisture, (MM thev will «Umi aimaat huv kind <,J 
weather* We have gont in (or HWW •ttongo 

fof several year* Oar oi the hi a v.iiiwir- <a 
the scarlets i* Latavi it* t *a which then- > ■ a bed* 
a ^tuiuulwoik ol Aly^.nur fht* Jiegonffta 
flower eaflv\ and U*t w*Il Intd September 

When aiv win ("aU ^olat ia- ampk * u mii la ar 

41 I'hcy are in flow* i aluuil i\w end ul Jm.V 
\Vt lai, : c-lv for them. They ate tar><sl 

from tuning* in tlio autumn, am) t n» 

rhem stix feet hifjli by April. Underneath 
CtlceoIarUi arc blue Heliotropes, ami the in t 
ih edg^d with Pywthrum**-* Sutton** doubly 
Another hirga toed" contains Cannas a a J Ahutl* 
| ton*i which do wtfU together. They arc at their 

bet in Aulmi.i, and go on tlowenng until I ho 
J autumn. Zinnias, ec^ed with Dandy tierartiumi, 

fill a largo bed They are Sutton's large-ilowenng 
strain, and form a i onilmiat km of while, yellow, 
pink* senrlet, and violet, about two Urt high, 
making a line show," 
"Are Zinnias ddlu nlt to rai.se Uoin seed^ 1 
"Yes; they are rather difficult, It il better to 

sow la to than only. Thou* is a bod of Ivy- 

leaved Geramunj>, chiefly Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, with a groundwork of the same varieties, 
Mrher beds contain golden t aleeoLu ias t edged 
with blue A-eraMmis ami pink Hv^'iiiiis, live or 

six inches across/' 

"And the twu large borders of herbaceous 

plants?" 

One I'onsists mainly of Phlox, Dahlias. 

^butties*, and kjfchais, with Cbieopais at t J ■ * 

edge, and Sutton's Miniature Mangold right 
nuiiHi. In the other, Sweet Peas arc inter* 
rmxeil, and it also iurludes a largr numbei of 
Delphiniums, which have flowered well. 11 

(voting tu '° nicely clipped Vows on the lawn, 
wo worn to the Wilderness, a deludwtul retreat, 
where Nature is allowed to fottOW h« own b*»t 
Here, too, there are some nohle specimens of 
Cedars oi Lebanon, Pianos, and Elms. From 
the Wilderness we entered the kitchen garden, 
which, however, contains many flowering plant- 

On each side of the centre is a herbaceous border 
lilled up in much the same manner as the 
borders in the pleasure garden. 

"Do you consider the Apple crop good?' I 
asked, as we came to a number grown on bushes. 

"Very fair; but the Plum and Pear crops are 
poor. Most of the Apples are grown on the 
bush, and include Hawthornden, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, King's Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Welling* 
ton, and Codlin, which fruit exceedingly well, 
and, on tbia soil, grow to a large size." 
"Which Pears do you prefer?" 
;i CIftpp's Favourite, Conference, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and the Trout Pear (an old variety, 
and very nice), are among the best." 
*' Do you force many Strawberries ? M 
'About five thousand Royal Sovereign. We 
also grow Latest of AH, Laxton's Monarch, 
James Veitch, and Sir Joseph Paxton, whirh 
latter is an old variety, hut still very good." 

There are a few frames in the kitchen garden, 
and at the back of these is another herbaceous 
border, including a quantity of old varieties of 
Michaelmas Dai v,, and of J 'hi ox. 

We make a speciality of the latter," said Mr. 
, "and have all the best varieties for 
g purposes- Also, in spring, we fcave a 
quantity of Spanish Iris." 
If Your Peach houses must be large." 
"Those an* devoted to Nectarines exclusively. 
One oi them i* A hundred and thirty feet long, 
and the other a hundred feet long. We only 
grow Karly Rivers, the trees having been planted 
about *even years ago. We picked in one 
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At the flowering prri^d tlu^ raln^linu ^ . aio ;m\.ii up h» thr plant- 



cu 



hou^ between June u<! and Jinn* aotli, wIkmi w<* 
finished, nearly four thousand fruits, the greatest 
number in one day being five hundml and 
^vciity-tour. KarJy Rivers b a wonderful Nec- 
tarine." 



;i You have R* 
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th<^ bark of thr Nectarine 



i 



. i 



liu^k)\d Voxjtlow fluuribh< - 



and we Jet t\ 



town for cutting. 
The toeds drop* 



in on the ^r-uiud/* 



Willi careful tioatnicnt, keep rm until ihr end nl 
Septcmtx v r/' 

w Which do you consider the l^e ( ul voui ftiaiul 
sliow of Malmaisons , J> ' 

^Grand Duchess Oiga, lllu^h, Lady Rosei 

Professor Hell (a lino varit^v), and Kiamr [A 
^reat favourite). Inhere are about a lnindred 
plants, We have a hunched and fifty plants of 
Crassilis, a pretty [/auk flower, which mu;ht n. 
be grown more than it ih. m 
1 Is it easy to grow ? n 

"'Quite, It wants cool tn.atmrnt most oi the 
time. The plant; keep in (lower t.<r a couplo 
ol months, and the lulin^e \ \ a- piettv as th^ 

flower. 11 

"Which rlass ol l/eni do v T ou reeuiuuiend 
S M have a ^reaf liking ioi Asplenium i, Thev 
are easy to grow yuii im lease the stork by 
itakinj; the yuitu^ plants thai Un in mi the old 
fronds, The Asplen'nuu is a very ^ood Vwd to 
grow for decorative work, where a lot of fur- 
nishing lias to be dmie; it is very hardy, and 

wants no coddling, In the Kern house we have 
about three hundred Gloxinias, SuttOQ*! strain," 

H How many Caladiums?" 

u Aibout three hundred These plants will he 
about three feet through in August, We expose 
Caladiutns to the sunlight* in oidei to ^et the 



" rheio r. uuthiue \ el \ pnaal \\\ \\\v umu 
\i-riabU-. iiiv. |.;in\Vii. Vhe I WO leS-dlttB ^<Ntt W 

Sutton l s l ail\ Cianl and SuttoiT;. l'L»vom;V 
Mauowiat \\ t do nut hav<^ uiutv llututhi^iM 
tonr vaneth . wlmh ,nn the st>il. M 

'What U the eiteftt ol the gumnd? 11 I mW. 

H?i We walked towaid-. la-banou lloihr, InuiKii 1 

occupied by Mi. I'mutul, who still trtauu tte 

kiti hen garden and the lumsrs which Ur eird^- 
i4 Hetwe<Mi ivventv and thiity uoi^ M 
Pn we arrived at lln> tna-mtirent 



put up l>y Mr, (atnaol dnuu^ la* ^ vl ' 
at [.ebauon House, and COVIWOR ,luff 



house 
detune 

.actest Mr* Allsop iutornuul me that, up M lc 

time ot my visit, twtuty-tlurr tluaeand l >! 
fttul NeCtariiH^ had e^ae to nuukrt. 



In one In msi w eir { s u douil 



daiuw s 



WmCtl tw<> thousattd huds hud alf<Milv 

take 1 1 , 

"We shall ;;o un pn Ion- horn later lu'ir-^ 
continued Mi A!U>p, ^ until ihr eiul oi ^ 

tomfber. 1 * ^ 

"How mam ( "urumbn up voii p/^ 111 ' 

hi»UMv M I asked, an \n o ^nlried auollK'T 

"We have * id n< v < tU V do/eu 
Sutton's impiMVvsi I'elCKi apli, our oi !il 
good llavopt avul t\ heavy * toppet 
tuurie. aie bared in thi | > i t h , and 
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♦he Strawberries j htr varieties ar,. «, 
Stic Triumph Sutton's up£? a( ^ ( V Uds ' J ' 
g2£,ge and Sutton's scarlet. W*' J" cr ° °< 
JJr to five hundred Melons a yj r f 1 f u r °n' 



•"..How many Peaches and W 

* per day? 1 ' --anno, do you 

.Some days 10 the season w« average two 
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^AuxtTMN Roses at a Window. 

Ihv second blooms of the William Allen Richard- 
son Rose are now at their best. The second 
ifeomsniay not be as finely proportioned as 
tne first, but the colouring is invariably better. 



thousand In the house of Lord Napier Nec- 

janiies, which is a hundred and twenty-six feet 

Jong, and twenty-six feet wide, we get a crop of 

about five thousand. Lord Napier is grown on 

w» side of another house, and Early Rivers on 

to© other, with standard trees of Thomas Rivers 

'wen all along, and Tomatoes in between™ 

Eton's Best of All and Winter Beauty." 

This is where you grow vour Pineapple Nec- 
tarine? J 

4 ^es/ J rejoined Mr. All sop, as we entered 
mother house; ' l in this house there is one Pine- 
d PP& Nectarine tree twelve yards wide, with a 
; r>i * litem, winch carries nearly a thousand 
For flavour there is not another Nec- 



J-Jne to equal it Here there is a big tree of 
*eya! Ascot— a very old variety." 

And Peaches ? " * 
H r ^ n t ^ * 10Use there are mixed varieties, Violet 
h-^h* MfL'non — wi- have had iwo hundred 
ache* off {rec already— and Rivers' 

»«ctarme, with small but splendid fruit, 
r f . e * r ty Peach house contains Dymond and 
Napier Nectarine." . ij& 

°ti train Vines along the roof? M ' 
Put S * ^' ac ** Hamburgh. The cutting was 
^FuTJTk^ venrs a S°- anc l last year it carried a 
^ bunches. I tit mk that it has as many 
ttatiJ** 1 Another, planted at the same time, 
H&l^f nt y hunches. In another Peach house, 
tke L f ourt is trained along the roof on 
^ ^ Principle, and carries a good, heavy 
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Pi KATF ^ ,6, " HARDY HOUSK C '<^^ 

Af*. >' ou on "the SU K 1 d »co U rsed to 
c «*ers, now I anT*oin , * ° f half - h "d v 
c;, ^ber s , for T Sf ^ Y,! t0 - wr,t * about hardv 

w . h,cl ! ™ight be m a T S n f e f Such house, 

«« Lf Pitjr.lliat J? ?c n i,° nth ' that 1 thin ^ 
™ght to beautify our own 1° aS much as 
have travelled or , , ! . ho " ,fes - When I 
surprised to see the h. *" 1 ' 1 haVe bfcetl 

™st of the houses in w^ SS and UgHnes * < jf 
°ne naturally exS^S , 8 ° Ut ° f the train > 
ll "g amongst the « see - f JSy homes ""t- 

^ch as w 4 co „™ sm °thered with creepers 
to live in!" in ' ,u gnt, What a nice place 

bo52 of b toy d hou I e a s S wrongly of the 

to think so charmin"'tn * Wnich 1 

when I wa abo V play Wlth on the «rpet, 

might be taken ? t W , year old ' the houses 

elsl, just as wSl is whit P ^ d ° Wn 

had no trees and no T L hey Were ' for the ^ 
did not iST'a b?t homeSe ,ber H' S ° that the - v 
pressing and ^t^^^Z^n^ ^\ 
people never plant climbSo t* Con t»nentaI 
and, if it were V a f . 1 Jt ls not a nddI e. 
and I don't beheve tt, ' k " OW the answ «, 
have a ieoutTtion fi C ![S 1S 1 ° ne " But we ' whf 
live up to it « ri the lOVe ° f home > must 

home Too :^a s 'cna?mfn^s n n make his 

well as in. cnarinin g as possible, outside as 

Now, about Roses-how many cltmb over 



? mS ' I Send >' ou a Photograph of this 
Rose, taken August 30th, and it is nil I a D ic 
ure, although it blossomed profusely in lu'l' 
T am very fond of wearing the-e Roi" t J 

be SI 1 ! 65 ^ U V eall >' j s conven en ^ to 

Je if J if tr th€m at ones window when 
e%er a fresh bouquet is required. I advU* v , 

dow Pl wnh y ° Ur faVOUmt R^^dertSrai 

vellow BanV-i, » S ? & here li the cream v- 
« S hardy^s the ™{ ^ ^ ^ S not 
throw up it, on/new ' . maybe ' WOUld not 
district/ Th^'Ro" U ff° e t ^ in a cold 
gardens from the terrihu C y , ln 

and snips it into nerfn^t 6 

i"« that he hZ ■ r.S # tidiness, never think- 

chlnce of bloorn ° ff; WUh these shoots . all 
r a tt.L r L ■ • for next season. rn m binp 
'-aptain Chnstv s a lovelv J-umoing 

sue flowers in nale „ f 1 ' Wlth ex ^ ui - 

ttm „. f L . „, , n P?, Ie Pink, extra strone it 
growth; climbine Carnlin« t^-. . . '» M 

-bust, w lth beLSul hn sa im f orpink 1 \ro q o U m s- V 
-Niphetos is in purest white- anH n, r S 
has semi-double blossom. 1 and Bardou Job 

, , , UJUU1C oio^aom^ in cnmwn.vsivot 

and golden stamens a mo^ ^ „ el et » 

riit»i»™ «««icus, a most decorative Rose for 

jood Hoi catalogue. ' m ' * "">' 

On the other side of mv window the laoan.^ 
"°?^' SU< *J e l L ""'«ra brachvpoda Irrowf 1 

hardy, and SS^' ,& 
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Climbkhs os an Last Fkont. 

If is *video( from this picture that aspect alone cannot be accepted as an excuse for the* 
absence of climbers on the side of a house. The wall on which the climbers are growing has a 
due east aspect, and yet thev have made steady and uninterrupted growth <incv the first*season 
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ok in at your window? Aly 
l] has been a mass of lovely 
af William Allen Richardnon, 
to the top of my h«*use, and 



some, except, perhaps, when it has t<> be cut back 
in l-Vbruary, a 4 -, otlu-rwiso, it yets too ram- 
pant altogether, But the masses of blossom!! 
it produces (mm \unv until Christmas' l\u\ 
tcetli the whole house in the early morning and 
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if they are choked throughout the late summer 
by carpeting plants, and then transplanted late 
in the autumn, when the borders are renovated 
and tidied ior the winter. If gardeners would 
realise that much trouble may be saved by 
shifting Irises when they have only just finished 
flowering, or even when actually in bloom, 
far fewer flowers and plants would be sacri- 
ficed." The new roots then have time to go 
down into the soil, and to anchor the rhizomes 
so firmly that they are not likely to be dis- 
turbed in winter. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

May 3rd. — The sooner rooted cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums and other plants are potted 
the better. If they are allowed to remain in 
boxes until their roots are all matted together, 
they are liable to be stunted, and it is impos- 
sible to lift them without breaking very many 
of the roots. It is not always easy to get out 
the first two or three without injuring the others 
around. The best way is to place' the box on 
its side, and then to tap it until the whole soil 
is loosened, and comes forward sufficiently to 
enable a comer to be grasped and several of 
the plants there to be detached. Of course, 
care must be taken that it does not fall right 
out, but that is easily prevented. 

H. C. Davidson. 



HYBRID HARDY PRIMULAS. 



We have now a considerable variety of 
hybrid hardy Primulas, and the number will 
soon be largely increased. I hope to return 
to the subject shortly, especially with reference 
to various hybrids of Primula japonica. In 
this note' I am confining myself to several 
named hybrids derived from P. pulverulenta 
and P. Cockburniana. The latter is, as is 
pretty well-known, only a biennial in some 
places, and in most gardens, if perennial, is 
short-lived. At the same time, its colour has 
given rise to the belief that it would prove an 
excellent species to use for hybridising. Some 
the earlier hybrids did not prove so per- 
manent as was hoped, but recently others have 
appeared which seem to be more enduring. 
Probably the best of these, so far as named 
varieties are concerned, are the following, which 
are better than Unique, one of the early pro- 
ductions. 

Lissadell Hybrid is one of the most satis- 
factory. It has nice, soft vermilion flowers, 
with the habit of P. pulverulenta, but only 
about two feet high at the most. Another form 
of this, called Lissadell Hybrid No. 2, is 
lighter in colour, and resembles Unique, but 
is a better doer. Aileen Aroon has fine, bright 
scarlet flowers, and is an effective variety. In 
one named Brian Bora we have a Primula with 
bright red blooms ; and a rather curiously 
coloured but attractive one, called Maeve, has 
a saffron eye in the centre of the raspberry- 
pink flowers. A very brilliant variety is called 
" Red Hugh," a name justified by its colour— 
a brilliant, flame-like red. 

In Una we have a distinct thing, the colour 
being of a kind of russet-orange. These will 
do in good garden soil, but prefer a moist 
position. S. Aknott. 
4 

A conference of fruit growers will be held on 
Friday, May 9th, in Room B, Central Hall, 
Westminster, at 2.30 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Tickets are obtainable from the Chamber of 
Horticulture, ir, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 ; 
from Mr. A. J. Monro, Market Gardeners', 
Nurserymen, and Farmers' Association, 41 — 42, 
King Street, W.C.2; or Mr. Duncombe Gibbs, 
National Fruit Growers' Federation, Fairfield, 
Pirshore. 

♦ 

The name Hollyhock is derived from holt, 
holy : and hoc, Mallow, Holy Mallow, so called 
because brought from the Hojjr Land. 




FAMOUS BRITISH 
:: GARDENS. 

PETERSHAM HOUSE, PETERSHAM, 



Jnterview wil/i Mr. A. Allum. 




UNLIKE many another Thames Valley 
estate, Petersham House, for many 
years the home of the Warde 
family, has to rely on itself for 
its attractions ; for, although close 
to the silvery, winding Thames, 
none of the wanderings of the world-famous 
river may be seen, nor are there views of dis- 
tant hills or adjoining properties. It is situate 
on level ground just below Richmond Royal 
Park, and the mansion is hard by the King's 
highway. No one could fail to be impressed 
by_the elegance of the design of the Tudor 
gates and railings at the entrance. Generally 
the house is distinctly Tudor, though the top 
story was added during the reign of George I. 
Petersham House was at one time the country 



unusual feature on one wall is a trained Mul- 
berry. Although it does not produce much 
fruit when grown in this fashion, its leafage 
is most ample, and very refreshing to the eye 
on a hot summer's day. 

THE PARISH CHURCH. 

Although not in the garden, the old parish 
church is so close as to form an integral part 
of one of the best garden views. The church 
is said to date from the time of William the 
Conqueror, and the Saxon windows, which are 
in a state of spleadid preservation, draw num- 
bers of admirers. In this church Prince 
Rupert was married, and under it lies the dust 
of many notabilities. 

The leading feature of the pleasure grounds 




A ROSE BORDER AT PETERSHAM HOUSE. 
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retreat of the ill-fated Catherine of Arragon, 
and inside the porch may be seen the twin 
embrasures where the guards stood whenever 
the Queen was in residence. A very old Wis- 
taria sinensis drapes the whole front of the 
house, and will soon be a delightful sight. 

Petersham House is very rich in valuable 
gates, for besides the two pairs at the entrance 
there are a couple more in the garden proper. 
The dignity and charm of these hammered 
Tudor gates is quite irresistible, and another 
desirable feature is the old, very old, brick wall 
which surrounds most of the garden. 

"It is reputed to be over three hundred years 
old," said Mr. Allum ; "and, judging from its 
appearance, one would agree with the esti- 
mate. The face is all punctured with nail- 
holes where fruit trees have been secured for 
centuries." One wonders how many bygone 
generations of gardeners have driven wall-nails 
into the wall, and what varieties of fruits were 
first grown against it. 

The present-day trees are, of course, of the 
best varieties, and produce splendid fruits in 
ar^'thing like a favourable season. A rather 



here are smooth green lawns, specimen trees, 
and flower borders. In the last-named, Chinese 
herbaceous Pa;onies are especial favourites, 
and they contain strong clumps of all the best 
varieties. Tree Pa?onies have also been planted 
during recent years, and, judging from their 
growth, one would say that in this sheltered, 
sun-trap of a garden, spring frosts are rarely 
destructive to them. Iris gigantea thrives 
especially well under Mr. Allum's treatment, 
and on adjoining borders may be seen generous 
breadths of the common Lily of the Valley and 
of Fortune's Giant variety, which generally 
blooms about ten days later. Sheltered by over- 
hanging trees, and consequently cool, may be 
just seen the entrance to the ice-house, which 
in olden times was an indispensable adjunct 
to the country house. Now it has been con- 
verted into a supplementary Potato store, and 
Mr. Allum informed me that it contained, at 
the moment, fully two tons of ware tubers. 

KITCHEN GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 

Petersham House well illustrates how attrac- 
tive a vegetable garden may be made when 
pergolas over broad grass walks and flower 
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borders are associated with it. At all times 
it must be of interest, and now that the fruit 
trees are bursting into bloom, and the soil 
shows the tender green of many sprouting vege- 
tables, it is a particularly attractive spot. 

"Yes, I am a great believer in intensive cul- 
tivation, and particularly in successional crop- 
ping, so as to get the utmost out of a garden. 
But for this deep digging and liberal manuring 
are essential. As you see. I have many frames 
occupied with seedling vegetables, which, as 
soon as the weather permits, will be planted 
out in their permanent quarters. Hitherto I 
have, like so many other gardeners, been 
greatly handicapped by labour shortage, but I 
am expecting the first man back next week, and 
I hope he will soon be followed by others, 
though one, alas!" added Mr. At rum, "will not 
return." 

Of the many crops, space does not permit 
mention, but I cannot resist remarking on the 
vigour of such early Peas as William Hurst 
and the regularity of the Onion seedlings. 

"This," said Mr. Allum, "is where the 
Orangery, that indispensable feature of our 
ancestors' garden, stood. It was, of course, 
heated by flues, but the whole structure became 
so much the worse for wear that it was pulled 
down, and a small modern conservatory erected 
near by." Here is to be seen splendid Hip- 
peastrums, Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt, a lemon- 
yellow variety, and many other decorative 
plants. ' 

As we approached the glass department I 
inquired as to Mr. Allurn's plans for future ex- 
hibiting, for he has been a most consistently 
successful competitor in the past at the Rich- 
mond, Kingston, and Twickenham Flower 
Shows, particularly in the open classes for 
border flowers and stove and' greenhouse plants. 
The quantities of prize cards, mostly firsts, 
hung up in the potting shed, testify to Mr. 
Allum's successes. But — at present at any rate 
— he does not intend to return to the arena. 

"There's so much reconstructive work to be 
done in the garden, and labour will be short, 
so I have decided not to compete again. But 
I shall not lose interest in the plants. Here 
are a number of Caladium tubers just starting 
into growth, which I have managed to preserve. 
The Coleus are pretty good, and so, I think, 
are the stove plants generally." and with this 
I am in full agreement. Tomatoes, under glass 
and in the open, are largely grown — Carter's 
Sunrise, Ham Green, and Holmes' Supreme are 
the varieties, and the plants are splendid. 

As we made for the Bute Garden, Mr. Allum 
remarked that the place seemed to be honey- 
combed with tunnels, and occasionally a fresh 
one is discovered owing to the subsidence of a 
path. 

THE BUTE GARDEN. 

This portion of Mr. Allum's charge, which is 
on the opposite side of the Petersham Road, 
and was bought by the late Mrs. Warde, would 
alone be satisfying to most garden lovers, for 
it is very spacious, and includes charming 
walks. The mansion, which was used by suc- 
cessive generations of the Bute family, abutted 
the road, and when it was pulled down the 
removal of the "footings" left a very large pit, 
which would have required many hundreds of 
loads of soil to fill. But Mr. Allum has an 
ingenious turn of mind, and instead of filling 
this great depression converted it into a sunken 
rock garden, making a most delightful feature, 
and one which, besides giving great satisfaction 
to the owner, gives immense pleasure to hun- 
dreds of top-deck passengers on the Surbiton- 
Kaling 'bus which daily passes by. A large 
mound was made in the middle of the pit. the 
sides were sloped, and a quantity of boulders 
suitably introduced, and there quickly was pre- 
pared the framework of the sunk gaTden. 

"Mr. Warde rightly insists on bold masses 
of flowers," said Mr. Allum, in response to my 
remark on the splendid effect before us; "so 
I planted suitable Alpines in dozens, fifties, 
and hundreds, and this, of course, is one reason 
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why this garden appeals so much to the 'bus 
passengers." At the moment Aubrietias and 
early Saxifrages, Primroses and Polyanthuses, 
are glorious. The display will be continued by 
other genera and species for many months. A 
long border of the Madonna Lily (Lilium 
candidum) is throwing up strong, fat spikes — 
1 have in former years seen them five feet six 
inches high, and they promise to equal this 
during the coming season. In the half-shade of 
the far side, where a Horse Chestnut and Ilex 
Oaks form a fitting background, Lilies of the 
Valley and Solomon's Seal are perfectly happy, 
and will soon be in bloom. 

"Did you ever see the native Harebell seed 
itself so freely in a garden before?" asked Mr. 
Allum, indicating hundreds of seedlings at the 
edge of the shrubbery and in the path as we 
left the sunk garden to see some of the fine 
forest trees for which the grounds are noted, 
and I freely admitted that I had not, nor any- 
where else. 

Ilex Oaks and English Yews abound, and 
become almost commonplace. On the left 
stands a fine old Cedar of Lebanon, decidedly 
a contemporary of the trees on the adjoining 



beautiful. Retracing our steps from the church, 
we diverged to admire a magnificent Beech 
tree, a perfect specimen which " stands in its 
pride alone," and is in the first flush of its 
tender green leafage. Near to the Richmond 
Park boundary wall is the finest example of 
the "Turkey Nut" in this country, a splendid 
tree which bears huge nuts, but. alas for the 
ubiquitous small boy who gambols in the park, 
and eagerly seizes the fallen fruits, they have 
no kernels. 

Reluctantly 1 leave this pleasant place — its 
splendid Oak trees, smooth green lawns, and 
beautiful flowers — where King James and his 
nobles sauntered, nominally free from the cares 
and troubles of State. But who knows what 
plots and counterplots were hatched there in 
those troublous and uncertain times? 

But such belong to the historian, and not the 
horticultural scribe, so, "the day being far 
spent," we entered Mr. Allum's pretty and cosy 
house for a brief rest. 

"Now, Mr. Allum," I said, when our pipes 
were alight, "I must be inquisitive. Where 
did you first learn the A. B.C. of our fascina* 
ing craft, and so forth? " 




HERBACEOUS BORDERS AT PETERSHAM HOUSE. 



slopes of Richmond Park, which have often 
inspired painters and poets alike. The "dark 
green layers of shade," as the poet so aptly 
described the branches of the Cedar, are in this 
instance lightened in a really wonderful man- 
ner by hundreds of last season's cones, which 
are now of a light chestnut colour. 

The Bird Cherry is quite a' common tree in 
the south-western suburbs, particularly in 
Hounslow, Lambton, and Heston, where this 
graceful flowering tree quickly becomes an 
elegant pyramid ; but these are as children 
compared with the Petersham specimen. Its 
trunk is as large and as rugged as that of many 
an Ilex Oak, and its limbs spread widely. In 
a few weeks' time, when its innumerable, pen- 
dant little racemes of white flowers are open, 
it will be a memorable sight. Noteworthy as 
this tree is, it pales utterly before the dimen- 
sions of an enormous Black Walnut hard by. 
Its trunk runs up fully thirty feet without a 
break, and at five feet from the ground girths 
over eighteen feet. 

At the far extremity stands a striking church, 
which Mr. Warde's mother presented to the 
parish. It is said to have cost her £84, 000. 
The interior marble and tapestries are very 



"I was apprenticed at Thistleworth, in 
Twickenham, where the gardener grew all fruits, 
including Pineapples, particularly well. After 
three years I went to the Duke of Buccleuch's 
garden at Cambridge House, not far away, and 
worked successively in the then famous pleasure 
grounds and in the glass department. I then 
became foreman at Letchmere, Ham, still in 
this country. Letchmere was over fifty acres 
in extent, and general gardening was well done. 
From this place I was appointed gardener at 
Manor House, Petersham, leaving tnere almost 
twenty years ago to take charge here for the 
late Mrs. Warde. and on her death, twelve 
years ago, Mr. Lionel Warde confirmed the 
appointment, and here I am still." 

It is the busy man who finds time for doing 
things, and besides first-rate gardening — no 
easy matter during the past four years — Mr. 
Allum finds time for the duties of Assistant 
Overseer of Petersham; to be an R.H.S. repre- 
sentative on advising allotment-holders; Horti- 
cultural Representative to the Richmond Food 
Committee, and secretary of the Petersham In- 
stitute, which building owes itself to the 
munificence of the late Mrs. Warde. 

A. C. Barti.ett. 
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Instance was even the receipt acknowledged, while the 
number of copies of the Bulletin of the corresponding 
Paris Congress which found their way to the libraries 
of this country may, we believe, be summed up by a 
cipher. 

ISAAC ANDERSON-HENRY. 

Mr. Anderson-Henry, better known as Isaac 
Anderson (for the addition "Henry" is a compara- 
tively recent annex, rendered necessary by the material 
requirements of a deed of entail), is a Scotsman, born 
at Caputh, in Perthshire, about the commencement of 
the century, and descended from the Andersons^ of 
Auchranie, a family who ought to have something 
horticultural in their disposition, for their lands have 
been held of the Crown on payment of a white Rose 
at midsummer yearly for several centuries. 

He was educated for the law, and for a number of 
years practised in 
Edinburgh as a soli- 
citor to the supreme 
courts. Although 
favourably known as 
a judicious and able 
man of business, Mr. 
Anderson never took 
very kindly to the dry 
details of the law, 
and as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted 
gladly renounced 
them. His fame as 
a horticulturist was 
made, however, while 
fully occupied with his 
professional pursuits, 
and his researches and 
observationswere con- 
ducted in the morning 
and evening when he 
escaped from the 
office in town to his 
pleasant home in the 
environs of Edin- 
burgh. 

His tastes for na- 
tural science were first 
developed about 1S36, 
by his having for 
his nearest neighbour 
another amateur, Mr. 
Pattison, who was an 
enthusiast in plants, 
especiallybulbs. Once 
launched he made ra- 
pid progress, and from 
the accidental circum- 
stance of his having 
had a gardener who 
was skilful in hybrid- 
ising (an accom- 
plishment then little 
thought of by ordin- 
ary gardeners) he was 
led to occupy himself 
a good deal with that 
branch of horticul- 
ture. Success pro- 
duced its usual conse- 
quence — a still greater 
love for its subject, 
which, as its results 
gradually unfolded 
more and more of the 
mysteries of Nature, 
ere long grew into a 
passion, which ended 
by making Mr. Ander. 
son one of the fore- 
most hybridisers of his 
day. His little garden 
became celebrated. 
Every one who loved 
botanical or horticul- 
tural stndies was sure 

to find there something new or interesting, and it natu- 
rally became a favourite resort with kindred spirits. 

The culture of newly-introduced plants, and more 
especially of alpine species, was the other branch which 
he specially affected, and in this, too, he was somewhat 
the creature of circumstances, for it was undoubtedly 
his intimate correspondence with Professor Jameson, 
of Quito, that, by supplying fuel to his lamp, led to 
his extensive prosecution of that most delightful branch 
of horticulture. The skill and pains bestowed in the 
culture and rearing of plants from such regions cannot 
be adequately represented. No hranch of culture 
affords more scope for the intelligence and resources of 
the horticulturist than that of plants from tropical 
countries of such exceptional altitude as 11,000 to 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Erom this source came many new plants, which have 
been figured and described in the Botanical Magazine 
and elsewhere, of which we may mention — 

Calceolaria chelidonioides, figured ' in Lindley and 
Paxton's Flower Garden, vol. ii., p. 143, in 1852, 

Calceolaria ericoides, 



Pitcairnea pungens, Bot. Mag., tab. 5336. 

Micranthella Candollci, Bot. Mag., tab. 5455, in 1864. 

Calceolaria hyssopifolia, Bot. Mag., tab. 5548, in 1865. 

Pleroma sarmentosa, Bot. Afa°., tab. 5629. in 1867. 

Draba violacea, Bot. Alog., tab. 5650, in 1867. 

Delostoma dentatum, Bot. A fag., tab. 5754, in 1869. 

Calceolaria Henrici, Bot. Afag., tab. 5772, in 1869. 

Tacsonia eriantha, Bot. Mag., tab. 57150, in 1869. 

Tacsonia quitensis, Bot. Afag., tab. 5876. in 1870. 

Fuchsia sessilifolia, introduced in 1 866, Bot. Afag., 
tab. 5907, in 1871. 

Mnntingia Calabura, Bot. Afag., tab. 3982, in 1872. 

Salvia rubescens, Bot. Afag., t. 5947, in 1872. 

Brachyotum confertum, Bot. Afag., t. 6018, in 1873. 
Besides many others from various quarters, not yet let 
out. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society in 1S41, and soon was elected a member of its 
Council, an office which he continued to hold until the 
Society was revolutionised, and the Experimental 



in 1867 and 186S, and were contributions to the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, made by him in fulfil- 
ment of his duties as its President. These papers arc 
perhaps the most important which Mr. Anderson has 
given to science. They were upon his own speciality, 
and contain an epitome of his observations and expe- 
riments during many previous years. They will be 1 
found in vol. ix. of the Society's Transactions, and so 
far as they go may be regarded as a standard authority 
on the points treated of. Reference may also be mndc 
to a paper on these subjects embodied in another 
classical work, viz., a contribution to M'Tntosh's 
Book of the Garden, which the late Dr. Lindley did 
Mr. Anderson the honour to adopt and recommend in 
his Theory and Practice of Horticulture. 

Mr. Anderson-Henry has also contributed various 
interesting communications to the Scientific Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, of which, as well 
as of many other learned Societies, such as the Linncan 
Society, the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 
&c, he is an honoured 
member. 
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Garden belonging to it merged in the Royal Botanic 
Garden. 

Among the papers communicated to that Society by 
Mr. Anderson was a rather important one, on the 
necessity of free access of air to the roots of plants, a 
condition very little attended to. This necessity forced 
itself on his notice from his observation of some cut- 
tings which he had put in a glass to strike in water. 
He had allowed the water to remain for a long time 
without being renewed, and a film of sufficient con- 
sistency to exclude air had gathered on its surface. 
The consequence was that roots were thrown out from 
the stems above, and not from the base of the cuttings 
heneath the water. 

The importance of attending to this was illustrated 
hy a reference to the effect which surrounding trees by 
pavement produces on the health — a consequence now 
well recognised, but at the time of Mr. Anderson's 
paper scarcely at all thought of. Other important 
papers of Mr. Anderson's, especially one on hybridi- 
sation, and another on pure hybridisation, will occur 
to the recollection of our readers. These were written 



THAW LINES. 

The season has 
been distinguished by 
the number and short 
duration of its tiny 
snow storms. The 
snow has fallen fast, 
and thawed almost as 
rapidly, and this has 
happened again and 
again ; it has there- 
fore offered unusual 
facilities for observa- 
tion. It is well known 
that the snow disap- 
pearsundertrees much 
sooner than from the 
open ground. Various 
reasons may be as- 
signed for this — the 
first and most obvious 
being, that as the top 
intercepts the snow 
in falling, less snow 
reaches the ground 
under trees than in the 
open, and conse- 
quently less time 
would be needed to 
melt it. This seems 
clear as an axiom ; 
but, nevertheless, it 
by no means covers 
all the observed facts ; 
such, for instance, 
that the snow does not 
melt eqnally all round 
the tree, nor fastest 
where the top is 
thickest, and where, 
consequently, on this 
hypothesis, the snow 
layer is thinnest. On 
the contrary, the thaw 
lines or patches are 
most capricious, now 
shrinking in far be- 
neath the overhanging 
canopy, and again 
running out a long 
way heyond the shel- 
ter of the branches. 
Again, were the melt- 
ing of the snow a 
mere mechanical affair 
of varying thickness, 
then it would in- 
variably melt soonest 
under evergreen trees. 
But this is not by any 
means the case. For instance, I observed last week 
the snow completely gone under a huge Wych Elm, 
while the branches of Pinus excelsa, Sabiniana, macro- 
carpa, and others, rested upon it all round. On the 
interception theory alone this seemed quite inexplicable. 

Another explanation may be hazarded. The trees 
are centres of warmth, each bole and branch affecting 
the snow as a fire would, only in a lesser degree. This 
theory would explain the difference between the Elm 
and the Pine thus :— The Elm, being the largest tree, 
spared the more caloric for the snow, and hence it was 
the sooner melted. The deciduous tree may also have 
had another thing in its favour. Its heat had free 
course to the snow, its bare boughs offering little, if 
any, resistance to the passage of caloric from the tree 
to the ground, whereas the Pine branches were so 
many screens to intercept the warmth, the difference 
being as a fire in a room without anything before it, 
and the same fire with a full clothes-horse. But, 
then, on this supposition, the snow ought to 
have dissolved regularly all round the bole and 
main branches, beginning at the trunk and melt- 
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Mr. Anderson, the subject of the present illustration, was born in the parish of 
Redgorton, in Perthshire, on July 24, 1820, soon after which his parents removed to the 
parish of Kinnoull, in the vicinity of Perth, and in the parish school there he received the 
greater part of his education. When sixteen years of age he was apprenticed for three 
years to the Messrs. Dickson & Turnbull, nurserymen, Perth, to learn the profession of a 
gardener. The nurseries at that time were under the superintendence of Mr. Anderson, 
the present proprietor, and those who know him will bear out the statement that a more 
energetic man could not have been found for drilling his pupil into active habits in the 
acquirement of his profession. After going through the usual initiation in digging, raking, 
pruning, &c, for a time, he was transferred to the glass department, where the 
propagating of choice and ornamental plants was extensively carried on. Here he began 
to learn the names of plants, the remembering of which proved to be somewhat difficult 
at first, but he found that by writing them over once or twice they were impressed on 
the memory with little trouble, and this practice he has often recommended to young 
men since. The collections of herbaceous, bulbous, and exotic plants were extensive, and 
afforded an excellent opportunity of getting familiar with their names and characters, 
and by drying specimens, and forming a herbarium of alpine and exotic plants, he made 
fair progress in gaining knowledge. During the summer season he devoted his spare 
time to making short excursions in search of alpines, collecting, drying, or arranging 
specimens, as circumstances required, and by the end of his apprenticeship had thus 
acquired a rather bulky collection. In winter he devoted the time to improving his 
education, by attending evening school, from which, it is his desire to record, that he 
gained much advantage, his elementary training being thus kept in practice, and a better 
appreciation of the value of education made him now the more industrious. In this 
respect he was happily situated, as the "Fair City" afforded ample opportunities for 
young men improving themselves. 

"During my last year of apprenticeship," he writes, "I was afforded the opportunity of 
seeing a little of the first part of forestry, by being sent out in charge of some contract 
planting, which the firm had undertaken, the produce of which are now large trees. My 
engagement having now been fulfilled, I was sent as a journeyman to Invermay Gardens, 
then under the care of the veteran Mr. Muirhead, a renowned Pine and Grape grower in 
those days. Here I found a rich locality for alpine plants, many of which were new to me; 
but I only remained a short time. I next went to Kinnaird Castle, in Forfarshire, under 
Mr. Hovell, who, after I had been some time there, promoted me to the charge of the 
forcing department. I remained here for two years, when I was recommended to Mr. 
Easson, of Camperdown, Forfarshire; at that date one of the best-managed gardens in 
the country. Mr. Easson (now factor on the estate) was a most exemplary man and a 
good gardener. The first Earl of Camperdown used to say of him that 'he did more good 
than the parish minister.' After being here for some time I was placed in charge of the 
houses, which were pretty extensive, though Pine growing was being abandoned. I spent 
over two years here, and profited not a little, as a better managed place I have never 
seen, taking the allowance for doing so into account. 

"I had been engaged for three months before I left to go to Oxenford Castle, Edinburgh, 
as foreman under the gardener, a man of most indomitable energy and tact, fond of 
landscape work. His time being fully occupied with the changes and improvements in 
the park and grounds, the management of the garden and houses consequently devolved 
a good deal upon me. Sir John Dalrymple had succeeded to the Earldom of Stair shortly 
before this as eighth Earl, and had set about remodelling the place. 

"After seeing a good deal of rough work gone through in road-making, terracing, pulling 
down and building up, when nearly two years here I was recommended by the late Mr. 
M'Nab of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, as gardener to Lord Southampton, 
Whittlebury Lodge, Northamptonshire, where I stayed two years. Having saved a few 
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pounds in money, I took the advice of the late Mr. J. C. Loudon to some extent, and spent 
£40 in travelling and seeing all the principal gardens in and around London. I never 
regretted this outlay, and though not on the Continent, as Mr. Loudon advised, I profited 
considerably by seeing many of the best places in England. 

"I was then offered the remodelling of a fine old place in Dorsetshire (Kingston House], 
once the residence of the famous Mr. Pitt, by Mr. Ferguson, of Aylesbury, who had 
undertaken the work and the supplying of the plants. I had to come to London before it 
was quite finished, and did not return; and being asked at this time to become a 
candidate for my present situation, I did so, and being successful in my application I 
entered upon my duties in September, 1848. 

"I have had the honour to serve three successive Earls of Stair during the time I have 
been here — over twenty-eight years. They have all been great patrons of horticulture, 
and I have received every encouragement from them, and most of all from the present 
Earl, who has authorised me from time to time to renew the whole of the glass 
structures on the place upon more modern principles than hitherto, and otherwise 
permitted me to effect improvements in the place when necessary. During my gardening 
career I have endeavoured to have as few hobbies as possible (we all have some), 
dividing and devoting my energies as equally to all subjects under my care as 
circumstances would permit. I never was a keen competitor in the general acceptation 
of the word, but I have entered the lists occasionally, with what results the records of 
the Royal Horticultural of London and Royal Caledonian Horticultural Societies will 
testify. Certificates of merit and money prizes from the former, and medals from the 
latter, for collections of fruit and vegetables, at various times have been won. My great 
aim through life has been to make two blades of grass to grow where one grew before, 
and sometimes I have succeeded." 

On the occasion of the fruit show at South Kensington on Nov. 6 and 7, 1861, we find, on 
reference to the Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society, i. 707, that Mr. Anderson 
carried off the first prize for a collection (twenty-two dishes] of Pears, thereby beating 
all England, though, as the Scottish Farmer observes, "Oxenford is by no means a land of 
Goshen, either as regards soil or climate." To him, "therefore, belongs the greater meed 
of credit for producing under the circumstances better Pears than those with which they 
were brought into competition, although grown in some of the very best gardens in 
England" — to wit, Frogmore and Heckfield. "Mr. Anderson, operating in an ungenial 
climate, has, like a wise man, consulted reason and science, and hence by these means 
has overcome the natural disadvantages by which he is beset. Now these means are both 
simple and rational, consisting of protecting the blossom in spring, and frequently lifting 
the trees, so as to keep their roots near the surface, that they may enjoy the fullest 
amount of solar heat." Mr. Anderson prefers root-lifting to root-pruning, and considers 
the lifting to be check enough upon over-luxuriance and late and imperfect ripening. The 
sorts of Pears exhibited as above, as we learn from Mr. Anderson, were these: — Beurre 
d Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Beurre de Capiaumont, Beurre Clairgeau, Buchanan's Spring 
Beurre, Colmar, Colmar d'Aremberg, Crassane, Doyenne Gris, Duchesse d'AngouIeme, 
Easter Beurre, Flemish Beauty, Glou Morceau, King Edward's, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marechal a la Cour, Marie Louise, Napoldon, Poire Neill, Rousse Lench, Susette de Bavay, 
Winter Nelis. 
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trellises, which, with the pots, were six feet in height, 
and two large plants of Dipladenia amabiliR, and 
one of Cyrtoceras reflexum, greatly infested with 
mealy -bug. On reference to my diary, date Jan. 17, 
1857, I find that the gardener took the Stephanotis 
off the trellis, rolled up the trailing shoots in a coil; 
ami t lien plunged them in a copper of boiling water, 
taking them out instantly. The plants were entirely 
killed aft far as the water touched them, but to the 
surprise of everyone present, the mealy-bug came 
out untouched. The Cyrtocenis shared the same 
fate ; the Dipladenias came out with the mealy-bug 
unharmed. The trel'isea were afterwards washed 
with tiishurst Compound, and hung on trees in the 
shrubbery till required the following spring ; tin- 
mealy -bug was theu still alive. Petroleum and 
other insecticides now in use were unknown ; it was 
all picking and sponging, which after all are^ the 
safest and surest methods. For mildew on Vines 
the best remedy is to take h lb. of fiowers-of- 
sulphar, mix into thin paste as you would mustard, 
then add 4 gallons of clean water, well stirring it 
together, and standing it in the house where it is 
to be used for twelve hours, that is, till quite clear ; 
in the morning ladle -out all the clear water into 
other vessels without disturbing the sulphur lying 
at the bottom, and syringe therewith the Grapes 
and foliage, or whatever is affected. This is a safe 
cure, and leaves no stain on berry or foliage. 
I consider hot water a dangerous remedy, I 
should think *a bad as using a pan of burn- 
ing sulphur. Thos. Godfrty, lltttingdon. [Mr* 
Mallett, who recommended heated water for 
destroying mildew and mealy bug, did not say that 
he used it at the boiling-point— 212°, Fahr. , but 
something less than that, say, about 180* ; neither 
did lie dip his plants into a ** copper of boiling 
water," a proceeding which the most inexperienced 
gardener would know to be dangerous to plant life, 
lie stated that the water was applied by means of 
a syringe; and in its transit from one place to 
another, and passage through the air when driven 
out of the syringej it would he greatly robbed of 
its heat. En.] 

FANCY PANSIES, — As u R. B- " has told so clearly 
the story of the introduction of the Fancy Pansy 
into Britain, no doubt renewed interest will be felt 
in these beautiful hardy flowers, for of their size as 
plants we have very few that produce such grand 
blooms, so superbly marked, and coloured as Fancy 
Tansies do* I am induced because of this to ask 
for information, as to whence come into market 
at this time of the year in such immense numbers, 
snch grand t lowered plants as arc seen everywhere 
offered for sale. Po they come from across the 
(.'hansel, or aro they grown at home? and if the 
latter, are they raised from home -saved seed, or 
from imported seed 5 Also under what conditions is 
the seed sown and at what time, and how are the 
plants grown to produce such robustness and such 
giant and brilliant flow era ? Ko strain anywhere 
gives finer, few give so tine ; whilst I see plants of 
this description freely purchased and planted, yet 
I do not observe that they seem to have long lives. 
Does this arise from the changed conditions of cul- 
ture to which subjected? are they grown during the 
winter in cold frames, and on very rich soil '! If 
that be so, their robust character is explained, as 
ia also the fact that after being planted in garden- 
soil for a few weeks* they seem to do so indiffer- 
ently, Still, that the plants come from a grand 
strain there can be no doubt, and it may not be far 
wrong to assume that to induce them to thrive in 
gardens, it is needful to furnish them with culture 
somewhat similar to what they have enjoyed in the 
market-growing establishments. A, 

A QUESTION. V our correspondent ts J. (J ," at 
p. 400, laments the absence from modern gardens 
of certain flowers which were favourites of his, 
fifty years ago. He is also surprised that lie does 
not see them offered in trade-lists. Having myself 
been familar with those plants half a century ago T 
I can sympathise with him t though we have much 
compensation in the possession of recent additions 
to our garden plants, T, think, too. I can explain, 
if not justify, the disappearance of our old 
favourites. As botanists we can but remember 
with interest the charming little plant Yellow 
Violet, introduced by Mr, Veil eh forty rive years 
a^o, but we have now the more showy and more 
easily 'Cultivated yellow Violas for beds and borders. 
The t( Double Walls" of those days were propa- 
gated only by cuttings, but now very tine I louble 
Wallflowers arc raised more easily and abundantly 



from seed, though I confess to a preference 
for the more compact and natural appearance 
of the plants we raised from cutting*. I do 
not remember the black- flowered Delphinium, 
but wtt see now a great variety of dark purple, 
indigo-blue, and brilliant light blue, all raised 
easily from seed. But iE J. says, where are 
rn i w the Hyacinths, Double Purple-Green Tips* 
Double Red Green Tips, and Double White Green 
Tips which, he says, he used to obtain of the late 
Mr. John Sutton, which I can quite believe, aa 
this was my father, with whom I was then in part- 
nership (fifty or sixty years ago), and 1 well 
remember the pretty Hyacinths be reminds me of, 
and which could still be procured in the trade if 
ordered. The disappearance of these old favourites 
is accounted for by the fact that the present day 
demand is for the most showy and the most free- 
growing of flowers for beds and borders, and the 
nurseryman or florist finds it to his interest to cul 
tivate and advertise those things which best meet 
the public demand. It is now more than ten 
years since I retired from the business firm of 
Button & Sous, but the interesting enquiry of your 
correspondent, "J. C +1 J1 tempts me to oiler a few 
notes to thv Gardeners' Chronide t viih. which 1 have 
corresponded from its foundation, fifty-eight years 
ago. Slartiit Hope Sutton* 

PROSPECTS OF THE FRUIT CROPS IN SHROP- 
SHIRE, — There is every prospect of an abundant 
crop of most kinds of fruit this year in Shropshire, 
with the exception of Hums and Damsons, and in 
some parts, Gooseberries, In some districts the 
crops of Gooseberries are very good, and in others 
almost a total failure, owing to the severe frosts 
experienced in spring* The Plum and Damson- 
trees were heavily laden with blossoms in spring, 
and gave promise of abundant crops of fruit j 
but the cold spring proved too much for them, 
and we may say there is generally a total failure, 
I have visited many parts of Shropshire, and only 
very locally could anything worth calling a crop 
be found ; the line gardens at Sundorne Castle, so 
ably managed by Mr. Phillips, the head gardener, 
being one of these exceptions. Here, Plums upon 
the walls are an abundant crop. The Apricots and 
Peaches — the latter especially being heavily laden 
with fruit ; in tact, fruit of all descriptions will be 
very plentiful, This county is noted for its 
Damsons, and in good years the crop is a valuable 
one especially to cottagers, and the disappointment 
is great this year, as there was sucb an early 
promise of abundant crops. The trees also are 
terribly infes led with the Pin m aphis, which curls 
np the leaves, causing crippled growth and other- 
wise injuring the trees. Apples and Pears are 
much above the average ; Strawberries also are a 
very abundant crop, notwithstanding some of the 
first blossoms were destroyed by the early frosts of 
spring, The glorious rains we are now having will 
do much to secure fine fruit and a continuous 
supply. A- Qaid* Shrewsbury* 
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The late J, Cragg. — Ah gardener to the 
late A. Heine, Esq,, the deceased was well 
known as a thorough good all-round man, a 
capital hand with bouquets, vases, and table - 
decorations, very successful with Orchids —at 
one show, if my memory serves me aright, 
he carried off every 1st prize in the open and 
amateur classes at Old Trattbrd, when eoiupuUtion 
was keener than is the case at the present time. 
He was a good Chrysanthemum grower and ex- 
hibitor, and had excellent taste in forming groups 
of plants for effect. I ever found him a pleasant 
companion, and a most unselfish and kind-hearted 
neighbour. My mind runs over those connected 
with some of the big show a at Old Tratford long 
ago, and of that number Messrs. T. Baines, W. Cole, 
\V. Milford, G + foil, T, Mubberstey, X Jonea, 
A. Beeslcy, G. Beddoea, B. Fiudlay have all passed 
away, the greater number, comparatively speaking, 
in middle age, tome scarcely that ; and to the 
number we may now add J. tragg T who, after 
about fifteen years 1 service at Birch iield, has 
succumbed at the age of forty-six years. W. Swan. 

Peter Drum mono.— Only a fortnight after 
attending the funeral of the late Mr. Kelway, 
occurred the sudden death at the age of sixty-six, 



of Mr. Peter Drummond, who had been foreman at 
the Langport Nurseries of Messrs. Kelway & Son 
for a period of twenty-six years. As a testimony 
to the character of the deceased gardener, we 
reproduce the following appreciative description of 
him by the h'rm itself — 

'** Mr. DrumiuQnd*s death has been a severely -felt 
loss to us ; we mourn a man of forceful intellect 
and inventive mind, a most clever cultivator, a 
eharming personality, a devoted friend, and most 
faithful servant*" 

Mr. DrumrnoiKVs father, writes Mr. Croucher, 
our valued correspondent at Ochtertyre, N. B>, 
was gardener at this Scottish domain from IS 412 to 
1857, and was Mr, Crouchers immediate prede- 
cessor. The gardener there previous to Mr. 
Drum m ond r emai ued over ti f ty y ears* Acco rdi n gly 
there have only been three gardeners at Ochtertyre 
since the year 179u\ Ochtertyre is the residence 
of Sir^- K* Mm aa&Barl. 

C JAMES ANDERSON^— We regret to have to 
nnrTrm^t ce the deaUt-i5t Mr. .lames Anderson, who 
expired at Glasgow on June Uj, at the age of sixty* 
seven years, after an illness extending over some 
eighteen months, Mr. Anderson was well known 
as having been gardener for many years to T* 
iKiwson, Eki|.. Meadowbank, Uddingstoue. N.B>, 
where there was one of the finest collections oE 
Orchids of the time, Ami in which many that are 
still held in high esteem made their first appear- 
ance, and notably Odontoglossuni y. Andersomanum 
and Lielia anceps Dawsoni. Mr, Anderson was a 
very successful cultivator, and also exhibited some 
very remarkable specimens, securing the very rare 
honour of the Liudley Medal, and many other 
awards. After Mr. Dawson's death, Mr. Anderson 
established himself near Glasgow as a landscape 
gardener and horticultural expert s but soon re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of Manchester, anil 
many gentlemen availed themselves of his serv ices 
as an adviser in gardening matters. He was also 
employed on the Epping Forest Commission, and 
was for many years a valued correspondent of this 
journal. The deceased was for the period of its 
short existence editor of the Northern Gardener 
at its commencement in Edinburgh, and Liter at 
Manchester* He also brought out a bulky work 
entitled The Practical Garde a rr. 



Nursery Notes, 



KNAP HILL NURSERY IX JUNtf. 

To anyone interested in Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, one can imagine no better day of education 
and pleasure combined than a visit to the Knap 
Hill Nursery during the early days of June. There 
is not, I suppose, within the three kingdoms a 
place where so large an area is covered with 
Rhododendrons, not merely stutl for selling by the 
hundred, but magnificent specimens, some of which 
in their height and spread of branches, as well as 
in the thickness of their steins, may rank as small 
treea, As the nursery ia approached from Wokius 
Station, a foretaste of the feast of colour is obtained 
from the high road, whence glimpses can be caught, 
low in the distance, of great stretches of Rhododen- 
drons in bloom — a scene not only very beautiful, 
but peculiarly striking, set, as it is, amidst the 
meadows and hedgerows of pastoral Surrey. 
When the nursery is reached there is seen 
stretching away through it a straight avenue, close 
upon a mile in length, bordered for the most 
part by towering masses of Rhododendrons, among 
which the variety album elegans is prominent in 
huge boshes 15 feet or so high. From this avenue 
we make incursions on either side, traversing 
quarter after quarter of the *mir aery, still of the 
finest varieties of Rhododendrons in full bloom, 
till we are almost bewildered foy the glowing masses 
of colour that close in on every side. Purple 
of various shades is still the prevailing colour 
among garden Rhododendrons, but here ther$ iq 
every range of colour, from pure white to vivid 
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. j nr exnuw u«***~ 6 —» ;~ -~ - ~* "iumausm, i.e., a partnership 

ied -orne other reason-has not fraught with equal benefit to the parties asso- 

I are been determined ; but ciated ; but it appears that, whii/ *h« 

II a l-erv gardener. 



. ^ exhaled during growth, 
iflk ale ^ e other reason— has not 
H^Hef^^aware, been determined; but 
^*b^ -* 1 3ltl ,-prv gardener. 
£ V* k V* t0 ClSal (Imantophyllums) 
tf^^h-^' uiarlv last year— some m 
V irreg mer some in autumn. On 
S T Slowed the seedpods to re- 
4*A& Ute£ lre stUl on, though the plants 
> c ; n d ttey^L all the winter. There are 
W tc^}° 'talk, each as large as a 

^wax-like in texture, orange or 
• they & e 




Anderson in the Conservatory. 



scarlet in colour, decidedly handsome~-almost 
as handsome as the flowers. It was a mistake to 
leave them on, kind friends assure me ; but they 
were wanted for decoration when flowers were 
scarce. I had another xeason. I admit that 
seedpods probably do weaken plants to some 
extent, but I want to know to what extent. If 
*ese Clivias flower this year, and flower as 
*ell as last, the injury will not be very consider- 
»«; if they do not, I shall have gained expen- 
It is always worth buying— at a fair 

pice, 

year, my diary tells me, l 
iard the first cuckoo on April 27th, and the first 
gptagale, and saw the first swallow— unusu- 
*jT late~on May 1st I cannot give the cor- 
2! - g dates f< * the present year, but vege- 
tal 8 ? Etain ly more backward^-about a week 
, k: * Dackward, so far as I can judge. Not that 
p ro V? dls ! dv antage; on the other hand, it may 
until «J e,leficial if it keeps back tender plants 
*°HierK a - e 5afe ixom late frosts. It would, 
mJ! De , ! m pmdent to telax the ordinary pre. 
this v«a* ABt^niftii.* T«T«. f\r three 




*eeb 



*musui, ye l r « s P^ally. Two or „- 
of rill l ^ be fore we can feel that we are 



6th t 

!a **t-l'ii course of some desultory 

lct " 1 am V f ^ USt Covered "a well-known 
?ythi ae afra *d many of us never discover 
UU * clse > and thdn r ^u A . A*v. 



%l h *ve ju S t discovered "a well-known 

many of 

a *eu V — tnen rather late in the day. 
1> V interim sa y s Professor Caxr, 
isdemS g pa ? er ' <t{ha * Lichens are not 
4 «nion i f P lan ts, but are constituted 
' Vlv asstwH*? . a tur »gus and an alga so inti- 

o appear to form a single 




to be one of mutualism, i.e., -a partnership 

, 1 equal benefit tc ' ' 

ciated ; but it appears that, while the fungus 
cannot exist apart from the alga, the latter can, 
and does, live independently. Such a relation 
may be likened to that of master and servant 
rather than of partners." That is certainly very 
remarkable. J 



May 7th.— The hairy leaves of the Pnmula 
naturally suggest the question, V\ hat is their 
object? Possibly the same as that of trie > nairs 
and spines with which desert plants are provided 
—for the purpose of increasing their scanty w ater 
supply by causing the deposition of moisture. 



H. C. Davidson. 
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No. 136. — MR. THOMAS ANDERSON, AT THE GARDENS, LALEHAM HOUSE, STAINES. 



WHEN I asked for permission to inspect the 
gardens at Laleham House, I received a 
most courteous answer informing me that Lord 
and Lady Lucan were pleased to comply with 
my request ; and on the occasion of my visit Lord 
Lucan was kind enough to show me some of the 
beautiful and lofty rooms in the mansion, 
adorned with paintings — including one of his 
father, the third Lord Lucan, who commanded 
the cavalry in the Crimean War — and with statu- 
ary by Thorwaldsen, the famous sculptor. Both 
Lord and Lady Lucan take a great interest in 
the gardens, and I am indebted to them for the 
use uf the photographs which illustrate the letter- 
press of this interview. 

The head gardener at Laleham is Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, and under Ins guidance I first of all 
turned my attention to the splendid specimens of 
Cedars of Lebanon close to the house. 

"They were, probably," he said, "planted 
about a century ago, at the time the house 
itself was erected. Next to the Cedars, the 
Limes and the three fine Copper Beeches are 
most admired." 
"You d<j not go in for any carpet-bedding?" 
"No. As you see, of the two beds near the 
house, one consists of Eucharis, Yuccas, Kal- 
mias, and Ponticum Rhododendrons, while the 
other is planted with bulbs in the spring, and 
herbaceous plants in the summer. We started 
with Crocuses and Scillas, and followed with 



"We place boxes in it, and the effect is verv 
pretty. The vases along the pedestals are Wm 
with bedding plants in their order of flowering, 
including Geranium and Ivy-leaf Pelargonium.,, 
Petunias, and other creeping plants. # . 

"You have an Orange tree just coming into 
flower in the conservatory?" 

"Yes, and about the end of May we shall 
transfer it to the centre of the Dutch garden. 
Spirasa is just now a feature in the conservatory. 
We grow plumosa, japonica, astilboides, ana 
iaponica compacta. There are several 1 alms, 
some rather good Ferns, and a general collection 
of decorative plants and climbers here, but, 01 
course, we are constantly changing." 

Then we went into the Dutch garden, 
is very tastefully laid out, the contents 
chiefly Wallflowers, Box, Golden Privet, 
Euonvmus, Portugal Laurels, and Aucubas. In 
summer it is bedded out with Geraniums, etc., 
the walls at the side being covered with Honey- 
suckle and Jasmmum. From the Dutch garden 
we proceeded to the Rosery. 

"When was the Rosery made?" I inquired. 

"About fourteen years ago ; but it was planted 
up, altered, and shaped about three years ago. 
There are mixed varieties of Roses in each bed.^ 

"Can you give me any idea as to the number?' 

"I should think that there are close upon six- 
hundred. In the larger beds there are Hybrid 
Tea and Perpetuals. The principal varieties are 
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Her Majesty, Salamander, Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, Alfred Colomb, Marie Baumann, 
Cheshunt Scarlet, Margaret Dickson, Hemnch 
Schultheis, Alfred K. Williams, Harrison Weir, 
Victor Hugo (a Quantity), Clio, Tom Wood (a 
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Ohsrtwm; mi old Mnlh<Mt N |hm\ Willi plants of 
Ptiuitoso^ ui the sltMUN, I uskotl how luiif; the 
lafttM hail imcwii thtMO, and Mr. AutlriMm ro- 




plied that he thought about loin yeais. 
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Lodge Entrance to Lalbham House. 



Crossing over the lawn, we had a peep at the 
river-there is a landing stage belonging to Lale- 
harn HoMse and on the way back I noticed a 
number of blue Primroses. Mr. Anderson men- 
tioned that he introduced them nine years aj?o 
when they first came out, but added that he pre-* 
fers the yellow variety. Along the private walk 
to the garden from the lawn, which is called the 
Lynch Walk, are Lilacs. Hollies, Yews, and 
various shrubs, sheltered from the east wind by 
a plantation. The trees here were planted, but 
ail the undergrowth is natural. 

"The acreage of the gardens must be very con- 
siderable," 1 remarked, as we continued our 

There are some twenty acres, and the gar- 
<ie*» beirg only divided from the park by a ha-ha 
fi&sute the former look larger. The estate 

s about twelve hundred acres. n 





"Any Nuts?" 
Yes, there is a row of Kentish Cobs and 

h^! rtS Vu Planted altemat ^ under the* Yew 
neage. ine reason we mix them is that therfc i« 
more male bloom among Filberts than amon 
Cobs, and that with the mixture we get a bettef 
crop of Nuts." * oeuer 

;; How long is the wall facing the orchard?" 
Five hundred feet. It faces south, and with 
the exception of a few Apricot trees it is planted 
entirely w th Peaches. Several of these hive 

H'VJ* ln latel y* including Late Devonia^ 
which has not yet fruited here Others are B«I 
nngton, Royal George. Hale's Early, Belle g aro>, 
Sea Eagle, Golden Eagle, Violet Hative r>£ 
mond. Royal George, and Alexander. We have 
also the Victoria Nectarine." we nave 

herbs?^ *** m t0 W * a large ^ote4 to 



. 14 Wo grow about forty of the Vih„ * 
>" pots. They are very useful t*?* ^ 



poses, and we decorate Laleham "T vu Ptt 

,|U . ,IS(? , not Uk) warm. Thv. ino.stm- A° n i a 
suits them." ' ll,Te °f the Vi aer 

;;vvinm : ^ y 

in Mann. ihey were llowe^ c 
forty-oighf pots, then in ' twe nVv ^ n «m in 
tl.ry arc now in 4 sixteen*.' We W Ti ^ 
two years in pots. They have never L \ thi * 
<>"t. It is essentia! to give Gueldw 
season s rest, by which I mean th Vt th. °? s 4 
"'»t be flowered two years in siuxUZ^ 
Dwutzias have also been in this V n.rf Th{ 
second week in March." fy Slnce ^ 

And bedding plants in the early staees?" 
Yes, .ndudmg Lobelias, BegonL V L 
11,1,1 ^••'"tanas. The Lantanas, 
virions colours, nmke beautiful beds inV 
Dutch garden, and are useful for not work" ' 
|| Arc they easy to grow?" 1 ' 
u Ihey are raised from seed, and flowered th* 

Th m e : e ^ the dwa / l0WCr is ,ikG the 
nese art the dwarf varieties, and a ereat im 

m wth g f f Th^^ ° r four feet hi & h ' The ^» 
niches " n0t 6XCeed seven or 

VineTy?- Grapes do y° u cultivate in the early 

"Muscat Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, 
Hamburgh and MadresfieM Court. With r. 
gard to the fruit, which are setting well, I fertilise 

oMheni 1 " With Pam P as GraSs to make sur( 

||You have some Orchids here?" 
A few. Dcndrobium Wardianum has 
nowered very well; also * the D. densiflorum 
aJbum, known generally as Schroderii. Last 
year we had seventeen trusses on one plant of the 
iatter. Cypripediums, Coelogynes, and V ' " 
do very well with us." 

"Is the middle Vinery devoted entirely to 

Muscats?" - 

" Except one Vine of Canon Hall, they are all 
~K USCa ! S of Alexandr ia. On the back stage are 
a i? U u fiftv P° ts °f Royal Sovereign Strawberries 
which I like best for forcing." 
xx7 C l!?^ en, there are the Geraniums for bedding. 
Which varieties do you like best?" . 

I depend a great deal upon Gibboi; JawV 
and Vesuvius. Other good varieties are Flove? 
of Spring, Happy Thought, D. P. Ford, CrysU 
Palace Gem, Souvenir de Charles Turner, and tne 
old Double Pink. In this house, too, there are 
about five dozen Streptocarpus hybrids, VetfcB' 
latest strains. Some are more pink than W« 
inclining to red ; and others are pure wd"*; 
They require a little heat after — ~ uiiUr - 








later on they will have cold treatment. — _ 
they flower we put them in tBe greenhouse, * 
conservatory." ( .y 

u t see that you have some ifoe flowers of 
yellow Arum." 

"We have about twenty plants. They reo^ 
more heat than the white variety, a« d we 
them in a temperature of torn fifty to L e > 
degrees. When they show spikes we trai-^ 
them to the greenhouse. After they "'^V^n* 
flowering we put them below the ■4* ee ?^_ : ' 
stage, and leave them there until we pot ^ 
afresh. The white Arums, on the contrar 
put out of doors <^er they have *Jp wel ; j 
left there until they are potted on. Before » 
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warmer treatment I lost a 



few 




A Mr Anderson, "pot a 
La. »»coo tiDU ^ Calceolarias (Veitch's 
4 s ? her^ 6 T-a Ro ses > Lilium lon e i - 



i'f^ B ' Sred and fifty young plants, 
6 * are » h vears old. lhe old pink 

P"L dojeo/^nrite, and ;imong others are 

K«V B ff Burns, and Lady Rose." 

1-* 



Abort 



five 



and Lady 
rce in the pits?" 
«. JredVlants, Marie Louise and 
on we £ row Cuc'umbers 
are Rochford and Tele 
£arly'Favourite a gooc 
Only the green-fleshed 




^Tveitcn's Early Favourite a good 
p. Retina v c ^ Only the green-fleshed 

^ h Beao for t „ v v' s Favourite and Eastnor 
^ -rovv*n : ^ - * — 



are 




We 



* Tather has been ai ^""J""^' J 
* e m rttttinff until the end of May or 
3 Tune, and I. therefore, stro 



Tor ncipal varieties ; and of Toma- 
^ - ? P F o'more Selected, Ham Green, 
^ j prefer Date » 
*&*f*S*us to be a feature outside?" 

* ^Self-Protecting, Veitch's Fine 
- lit! Chelsea Favourite, Main Crop, 
a tfethven's June. For five years I 
* « with Spring White in July, and, if 
beg r V be en at all favourable, I have 
ather „_ + ;i + v, 0 pn rl nf Mav or the 

strongly 

SSSd^se varieties, 
fid lite to know your system. > 
ifolant in the undug ground after the 
- Cherry plants have been cleared off. If the 
Tbtr is very dry, and the ground hard, we 
torwith a crowbar, and puddle the roots in. 
this, chiefly, I attribute our success. The 
bnts make nice, steady, firm growth, and they 
w either severe or damp weather. We never 
se more than five per cent, of the crop." 
•Which Pea do you prefer ? ft 
The Autocrat is particularly good for late 
gposes, and has a fine flavour. I have had 
ten picked in October. The Early London 
's Autumn Giant are among the best 
, and for Cabbages we depend con- 
jsteablv upon Ellam's Early, London Market, 
's No. i." 

There remains the fruit in the kitchen 



Apples and Pears are grown on espaliers and 
©ids, and at the back of the espaliers is a 
' of Sweet Peas, while a herbaceous border 
snght along both sides. The dessert Apples 
j* Beauty of Bath, Court of Wick. Cockle's 
Ui s Orange Pippin, Dutch Mignonne, 
5 nppin, King of Tompkins County, Pine- 
^r set : , Scarlet Nonpareil, Worcester 
gw. and Yellow Ingestrie." 

tie* y ° U e also Selwood's Reinette 

^CJ^l ^ ei ? ette A pp les 

E American %l 1 U appearance 

.J' and &eelv T^ eeS - T f ° ld> - DU i 
iJ^ from a - The variety received 

jf ^sea h *h rSC ^? aa at <? ueen 's Elm, 
V Mention,,,, ei ? hteen th century. Our 

h ffi^^ Apples .» 7 
r mu<f«3» Dest Pears on the espaliers 
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ft Pti ^fc.i : ^ Utumn N * lis > Beurre de 



B eurr v • Ul «mn' JNelis, 
ibTP* I>iel V;*^ and6 I L **cas, Beurre 
*C d f Cornice F n J 30 ' Comte <*e Lamy, 
^iShine ft 6 ^Automne, Glou 
.. rh eiW. e Valines, and Madame 

on the walls include, in 

named, Condor 
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k &am«J p ' ls grown under glass 
^^•Cokri, Lou vain, 

* Favourite, 
eedlln ^- and Prince 
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years, I went for a v^r 4^ r» 
Forfarshire, then for \ vf T ? aldevan House, 
tladdingtonshire, and Tex[ t°. A P mc ? fift W S° use > 
Midlothian At 'the end ^ of thrL^vea^ T H ° USe ' 
0 London for a season at VehcnVn™^ 
then went to Farnlev H ii T ? y T ' and 
there two years and* ™ ' Yorkshire. I was 

" years, and- was next for a year at 



Warriston Nursery, Edinburgh. I was after- 
wards foreman for a year at Raith, Kirkcaldy, 
and then head gardener for seven years and a 
half at Broad Meadows, Selkirkshire, whence I 
came to Laleham House." 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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DEAR KATE -The garden is now very in- 
teresting, for all sorts of uncommon bulbs, 
etc., are appearing in it. I cannot understand 
how people can have the patience to go on year 
after year growing j ust the s ame things in their 
flower-beds ; I like to have a surprise now and 
then, when a rare and beautiful flower unfolds 
its blossoms for the first time in m y little domain, 
bo we grow all manner of queer things, but all 
are lovely. 

The Camassias, for instance, with spikes of 
starry flowers in creamy white (C. Leichtlini 
alba), or blue (C. esculenta), are now throwing 
up strong spikes of bloom, having lived here, 
and multiplied themselves in our borders, for 

As 



SOME RARE GARDEN BULBS. 




Tigridia Alba. 



several vears They are related to the Hyacinths 
several years. ± f th grow to t he 

and Scillas, but some oi w«w JLti„* {* +>ip 
height of two feet, and are very elective in the 
parlv snrinf? All they need is a well-drained, 

and a sunny position where they 
can ripen their bulbs ; for they came torn South 
America, and consequently enjoy . 
Then there are the Alstrcemerias, which make 
men mere «uc garden, especially A. 

fine croups of colour in tne g*" uc "» , ^ rriwtJ i A rt 

anr^a the hardiest of them all, which grows tall, 
aurea, the hara les bloQm moSt 

and produces a mass ui s WA , rrarHen so 
^ffprtivo for cutting, and also m the garden, so 
ettective tor cuuiug, ch of lt< 

that one can scarcely nave xou 
AUtrr^mpria Chinensis is m many tints oi h^li 
Alstarosmena ^ nincu h^autiful, and this, too, 
cot and pink, also very ^tituw 

increases in my *tf^f£™lf^ of ashL 
Of bloom ; but we indulge it wit ^y 
in winter, to keep out tne wu^ fce 
when we rem ove these ^^lld Ttul, mixed 

pUnts ^^^£ei, on which it 
with soot and a little $0iV " elicate , and we 
thri\es. A. Pelegnna is mor^encaic, 



find it best to grow this in a pot, sheltering it 
in a cold glass porch m the winter, from which, 
however, sharp frost is excluded, for we put a 
good lamp on the floor of it on frosty nights. 
The white variety (alba) of Pelegrina is the 
best ; the other is in pink, but not quite so loveiy 
as the white one, I think. It can be repotted 
when dormant, in the autumn, and given good, 
rich loam, leaf-mould and soot, without fresh 
manure. 

We have been planting out a lot of young 
Tigridias, which we raised from seed a year 
or two ago \ these gorgeous flowers, of the 
same class as the Irises, are a feast of colour in 
the garden from July to September. The blossoms 
only last one day, but they are produced in suc- 
cession for many weeks, and they are extraordi- 
narily beautiful, in rich and delicate hues, diffi- 
cult to describe. The typical flower (T. pavonia) 
is scarlet, with tiger-spots in deep maroon-black ; 
then there is T. rosea, in the loveliest shade of 
pale pink, with crimson markings ; T. aurea, in 
tints of yellow and rich brown \ T. alba, creamy 
white, with deep, red spots ; T. irrfmaculata, in 
pure white, etc., etc. ; they look like a flight of 
splendid South American butterflies when in 
blossom, more than anything else. Here they 
grow and increase from year to year in the warm 
border just outside the conservatory ; and we 
have planted the lovely Pohlia Platensis, too, in 
the same warm border, which is now coming 
up strongly. This is a flower of the same shape 
as a Tigridia, but in deep sky-blue (so it is said), 
and we are looking forward to this rare tint 
appearing amongst the mass of Tigridias in sum- 
mer ; for it ought to be most effective with all 
those warm colours. These bulbs are put in 
during March and April, but it may not be too 
late to get them yet, if you lose no time about it. 

Then there are the lovely Star Tulips (Calo- 
chorti), of which the best varieties are the El- 
dorado-Venustus group ; and Vesta, in creamy- 
white, with blotches at the base of each petal, 
like those on a peacock's -feather, is» one of the 
loveliest of these. The bulbs of the Calochortus 
have to be planted in September or October, in a 
well-drained position ; and it is a good plan to 
cover them with a pane of glass, raised on» four 
small pots, to keep them fairly dry in winter, 
for they, too, come from South America. They 
don't object to the cold nearly so much as the 
wet soil of our islands at that time, and unless 
they are protected by glass in this way they are 
apt to rot, instead of growing. The flowers ap- 
pear in the summer, but almost without leaves, 
the foliage being small and insignificant ; so that 
it is a good plan to carpet the surrounding space 
with Pansies, or some dwarf annual, when the 
lovely flowers will look their best. As soon as 
the blooms are over, however, the raised glass 
should be put on again, as they need more 
warmth than we usually get in the autumn to 
ripen their bulbs. You can take up the bulbs 
for a short time i n the autumn, if you like, but I. 
find they do best in the soil, if kept fairly dry, 
and they should be replanted not later than the 
first week in October, adding sand and powdered 
charcoal to the soil (which must be fairly good), 
and putting the little bulbs two inches below the 
surface. 

I will tell you about some more of our bulbs 
next week ;but now I must remind you of various 
things which need attention at this very busy 
time of the year. 
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Anderson, William (1766-1846), horticulturist, was born in Easter Warrington, 
Edinburgh, the son of a forester and gardener to a Jacobite laird in the western 
highlands who had helped Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, to escape after 
the 1745 rising. He was known to be working in some nurseries near Edinburgh 
about 1790; he later made his way to London, and in 1793 became gardener to 
James Vere, of Kensington Gore, a wealthy silk merchant who had a large collection 
of plants. 

In 1814 the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries appointed Anderson gardener— a 
title changed during his occupancy of the office to curator— of the Chelsea Physic 
Garden, a post which he filled until his death. He quickly revived the garden from 
the state of neglect into which it had fallen during the Napoleonic wars. He 
introduced new plants, sowed thousands of seeds, and made various 
improvements, such as using sand to convey warmth to the plants. He repaired the 
dilapidated buildings, and changed the former culinary garden into one for 
instructive horticulture. Anderson was elected an associate of the Linnean Society 
in 1798, and he became a fellow in 1815. He contributed various papers on 
horticultural subjects to the Gardener's Magazine and the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, including 'On the introduction and cultivation of a variety of 
Azalea Indica' (2, 1817, 258). 

Anderson was tall and burly, and of rough appearance and manners, but kind. He 
lived alone and had no known relatives. He possessed a diamond ring, presented by 
the emperor of Russia in return for his care of some valuable orange trees. 
Anderson died intestate at St George's Hospital, Chelsea, London, on 6 October 
1846, and was buried in the churchyard of the Old Church, Chelsea. 

JAMES BRITTEN, rev. ANNE PIMLOTT BAKER 

Sources H. Field, Memoirs of the botanic garden at Chelsea belonging to the Society of Apothecaries 
of London, rev. R. H. Semple (1878) ■ Desmond, Botanists ■ d. cert. 
Likenesses J. Henning, paste medallion, 1810, Scot. NPG 
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Tho l)»o of Bacterial (Uilturow 

April -VU'I The ^|H.,in,o„is\,f n, , 
HuttomVv with nitrifvin.' h,,i' ■: ,4 1,1 

d^nibecf in these a ^s) iJ v ! k', ^^""^v 

. hKu.v, being pul «>„ „ lo yartaw 

can now be obtained vvrv f l,w| -.«» tl.rv 

sure to be used m oro ,„• |L y ' ■ l,H ' v ;i , ,v 

the inevitable result I,,,, ,' ' sa, : ni '^ 
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wiH, 1 W Wt repeal te WSMS^ 
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Mr. Alfred Andrews. 

garden soil contains plenty of the nitrifying 
bacteria ; nothing, therefore, is gained by intro- 
ducing more of them. It is only in poor soil 
that any effect will be seen. And no effect 
will be seen even there unless the other plant- 
ingredients, isuch as phosphates and potash, are 
present in sufficient quantities ; if they are not, 
they also must be added. The largest plum- 
pudding which you can make depends on the 
amount of the ingredient of which you have 
proportionately least, not on the one of which 
you have most ; it is useless having a stone of 
flour if you have only a pound of Raisins. 
And so it is with plants.* It is merely waste 
to supply them with targe quantities- of nitrogen 
unless the other ingredients are brought up to 
the same level. They cannot use the excess, 
and it drains away into the lower strata, where 
it i 9 lost, even to the crops that follow, tor 
their roots cannot reach it. It wiM be seen, 
then, that the application of bacterial cultures 
to the land has no practical value except witmn 
certain narrow limits, and that within tnose 
limits certain precautions must be obset\eu, 
otherwise the result is bound to be disappoint- 




w and its Cure. 

April ^.-Though mildew * ™y~ 
mon disease. |t is, fortunately, one wnn =' -> 

be easily cured. For the P^^^fdis^ses 
causes it, unlike those which cause ™* " 

among Hollyhocks and ^^^Soyed 
side the tissues, and can ^ erefo ™ ^,JlL US ed 
by spraying. Bordeaux m ^ ure no ^ r ^ildew 
with complete success for the powde ry m 
of Peas, but a solution of sulphide ^of j*ns 
sium would be simplex and safer, and prooamy 
equally efficacious. , rountv a t all 

reasons, but waver more n is no 

spring, when the Cherxy ™ ex q U isite 
wonder that the Japanese love these exq 
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OWer», planum Hum next to I In y:.a u 1 iit iuuiiiH, 
In England, however, wo are generally content 

with admiring them on the trees, ihe ^fce 



'tf (Ik Iiiiii, Hi*'v »<i<" t.*-A<Un)i gathered, but 
wIkto a .'■puiv -« * 1 two tan be 1 I , they look 
i hai inuif; 111 va'-'Vi, If. C Mavioson, 



The 




of Lhc Hon. William 
Lowlher. 



w PER VIEW with MR, ALFRED ANDREWS, AT CAMPSEA AsllK 

HOUSE, WICK HAM M AUK KT. 



IIK.Il 



AMONGST garden* in the lounly of SuffolJc 
none excel in interest those oi Campsea. 
A«lio High I louse, thf v » seat of the Hon. 
William l.owther, which I visited, by the 
courtesy of (lie own-er, tOW&rdfl the end ol 
March. Moreover, Mr. Alfred Andrews, the 
head gardener, who has been in his present 
position just twvnty-one years, and wa« pre- 
viously foreman at Shrubland Hall, is well 
known in the horticultural world as a singularly 
successful exhibitor. Happily, the weather wa* 
favourable, and the sun, shining brightly On 
the hand some mansion, invested it« .siir.mnnd- 
in.gs with the brightness which alwaysi consti- 
tutes a charm. 

How to Get Masses of Colour. 

u There is one thing yon might keep in 
mind," .said Mr. Andrews, as we passed through 
the entrance gate to the <sunk garden, " we go 
in for masses of colour and variety of flowers, 
but not for specialities. I am a strong believer 
in all -round gardening." 

u What do you have in the sunk garden for 
summer flowering?" 

" Tall-growing herbaceous plants, like Phlox, 
Asters, Tritomas, Pentstemone, and Antir- 
rhinums and Hollyhocks, in the four main 
beds. The .last do well with us, and we often 
get them without a spot. Camp sea Ashe Pink 
was raised here by me ; I brought the seed 
from Shrubland Hall. The beds are edged with 
Calceolarias am.plexicauki. The round bed in 
the centre, which is changed every year, is now 



<k Ve», I cnl ;i lot ->l them bark, especially 
the Phlox and Hollyhock. Hy thi H mvsfiris we 
have a show ol (lower a* late as October, when 
tilt: shooting season begins. We used to have 

Cieraniums and Kuehfoas ben.% but they were 
not tall enough to be M*en. Now, a blaze oi 
colour attracts attention immediately anyone 
enters the gates. At the four points of this 
garden the Tntomas are always ron*spieuous ( " 

kk \'oii have morr Aeer^i on the other siHe of 
the liawn?" 

tl Acers aiv qnile a fealnre. They came from 
Japan. Von will notice that there is no Jvy 
on the trees. We < nt it all away. 



Grass 



The Treatment of Pampas Grass. 

* { I notice, too, that Pampas 
floiirishcts." 

" It is a great help to us. We have about 
forty clumps in different places. I have just 
been adding to the quantity. Pampas G 
lights up the place in October, and, in fact, 
flowers beautifully all through the autumn." 

" Do the clumps require much attention?" 

" I trim them in February, and then give 
them a good soaking of sewage. They need 
nothing more." 

c{ What is the nature of your soil?" 

u A mixture of loam and sand. It is good 
soil. The bed whene the Laburnums stand, on 
a slope, with Crimson Rambler Roses on the 
stems, is made up of the hybrid Nicotianas, 
chosen entirely with a vkwMo wealth of colour, 
the shades represented being crimson, scarlet, 




Campsea Ashe High House, Wjckham Market. 



filled with giant Pentstemons. Clematis Jack- 
manii superba climbs right up to the top of 
the Hall, and at the foot is planted Solanum 
jasm inio ides, whose white flowers are just be* 
coming visible. The background, as you see, 
con sists of Acers (some? of them very handsome), 
the Dartmouth Crab, and Cotoneastex frigida." 

5< Do you retard any of the plants to get 
them late?" 





, and- violet. They keep in flower 
up to November. With regard to 
are now approaching the Japanese 
which you will see many more." 




s. we 
, in 



The Japanese Garden. 

"You have succeeded in making it very 
realistic." 

"We. have done our best, not omitting the 
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tea-house, which is thatched with Heather from 
the common. The bedding is arranged in the 
shape of a lantern. There are steps of stone on 
m grass to walk over, and a house for the 
Japanese pheasants. Manv of the \cer 6 and 
other plants in this garden were brought bv 
Sir Gerard Lowther from Tokio. Bamboos do 
as well as the Acers, especially anceos 
metake, and nitida. Yuccas and the variegated 
Golden Privet also thrive." 

!! £ re Al1 the heds plantiod with Roses?' 1 
Practically. There are two beds of Rosa 

Sri^i, *!fi « being Hybrid Teas, 

T^f* M ° rant ' T ^° rd R ^rts, Grass an 

in5 f ^ Van H ?^ tte ' Frau Druschki. 
and Mark Twain. These six beds are edced 

with pmk Violas The Roses at the entrance are 
\\ichurian, with Paul Neron in the centre, and 
the lofty pole m the middle of the garden is 
planted with white and blue Clematis. The 
tints of the Acers are lovely, and the vigour 
ot the trees is wonderful." 

Decorative Plants for Tubs. 

Then, passing the extensive bowling green, 
shut in by clipped Yew hedges, which form 
ornamental walls, with Roses Lamarque, Ideal, 



Lithe sperm urns, Liiium auratum, and Calceo- 
larias Berber i are used for this purpose, and 
they all do well. The other bed near the 
mansion contains Escallonias as bushes, and is 
planted with Antirrhinums Scarlet Defiance, 
having on the wail behind more Clematis, 
Pyracantha, Choisya ternata, and Eucalyptus 
Gunnii. On the hack wall, Climbing 
Dev omen sis there grows over the library 
windows, and th e white Jasminum and Am- 
pelopeis Veitchii are the other creepers. Here, 
we face the cricket ground, and on the^ oth*er 
side of the long moat is a fence of English 
Yews." 

Treatment of Bamboos. 

M Have you many Nympmeas in the moat?" 
Half a scone of clumps of N. rosea, N. 
odorata, N. alba, and N. ELlisiana ; also a 
clump of Apo nogeton, which came from the 
Modder River. On one side of the moat are 
chimps of Pampas Grass, varied with clumps 
of Monthly Roses, which flower almost to the 
end of the year, the best being FeJ»l«enber£. 
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of 
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Ber- 
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kitchen garden itsen is. a fine 
beris vulgari;, which is at i« 
timber. The Cedars on the am aw 
handsome, and, as you car i see, all the 
for not being propped. Other tree; include a 
trand Copper Beech, fine specimens of Da, 
a Mulberry tree, and a very rare tree. Celtis 
austral is, or the Nettle tree, with a bark like 




The Fruit and Flower Garden. 

a \-rs„~ i^'4r-"hrfvn crarden appears V 



appears to be quite 
character ?" 

ceased to be a kitchen garden 
use, and is exclusively devoted 

clumps, bands, 



in tho ordinary sense, 

and fruit, 



to flowers and fruit, clumps, bands, and 
borders of the latter being the great feature. 
Through the centre on each side ana Verbenas 

iott. But perhaps I had better tell 
few beds are made up. For example, 
there is a scroll of the Giant Larkspur, blue 




arc 



1 V , H«y LTCTiUg I C.'IVJ 1 ivt- a ^ ► ~ r' 

also clumps of Bamboos. I find Carnation, made np 



and scarlet, which, in order to secure _ _ 
longation of blooms, is never allowed to seed. 
One prominent feature is a great border of 
~ - ■•- — J - — -^f sixteen beds, each con- 



that, so long as Bamboos are given a good 
start, they will grow anywhere." 




The Central Walk in the Kitchen Garden at Campsea Ashe. 



and Fellenberg* we discussed the creepers on 
the mansion. 

" These include," said Mr. Andrews, " Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, Jasminum primutmum, Pyrus 
japonica, Solanum jasminioides, scarlet Honey- 
suckle, and Roses, chiefly Devoniensis. P lanted 
"in marble tubs are Roses Dr. 'Grill and W. A. 
Richardson, also Garrya elliptica, and other 
tubs contain Heliotrope Countess Minto (the 
dwarf variety). At the entrance, and all round 
the house, we plant Chrysanthemums, which 
flower up to Christmas. Tropaeolnm speciosum 
does well in the dark corners, and in the square 
bed under the dining-room window are two 
plants of Acer negundo variegata, with 
Clematis climbing in amongst them. Then 
tliere is a bed with a row of Liliums, Salvia 
patens, a band of Verbenas (Princess of Wales), 
and a border oif Violas. This bed is taken up 
every year." 

" Plants in tubs seem to be very numerous. " 

" I suppose we have quite a hundred. *The 

tubs are all made of old paraffin casks, painted 
white.'* 

" But how do you fill so many?" 

" Largely with Hydrangeas, which are from 
four to five feet through. Campanula pyra- 
rmdalis, Agapanthus, Solanum * jasmin ioides|| 
Fuchsias in variety, Geranlpi Charles Turner, 
Humeas elegans (e%ht plants in a tub], 




" Have you any particular method of treat- 
ment ?" 

" We take the clumps up in March, and set 
them l into pots, keeping them in a cold house 
till they begin to make roots,' planting them 
out the third week in April, with rotten rubbish 
and an accumulation of earth. 

" You may like," continued Mr. Andrew* 
- ^ote the bed under the Cedar, A formlS 

. ^ A^. en ^ r€ly P^ted with six variet 
ties of Antirrhinums— Sutton's Terra-c^tr 

Sfti* W Cbamois Snow 
(white), and Sunset (pink). Ia the centre is an 

Acer, with Clematis Jackmanii superba dSteS 

uvaria, a verv fr-^ 
flowering variety." . y *^^ m 

t u Is there anything special near 
moat?" 

" At the end of it there is a 
Chrysanthemum maximum 1 The JWS 
variety which was raised here in rooT t*^ 
plants begin to flower in July, & nd continue 
until October. These, with Tritomaa 
Davidii, clumps of Iris K^mpferi^ivt^ 1 ^ 
amplexicaule, line the banks of the moat r" 
finish the pleasure gardens, you might m^;i° 
mat under the kitcnen garden wall therTis 
border of Bamboos sixty yards long, and L 
are so thick that a thousand could be cnt J£t? 
|nt being missed. At the entrance to the 



the smaller 



quantity 
Speaker. 
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" Do you give them any protection?" 
il We put a pole up, and form a square, in 
rder to protect them from sun and rain. As 
to treatment, if we see a spot on any of the 
plants, we give them a little sulphur and lime, 
which soon has the desired effect. The varie- 
ties include J. H. Cutbush, Oakley, Hogarth, 
The Queen, Duchess of Fife, and Miss Lowther, 
a white variety which was raised here. I mav 
say with regard to these borders that there is 
not an inch of ground uncovered at the height 
of the flowering season. Here is a bed of 

Chrysanthemum The Speaker, six square yards 

in extent." 

<£ I observe that in front of your 
borders you have a herbaceous border. I sup- 
pose the Vines do not suffer?" 

tJ^V 11 ^ , ] ^ st - As to the herbaceous 
border itself, which has Roses at the back, it 

is planted in clumps, with an eye to colour, 

Zt e ^n r f °2? a ' U t*** 3 of Pieties, old and 
?w£L> An * mo ™ Q«een Charlotte 

bTr^w iv S l Uuca ^3Uow), and Catananche 

Stion S^G^oli^d^H^ 8 F t 1T 
u^H fnr fin- ,JrJaaiol t 1 < and Gladioli are also 

tities of pSi L " a f tIe - w « clump great quan- 
oour A/. 31 ™ 91 every 8 variety of 
clump)' uZih^ h&ncXlm ? Kelwayii (nine % a 
fiftHn "dSj^ and Cel ^ ^ica, using 

I ^tment of Cefcias?" 

flower fw? the ,se9d in February and thev 
Hke Fox^lov ^ flowor-^ikes, which 

Roses, we haL » J? erbaceous plants and the 
Ashe Pink." aKW<rf Hollyhocke Campsea 

A Notable Pergola. 

apeakmgof Rosea -o^.. t. 

some pergoU?" ' ^ a very hand- 

varieties ar e h AtfSf but 006 featui «- ^ 
d /°r, Olga ir^S^ Ta t me Pi "ar, Bouquet 
Augusta Victoria Jiff 0 ^ 1 *' aad Kaiserin 
also used-' f c, einati9 in variety 
Coignetia, and the Chi?^^ coer «lea, Vitw 
Th f n ' « the break *l 1311 N<8ttI « give Variety, 
and Pt «* are Pears. Apples, 



Pl/Ums. r.n A „^ * -^s* 

'eugth being fift v ' . a P lec « laid across, the 
Of 1 W 9 ', aBd ' width^elve 

varieties of other b w« a - Te t a S 1 *®* number of 
as ther e is st-Zi I "%***J*ds or borders, but 

afrS^ ^ to see, we 




had 




hard 



y 



fences. 




««y also hav « th eanl T * nc es seven feet high; 
fon the ■» u *«- ThV^ 88 ? of * break 

y r — ^^^^^ 
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tariae- To secure a good crop of Red 
% & ck Currant we cut the centres oufev^v 




year, and there is not a bit 01 old wood left 

^H^al 1 on°whTch V^T^ * f 
north wau, on wnicn Iropajolum speciosum 

n knocked 

Am^ h > We plant 
Antirrhinums- and 



W5 luxuriantly an-d which ha 9 beenknocM 
down to four and a half feet hirf, Jl ^ 
; n boxes, Carnations, 



Geraniums. 
T ke Orchard Walk, 

Mr. Andrews' own house is surrounded bv 
gardens one of which contains a number of 
single beds of Geraniums in variety, while at 
the back of the house is a bed ten feet Wr 
with a row of Hollyhocks in the centre othSr 
herbaceous plants in blocks, the whole bein* 
edged with golden Calceolarias. On the walls 
behind are Peaches Walburton Admirable under 
A coping, so that the fruit is gathered as late 
as October. There are other herbaceous 
border©, and on the house is the Camp sea Ashe 
Rose, which, when it is in bloom, gives a mass 
of colour, with a white and yellow centre 
Further on is the orchard walk. 

"This," explained Mr. Andrews, "was 
originality an orchard, but it is now used for 
various purposes. The border, full of Roses 
growing up Larches twelve feet high, is planted 
first with bulbs, then with, Antirrhinums, and 
subsequently with Mallows, In this walk we 
grow for showing and cutting. We never 
rob the garden itself for showing." 

" Judging by the number of card® I have 
seen, you must have shown enormously." 

" There are about 2,500 cards, which, were 
won at the Royal Horticultural! Shows The 
Temple, Crystal Palace, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Woodbridge, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Bury St. 
Edmunds, and Hales worth , for herbaceous 
plants, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. Wood- 
odd^ is one of the best shows. One of the 
greatest successes we scored, I thank, was in- 1 906, 
when we were first in London with Apples." 

" Do you grow many varieties of Apples?" 

1 All the best varieties, and they are grown 
as standards and bushes. We have Straw- 
berries under the Apple trees, the varie- 
ties being Leader, Royal Sovereign, Monarch, 
and British Queen. Although the orchard walk 
is chiefly for purposes of utility, we make it 
as pretty as we can. Here is a Fuchsia fence, 
with Roses on pillars, and behind the Roses 
a number of herbaceous varieties, A little 
further on is a Lavender fence, with Fellen- 
terg Roses behind. Then there is a pergola 
thirty yards long, with Roses and Clematis 
mixed. I cut the Clematis down within 
eighteen inches of the ground, and find that is 
the best way of making it flourish.. On the 
other side of this pergola are dwarf Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, with Ten- week Stocks between 
them, and, as a rule, Violas. But this year I 
am using Saovitalia procumbens, which bears 
* resemblance to a Sunflowjsr. We have a trial 
ground, facing south, where we test a good 
many plants, but there stiM. remain the houses 
to inspect. By the way, here is a little house 

w hich is movable, and set on the top of the 

pipes." . : V •■: v ; y ^ .. 

Glasshouses, 

go in for many varieties of 





oes ?" 



t Only two— Sutton's Ai, and Come-to- Stay, 
raised by me, eigk years ago. D"** of York 
Potatoes and Carroto are grown on 






them thickly, take up the first row, 
^ the alternate one. fe the Melon and 
^cumber house we grow Golden Perfection 
* n <t Hero of Locking©, and on the stage here 
trvin S the new Coieua cordata." 
Jffcere are your Vineries ?" 
t *e shall havJ%fco cross the long moa.1 
^ m to th«miA On the walls of the 
m ^wwj wo grow several varieties 
g scarlet Geraniums, and I suppose there 
P a large number of the best Malrnaison 
^^ a1 *§tem the stage In the three Vineries 
e Srom Muscat of Alexandria. Mrs. Fince, 




to 
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Black Alicante, Madresfield Court and Lady 
Downe. On the wall of one of the Vineries 
are Roses Niphetos and Marechal Niel, which 
we cut back directly they flower, and obtain a 
great quantity of bloom." 

Your Peach crops look promising." 
The varieties are Stirling Castle, Barring- 
ton, Royal George, and Nectarines Pineapple 
and Violet Hative. We also have a cool Peach- 
house, in which other varieties are grown." 
" We have not said anything about Pears." 
"All th© best varieties are grown, and if the 
old ones are not flourishing, I take off the 
heads, and graft on another. For instance, I 
have grafted Doyenne du Cornice on Marie 
Louise, and Pitmaston Duchess on Glou 
Morceau," 

Then, having looked in the Orchid house, 
which contain® Cattleyas, Calanthes, Dendro- 
brums, Cypripediums, and Vandas, and the 
greenhouse, where Primulas, Cvclamen, and 
Franooas were in evidence, I asked Mr. 
Andrews about the vegetable garden, which I 
had not time to see. 

Sweet Pea Cultivation. 

u It covers over two and a half acres of land, 
which has at different periods been all double- 
dug. Onions, of which Ailsa Craig and Ai 
are the two chiefly grown, do exceedingly well. 
Of garden Peas, Royal Standard, Century, 
Royal Salute, and Harbinger are mostly grown. 
A good bed of Strawberries (ten rows) looks 
very promising. Of early Cauliflowers, the 
First Crop and Early London are looking well ; 
also Lettuces. In the middle of the vegetables 
of different varieties are sixty- four rings of 
Sweet Peas, The rings ar© four feet across, 



nine inches deep, and there are fifty varieties, 
including all the latest kinds. By the side of 
the kitchen garden, on a border, are thousands 
of Daffodils, now coming into flower. Just 
beyond, the main crop of Potatoes are grown, 
and separating these is a young nursery of 
ornamental trees and Roses grown for stock 
purposes. Here are more Daffodils, Canter- 
bury Bells, Wallflowers, etc. Asparagus is 
grown in beds three feet wide. The rest of the 
land at present is marked out ready for the> 
crops for the season." 
" You might teU me your treatment of Sweet 

Peas." 

<( They are sown in January in * sixty -size 
pots, eight to ten seeds in each, raised in a 
cool house. About the second week in March 
they are hardened off in a cold frame; by the 
first week in April they will be ready for the 
flowering quarters, which are prepared before- 
hand. The best" way to grow Sweet Peas is to 
prepare rings, four feet across, nine inches in 
depth, giving a fairly good supply of well-de- 
cayed manure, well dug into the land. We 
planted them about nine inches apart, round 
the rings, watering them well. During the 
growing season it is necessary to give them 
artificial manure once a w*eek, and in the flower- 
ing-time they ana watered well — about eight to 
ten pails to a ring. For a late supply of 
flowers, another sowing is made, about the end 
of March, in pots placed into a frame. They 
are then served the same way as the first 
hatch, and these are very useful for placing a 
ring or two amongst the herbaceous borders. 
I may say that Mr. Lowther is very fond of 
his gardens, as the late Mrs. Lowther was/ also, 
and of almost every kind of flower grown in 

them • ' ' Alfred Wilcox. 
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No. 299. — IRISES. 



DEAR KATE, — May is the month of Irises, 
though these charming flowers are with 
us in one variety or another for at least 
eight months in the year. Throughout the 
winter, nearly till the end of April, we were 
daily supplied with the long- stemmed Algerian 
Iris unguiculata (syn. stylosa), which Is so 
valuable in the garden at that time. In 
February the delicate blossoms of Iris Sind- 
pers appeared in indescribable tints of blue- 
mauve, spotted- with black and gold ; also Iris 
histrio, quickly followed . by the Violet-scented 
blossoms of I. reticulata histrioides. Early in 
April the tall stems (bearing five flowers one 
above the other), of Iris Sindjarensis and I. 
bucharica (which flourish together in the border 
from year to . year) shot up, and the creamy- 
yellow flowers of the latter are still as I write 
most conspicuously handsome. The exquisitely- 
fringed flowers of Iris tectorum (the plant which 
adorns the roofs in Japan and- China) are due 
about the middle of May, and by that time 
the masses of rich colour produced by Irisger- 
manica in variety will be in bloom, most 
desirable in the herbaceous border, with the 
rest of the barbata group, such as the Flonan* 
tine Iris (L florentina), in milky-white ; albi 




purple, and gold; and I. Cengialti Loppio, 
which is. well worth having, notwithstandipg its 



extraordinary title, for its deep blue floweSNl* 
both early and very fragrant. 

Dwarf Irises. 

jj£ The dwarf Bearded Irises froih tha Crimea 
bloom about the same time. Many of them aro 
in various tints of yellow, one of t&e most re- 
markable of which is that of Orange Queen 
whilst Peter Barr, in deep- claret purple, form 
a grand contrast, and pumila Count AndrasAy 



is a fine flower in azure-blue, whilst Margaret 
is in delicate mauve and white, with a large 
golden crest, and Fieberi is in the richest 
purple. These dwarf Irises are but little 
known, yet they should be in every garden. 
All the barbata group of Irises will flourish, 
even in a city, and they increase and multiply 
into large clumps if not disturbed for a few 
years. They are absolutely hardy, and can be 
relied upon to blossom* finely without much 
attention, so what flowers could be better for 
the garden? 

_ Spanish Irises, with, their splendid 
Orchid-hke blooms, aw rather more often seen, 
but even these are often conspicuous by their 
absence from our borders. They should be 
planted early m the autumn if they are to do 
well Bulbs put in during the winter have 
usually lost much of their vitality, and are 
likely to become rotten, instead of starting 
good roots, and if you wish for plenty of the 
bulbous Irises, you should order them in 
August, and plant the bulbs directly they reach 
you in well-drained, annny boarders, of rather 
Hignt soil. s,p%B£4 

Cttlttt*ai Detail*. . ^jliii 

The bjfbaU Irises are, not bulbous, and are 
not at all d.fficult to suit in trie matter of soil 

With the ^st l?\h»T ° f fc^S** s*oup, 
I i, t L 1 ™* , In9 *» whlc h blossom very 

early, should be planted about eight inches 

mZ?„?T h m \ m£ * h * 11 ^ in winter W 
moans of a spare frAe-light placed over their 

1 v ' , US stentln f? ix»stt ion from the wain 
^$£ d ***** or * in pots in a oool [house 

mi all desirable fo^hem. They enjoy a lieht 
but J^?^ 1 ' PliSft mutch of old 

t*. for m ^ BW aup^^^^ 
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CAN SWALLOWS REASON? 

July 1 Jth. — What guides swallows, young 
birds as well as old, to build their nests on 
the north and east sides of a house, where, 
shaded from strong sunshine, the clay is not 
so liable to crack and break away? It is not 
easy to regard this as a case of instinct, which 
has been defined as inherited memory. It must 
surely be due to some process of reasoning. 
That animals do reason, though not always 
more correctly than human beings, is certain. 
To mention a well-known instance, a pike was 
placed in a tank of water divided in the middle 
by a sheet of glass, on the other side of which 
were minnows. For three months it kept dash- 
ing against the glass in the attempt to reach 
them. It then learned the lesson that the min- 
nows were protected in some mysterious way, 




MR. ALFRED ANDREWS. 

and even after the glass partition had been re- 
moved, and they were no longer confined to 
half of the tank, it did not try to molest them, 
though it darted after and devoured other kinds 
■of fish. Here the possession of a limited power 
of reasoning is clearly established. And, I 
think, in choosing the positions for their nests, 
swallows must also reason. They are the only 
birds I know that seem to fly purely for the 
pleasure of flying. It is delightful to watch 
them. Being insect-feeders, they are classed as 
useful birds, but I doubt if thev help the gar- 
dener very much. Their food 'consists almost 
entirely of midges, gnats, and other small flies, 
which they catch on the wing. I have seen 
them swoop at a butterfly or a moth, but that 
does not happen often. H. C. Davidson. 



The business of Messrs. Poad and Sons, 
Potato growers, etc., of York, has been regis- 
tered as a private limited liability companv, 
with a capital of ^ioo.ooo in £ i shares. 

At the recent show at Chelsea in aid of St. 
Dunstan's Hostel for blinded sailors and sol- 
diers, the first prize for a collection of herba- 
ceous plants, occupying a space of thirty by 
seven feet, was awarded to Messrs. W. Artin- 
dale and Son, Sheffield. The premier award 
for Roses went to Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
and Sons, Belfast ; and the s#me firm also took 
the leading honours for Sweet Peas. The 
trophy for the best exhibit in the show was 
awarded to Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, who made a gorgeous display 
with greenhouse plants and hardy annuals 




FAMOUS BRITISH 
:: GARDENS. 
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CAMPSEA ASHE HIGH HOUSE. 
Interview with Mr. A. Andrews. 




IT is well-known that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Right Hon. J. W. 
Lowther — like many a famous man before 
him — finds relaxation from his arduous 
duties to the State in the enjoyment of a gar- 
den. In town he is a frequent visitor to the 
principal shows ; at his country seat, Campsea 
Ashe High House, he possesses examples of 
many styles, from the formal sunk garden to 
the rosery, rockery, broad herbaceous borders, 
and water garden. In his head gardener, too, 
he is well served, for Mr. Alfred Andrews has 
been in charge for over thirty-three years — ever 
since the property was bought by the late Hon. 
James Lowther, father of the present owner — 
and under his care many of the features of the 
gardens have been brought to their present 
excellence, while others are entirely due to him. 
Campsea Ashe is a tiny village adjacent to 



been of great help to me in the gardens; he, 
I 'am sony to say, was one of those who went 
under. In place of the men 1 was fortunate 
in getting several women gardeners, who did 
very well; but there were many tasks you 
could not ask a woman ,to do, so that much 
necessary work had to go. That is why some 
parts round here have not had the required 
attention. We have not been able to clear the 
weeds off the water. Two years ago I tried 
sulphate of copper in a bag, drawn from one 
end to the other, but though it-*illed the fish, 
it did little harm to the weeds." 

"What is the total extent of the gardens?" 

'■Including the woods and water, there are 
nineteen acres, and we also have an orchard, 
and a three-acre kitchen garden a quarter of 
a mile away." 

Passing beyond the canal, we approached 




CAMPSEA ASHE HIGH HOUSE, AND THE FORMAL GARDEN. 



Wickham Market, itself a small country town 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, but once a place 
of considerable importance. The High House 
is between two and three hundred years old, 
and many of the trees and hedges in the grounds 
are about the same age. These hedges, indeed, 
are a striking feature of the place. 

On the day, early in June, when I travelled 
down to see Mr. Andrews, the drought still 
held the land in its power, though there was 
a distinct promise of its speedy break-up. But 
in T he pleasure grounds little of its effect was 
to be seen, thanks to the excellent supply of 
water on the estate. Entering by the gate near 
to Mr. Andrews' house, and turning sharply to 
the left, we came at once upon one of the 
sources of the water supply, a long pond about 
an acre in extent, with sloping banks, on which 
are planted Senecios, Spiraeas Davidiana and 
palmata, and other moisture-loving subjects. 

"We call these the canals," explained Mr. 
Andrews. "There is another and longer one 
parallel with this, behind the tall Yew hedge. 
Much of this has had to go wild, as we have 
had no labour to attend to it. We used to 
keep a staff of eight or nine men, but these, 
of course, were mostly taken for the army. 
Among them was one of my sons, who had 
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the west front of the house, on which are 
climbing plants of many sorts. Clematis mon- 
tana grows rampantly ; while more uncommon 
is C. connata, which, however, comes into 
flower earlier than in most places, and at a 
time when the family are not there to appre- 
ciate it. Climbing Roses beautify the walls in 
summer. Cotoneasters give bright berries in 
autumn and winter; and many other fine plants 
help in their season. 

A FINE CEDAR. 

Looking straight ahead from the front of the 
house, the view is broken by some majestic 
Cedars — one, in the foreground, is a hundred 
and three feet high — while across the lawn is a 
sunk formal garden, with a pond in the centre, 
to which we made our way. 

"This garden," said Mr. Andrews, "I made 
during the first year I came here. The lead 
tank in the centre is dated 1577, and some of 
the figures are very old. The beds are planted 
this year with mauve and pink — Ivy-leaved 
Geranium Madame Crousse and dwarf Agera- 
tums. I change the scheme every year, to 
avoid sameness. One year I had white Lilies 
and Spiraea Queen Alexandra, which made a 
nice combination." 
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"There are some very fine Yews here," I 
remarked, as we walked on, and next came to 
the bowling green. 

"The Yews are about two hundred and fifty 
years old ; and altogether there is about six 
weeks' trimming every year. I have been told 
that when the Yews round this bowling green — 
which is also very old — were first planted, they 
represented all the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
but they have long since outgrown their original 
limits, and the shape cannot now be recog- 
nised." 

" And here you have fine banks of Roses," I 




A CORNER OF ONE OF THE LAWNS. 



said, as we came to the next enclosure, and I 

noticed the sloping sides were covered with 

climbers, pegged down. 

"Yes," was the reply; "this used to be the 

Roscry. but owing to the tall trees around, and 

the thick hedges, the plants did not get on at 

all well, so I grassed down the beds, and put 

in climbing Roses on pillars and arches, and 

these seem to thrive. The varieties pegged 

down on the bank are Fellenberg and Dorothy 

Perkins, and behind them is Safrano. 
b 

A SHELTERED ROCK GARDEN. 

Turning to the right, beyond the bank of 
Roses, we passed under a little rustic arch, 
and over a broken path, to a charming sunk 
lock garden, made by Mr. Andrews five years 
ago. Shut in on the north and east by tall 
trees, and on the other two sides sheltered by 
Bamboos and high banks, it is as secluded 
and delightful a spot as one could wish for. 
And this seclusion does not prevent its being 
gay with flowers, though these were later in 
blooming than in more open situations. Here, 
in June, were Saxifrages and other plants which 
elsewhere were long past their best. In the 
centre is a small mound with a miniature pond, 
approached by steps. At the top are a couple 
of Y'uccas, their bold foliage imparting a note 
of distinctiveness ; while a nice bush of Olearia 
Haastii, which stands the winter unprotected, 
is full of bloom, whose whiteness makes an 
effective contrast with a clump of crimson 
Heuchera in the direct line of sight. Peeping 
out between the rockwork— it is Kentish rag — 
are many Sedums, Sempervivums. and Saxi- 
frages, and nearer to the water are masses of 
bright-hued Primulas. The Primulas are a 
strong feature altogether, and on the outer 
slopes they are seen in broad patches of many 
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colours. They are, mainly, hybrids raised from 
seed supplied by Thompson and Morgan, of 
Ipswich, together with a number of P. japonica. 
Long belts of rich violet are furnished by 
Viola gracilis ; in another place a liberal plant- 
ing of Erysimum Perofskianum gives a touch 
of orange-yellow ; brightness is provided else- 
where by Potentilla Veitchii ; and behind there 
will be seen a clump of Cytisus in pale yellow. 
This by no means exhausts the list of flower- 
ing plants, which is indeed fully comprehen- 
sive ; while handsome Ferns supply greenery, 
and wherever the situation admits, Arundo 
Donax lends an additional embellishment. 

A winding path through the trees brought us 
back to a sunk lawr. just beyond the house. 
The five beds here were, in pre-war days, filled 
with Paul Crampel Geraniums ; these gave way 
to Scarlet Runners, but this year their place is 
taken by Antirrhinums in blocks of colour. 

TREES ON THE LAWN. 

Crossing this lawn we get to the north side 
of the house — the principal entrance — and look 
along an avenue of stately Limes leading up to 
a paved court, with rubs of Hydrangeas on 
each side. We did not linger here, however, 
but passing again along the west side, note 
as we go some of the grand old trees. A 
wonderful Copper Beech, seventy feet high, has 
a girth of sixteen feet ; a giant Cedar, at six 
feet, measures twenty-one and a half feet 
round ; and many others are but little less. 

"These trees," said Mr. Andrews, "were 
treated wrongly many years ago. Instead of 
being allowed to grow naturally, with the 
branches hanging down to the ground, the idea 
was to make tbem stand out horizontally, and 
leave a clear space under them. To do this 
they were hooped up with iron. This had the 
desired effect, but provision was not made for 
'their normal increase in girth, and in~conse- 
quence the iron has constricted many of the 
branches, which are weakened, and are gradu- 
ally cut- through, so that they eventually break 
away." 

At the back of this lawn, for a distance of 
seventy yards, is a hedge of Bamboos, at least 
iwo yards through, concerning which I was 
told : 

"These have all developed from six little 
pieces I brought with me thirty-three years ago. 
Now they run into thousands. We never have 
to buy canes for staking ; in fact, when they 
are cut down each year there are more than we 
know what to do with." 

GORGEOUS GERANIUMS. 

Through a gap in this hedge we came into 
what is known as the old kitchen garden, now 
devoted entirely to herbaceous and other plants, 
and fruit trees. Before looking at these, how- 
ever, we turned into the houses, entering first 
into a Vinery, seventy years old. The Vines 
looked promising ; but what most attracted my 
attention was a glorious display of Geraniums, 
trained on the back wall. There are eleven 
plants. Each is twelve feet high, and a mass 
of glowing rose, crimson, and scarlet from- top 
to bottom. The varieties arc Lord Kitchener, 
Captivation, and Lemoine, all carrying im- 
mense trusses on stout stems, in some cases a 
foot long. 

" How long have they been in bloom ? » I 
asked. 

"Over two months; and they will keep on 
for some time yet. They give us plenty of 
flowers for cutting," 

"They are apparently each in a small bed?" 

"Y'es ; the beds are only two feet by one 
foot for each plant. If they were not restricted 
they would spread too much. Of course, I 
feed them well, and when thev have done 
blooming I cut them in. There are flues run- 
ning under the border, and that helps them 
considerably." 

The Vines in this house are Alicante, Mrs. 
Pince. and Muscat of Alexandria ; in the early 
house, Black Hamburgh and more Musee s. al> 



with the roots on an outside border. On the 
back of the early Vinery are Brown Turkey and 
Brunswick Figs. 

From the Vinery we went into the Peach 
range. The early house has Peaches Peregrine, 
Dymond, and Royal George, and Nectarines 
Pitmaston Orange and Pineapple — all young 
trees ; in the late house the varieties are Royal 
George and Dymond. 

POINTS IN PEACH CULTURE. 

Asked as to his methods of culture, Mr. 
Andrews said: "1 do not trouble to use a 
rabbit's tail lor fertilising, but just shake the 
wires. This, I find, disperses the pollen suffi- 
ciently to ensure a good set. After the fruit is 
set I give a good mulch ; and during the autumn 
and winter I give the trees a frequent soaking. 
Many growers fail with Peaches because they 
neglect them after the fruit is gathered, and in 
consequence the trees do not carry a full crop 
the next season." 

"Were you able to keep all your plants dur- 
ing the war?" I asked, as, leaving these houses, 
we made our way towards the stove. 

"No," was the answer; "both labour and 
fuel were too scarce, but I managed to save a 
little of each for stock, so that nothing was 
realty lost, and I shall be able to work them 
up again. Last winter, when fuel was pracii- 




THE FERRY ACROSS THE UPPER CANAL. 



cally unobtainable, we had to fall back on 
wood, of which there was plenty, as we have 
so many trees on the estate." 

"Have you a good collection of Orchids?" 

" We had ; but they have been reduced in 
number. Calanthes Veitchii and oculata in 
this house have been very good. The Crinums 
have flowered well, and are now going to be 
moved to a cooler house to ripen off. Other 
plants in this house are Clerodendrons, Acal- 
thas, and Pandanus. In the next house we have 
had a nice show of Amaryllis, which is a 
favourite flower with the Speaker. They an- 
in all colours, some being very rich and fine. 
Ferns and Coleus are other points that do 
well." 

In the third "house I noticed a batch of 
Celosias in bright colours ; together with a nice 
collection of Regal Pelargoniums — a .lower of 
which Mrs. I.owther is very fond. Among the 
best varieties are Duke of Fife, Mrs. Roberts, 
Robin, and J. Davis. Very striking, too, was 
a luxuriant Bougainvillea Sanderiana, covering 
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ooe side of the house, and carrying an immense 
number of flowers. 

Thence we proceeded to another house, 
devoted chiefly to Orchids. Here are some nice 
Miltonias — another of the Speakers favourites ; 
a good lot of Cypripediums, grown largely for 
cutting ; Cattleyas flowering well, and Harrisoni- 
anum, densiflorum, and Dalhousieanum especi- 
ally noticeable ; Dendrobiums ; and Ccelogynes, 
just pulled to pieces and repotted. 

There were other houses to be seen, but as 
they were some distance away we started to 
explore the old kitchen garden, where, as I 
have mentioned, no vegetables are now grown. 

"Are the fruit prospects favourable this sea- 
son?" I enquired. 

"We have a good set of Pears, and an even 
better one of Apples," was the answer. "Among 
:ne best of the Apples are Lane's Prince Albert, 
Norfolk Beaufin, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Strad- 
broke, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Newton Wonder, 
Jubilee, Charles Ross, Cox's Pomona, Warner's 
King, Cox's Orange Pippin, American Mother 
|a very fine fruit), and Worcester Pearmain. On 
the east wall there are Pears, such as Doyenne 
du Cornice, Beurre Bosc, Marie Louise, Williams' 
Bon Chretien, Beurre Hardy, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Conference. On the south and 
west walls there are Plums, Peaches, and 
Apricots .- 

A REMEDY FOR AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 

A long bed of Strawberries, promising well, is 
made up of several varieties, including Royal 
Sovereign, Leader, Monarch, British Queen, 
Waterloo, and Laxton's Latest. Large planta- 
tions of Gooseberries in bush and trained form 
were looking healthy, and led to our talking 
of American Gooseberry mildew. 

u One of the causes of this," said Mr. Andrews, 

I believe to be poverty of soil. I had a touch 
of it two years ago, but I fed the plants well, 
giving them plenty of good 'muck,' and dressed 
them with Cooper's Va Fluid. They soon got 
well, and I have not seen a trace of the disease 
since. In other gardens in this district there is 
a lot of trouble, and I have noticed that it is 
worst where the soil is poorest." 

Turning our attention next to the beds and 
borders, I asked on what principle they were 
planted. 

A BLUE BORDER. 

''The aim is to get broad blocks of colour. 
For example, the back of the border facing us 
is to be all blue, to continue the various shades 
of mauve in the border leading up fo it. At 
the back I am using Salvia farinacea, a lovely 
blue, and in front a double edging of Helio- 
trope Madame de Bussey and Mrs. J. W. 
Lowther. Then, in another long border, we 
nave clumps of blue flowers, the plants I am 
u*ing being Salvia patens, the Cape Forget- 
me-not, Lobelia syphilitica. Phlox Mikado, Del- 
phinium Mrs. Thompson (a gentian blue, and 
one of the richqjst and best), Sweet Pea Lord 
Nelson, and Xemophila insignis. These give 
flowers over a long period, and being of diverse 
"eights, and differing so much in habit, there 
is no danger of monotony of line." 

"V'ou mentioned Heliotrope Mrs. J. W. 
Lowther. Is that one that was raised here?" 

Ves ; it is one of my own raising, and I 
obtained an Award of Merit for it some years 
a go. Some of the plants carry trusses twelve 
inches long and nine inches through. Another 
Plant I raised was Chrysanthemum maximum 
The Speaker, of which I will show you a large 
bed. There is a Pentstemon, raised here, 
Umpsea Ashe Seedling, which I am using in 
tront of this bed of Salvia splendens ; and 
'here are rows of Michaelmas Daisies selected 
from out own seedlings." 

The other borders are planted with all the 
Jest perennials and annuals, always with a 
,*™ te c °lour scheme. One strong clump Mr. 
Andrews pointed out, saying : 



"That is a little Chrysanthemum that I think 
is hardly found elsewhere, though it deserves 
to be well-known. It makes a neat bush, which 
in autumn is covered with a dense mass of lilac- 
pink flowers. The name is Walpole." 

Another feature in this part of the gardens 
is a handsome rustic pergola, covered with 
Clematis of sorts, Vitus Henryi, Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum, and climbing Roses like 
American Pillar, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Trier, and 
Carmine Pillar. Mention must also be made 
of a fine specimen of Akebia quinata, which, 
trained against a warm chimney, has stood un- 
protected for several years. 

A WONDERFUL YEW HEDGE. 

Leaving this part of the gardens, we next 
made our way towards the "big canal," as the 
larger of the two ponds is called. This is a 
splendid piece of water, on which floated 
numerous Water Lilies, with Irises and other 
aquatics on the sides. 

"The Nymphaeas are some of the best in cul- 
tivation, such as Exquisite, Robinson, Eclipse, 
purpurata, rosea, and odoratissimum, and no 



TOMATO COM E-TOSTA Y, 

"That is Earliest of All. In another house- 
there are Sunrise and Holmes' Supreme, also 
a seedling of my own raising called Come-to- 
Stay. This is a good, even a heavy cropper, 
and the fruits, which are a bright red colour, 
often weigh three-quarters of a pound each." 

The next house was occupied with Cucum- 
bers and Melon Hero of Lockinge. with a small 
stock of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. Outside, 
between this house and the next, on a north 
border, I came upon a number of plants of the. 
yellow Carnation Cecilia, placed in this posi- 
tion to keep them back ; then, after looking 
through another house filled with Tomatoes, 
with Solanum Wendlandi and Bignonia grandi- 
flora on the back wall, we passed to a house 
of Carnations. Malmaison Prince of Wales 
was in full bloom ; and among the Perpetual- 
flowering varieties were Mary Allwood, Coun- 
tess of Wilton, May Day, Matchless, Britannia, 
Mikado, and Snowstorm. 

It was in the next house, formerlv used for 
Cucumbers, that I was introduced to Tomato 
Come-to-Stay, and the appearance of the plants 




A FLORIFEROUS RAMBLER ROSE. 
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finer sight can be seen than these when they 
are in bloom. We have as many as three 
hundred out at once. Some years ago we 
planted a little Aponogeton, but it soon became 
a rampant weed, and we had a lot of trouble 
in getting rid of it." 

"The Yew fence that runs the full length of 
the canal is magnificent ! " 

"Yes; it is really a wonderful hedge. It is 
three hundred and fifty yards long, and twenty 
feet high. There is no suggestion of flatness 
about it except on the top, as the prominences 
and bays serve to break up the straight lines. 
Along the banks we stand tubs, filled with 
Geraniums, Hydrangeas, and Heliotropes." 

Halfway along the bank is a ferry, and near 
by a break in the hedge gives entrance to the 
new herbaceous borders cut out of the old 
orchard. In this is a long pergola covered with 
Clematis, under which is a border containing 
two thousand plants of the purple Verbena 
venosa. Here, as in the other parts of the 
garden, all plants are grouped for colour. 

"Do you grow many Chrysanthemums?" I 
asked, noticing a number standing near the 
Tomato house we were about to enter. 

"There are cow about' four hundred of dif- 
ferent classes. We used to have many more." 

"The Tomatoes are ripening nicely What 
is this variety?" 



and the size of the trusses justified Mr. Andrews 
in his praises. Here, too, was a box of Helio- 
trope cuttings, concerning which he remarked : 

"These have just been put in ; and it is a. 
curious fact that they take longer to strike in 
June than in May. If they had been put in 
last month they would have rooted in fortnight; 
now it will take at least ten davs longer." 

Time did not permit of my visiting the 
kitchen gardens ; but before leaving I asked 
Mr. Andrews to tell me the number of prizes 
he has won — for in pre-war days he exhibited 
largely. 

"All told, they come to three thousand two 
hundred, and include about forty pieces of 
plate and medals," was the astonishing reply. 

W. J. Chittenden. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 



These Roses, which are now so great a feature 
in every garden, will soon be in their full 
beauty, and everything possible should be done 
to enhance their charm and usefulness for 
another year. The new growths rising from the 
base of the trees should be carefully" preserved 
by being tied up, for on them next vea^s dis- 
play largelv depends. If more shoots are ris- 
ing than there is room for, it is a good plan- 
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ROSS-ON-WYE 



Interview with Mr. G. Andrews. 




BY the courtesy of Colonel Thomas, I 
had the opportunity a lew weeks ago 
of inspecting his charming gardens. 
Ross-on-Wye is in the centre of the 
most characteristic of Herefordshire 
scenery, and Over Ross House, as its 
name denotes, commands a splendid 
view over the picturesque town and neighbour, 
hood. It is a climb up the hill on the other side of 
Ross on which the house and grounds are 
situated, but the distance was easily accom- 
plished by means of a carriage from the station. 
Approached by a short drive from the main 
road, adorned with several fine specimens of 
Beech, Chestnuts, a^nd Limes, the impression 
immediately created by the pleasure grounds is 
that they are in perfect harmony with the house. 
There is a quiet beauty, a sense of restfulnesfc, 
about the whole place, which renders it singu- 
larly attractive. At the outset, Mr. Andrews, 
the head gardener, told me that both Colonel 
and Mrs. Thomas take the keenest interest in 
the gardens, and throughout there is evidence, of 
personal care and attention down to the smallest 
details. The object.lesson to be learnt from a 
visit to them is that, under quite ordinary 
conditions, a country garden of modest sue and 
unpretending character may be so arranged and 
cultivated aw to bear comparison with one of 
large dimensions and special features. 

The spring bedding was still flourishing at the 
end of May, and very pretty were the effects as 
seen from the terrace, the combinations of 
colour being excellent, while the undulations of 
the lawn add to the attractiveness of its appear- 
ance. , 

Flower Bed Combinations. 

"The four little beds which form n square," 
said Mr. Andrew I, "are made up of double 
Daisies and yellow Crocuses. They will be 
filled in summer, two with fibrous Begonias, 
and two with a strip of Geranium Mrs Pollock 
running through the centre, and blue Lobelias 
at the sides, and Dracaenas in the middle." 

"Then there is a bed shaped like three legs, 
with Myosotia and scarlet Tulips?" 

"The shape is supposed to resemble the 
emblem of the Isle of Man. In summer there 
will lie tuberous hVgonias as a carpet, with a 
centre of Castor-oil plants, each leg having a 
centre of Marguerites, and an edging of little 
siher-leaved Geraniums." 

-You have a nice show of Polyanthus in 
the bed which resembles a crown, with Tulips 
at the hack." 

"The Polyanthus arc seedlings: 1 grow them 
one year, and throw them away the next. They 
will be followed by Geraniums, with blue 
Lobelias in front, and an edging of Kcbeverias." 

"And the Maltese cross, now made up of Wall- 
flowers, Hlood-rcd and Cloth of Gold, with 
Clematis in the centre?'' 

"Those beds I shall fill with dwarf Antir- 
rhinums, two white and two scarlet. The raised 
bed with the Periwinkle round it will consist 
of Salpiglossis, with Grevilleas In the centre. 
Salpiglossis does well here if we get plenty of 
rain." 

" How will you make up the beds of Hyacinths, 
Arabis, and Myosotia?" 

"In the centre bed there will be Cannas, with 



Dracaenas, and au edging of dwarf Nasturtiums. 
The other beds will be filled in with Calceolarias 
at the back, and blue Lobelias in front. The 
round bed, now devoted to I'ansies, will contain 
Zinnias, with an edging of Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather." 

"There remains the boTder round the sides of 
the lawn, with patches of Wallflowers, and an 
edging of Crocus?" 

"These will be succeeded by Geraniums, with 
an edging of Tagetes. 1 may add that in the 
basket bed, with Everlasting Peas and Vincas 
round it— blue and white— there will be red 
flowers." 

Boxes on the Steps. 

Having noticed three splendid Cedars on the 
lawn, a fine old Acacia, and several Golden 
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Yews, we returned to the house, on which the 
principal creeper is Magnolia grandiflora. On 
the steps was a large box of Violas, and I asked 
how long they remain in flower. 

"About two months. The flowers get smaller 
after that," replied Mr. Andrews. "They are 
all grown from seed. When they are over, I 
shall fill the. box with Gazania uniflora, and a 
row of Geraniuna) at the back." 

"I see that you decorate the rooms with 
Schizanthus and Ferns?" 

"We are just coming to the end of the Schizan- 
thus. They are very useful, and do not require 
much heat in the winter. In the conservatory 
adjoining the house are more Schizanthus, and 
a number of Cineraria stellata?' 

"The Cinerarias look flourishing, and you 
have a fine Crinum in flower. But how do you 
get such * display of Nasturtiums now?" 



" We go in for flowering them in winter. They 
are propagated by cuttings taken in tie spring 
and put in pots. The blooming sea9on lasts for 
quite three months, and the only attention they 
rcquire is a little feeding." 

"How many varieties of Zonal Pelargoniums 
are represented in the conservatory?" 

"About half a dozen: Princess of Wales, 
Dryden, Charles Dickens, Pelton, Mrs. Brown 
Potter, and Princess Alice. Spiraeas are grown 
in pots, and also Mignonette. The Niphetos 
Rose on the roof has been in flower since Christ- 
mas. The big Geranium in a tub is Doubk- 
Pink. It yields a mass of flower towards the 
autumn, and we keep it out of doors until the 
frost comes." 

A Striking Herbaceous Border. 

Beyond the conservatory is a long herbaceous 
border on one side of the gravel path, which is 
intersected with arc hes ; while on the other side, 
forming practically a continuation of the lawn, is 

a Rosery. 

"How many arches axe there?" I enquired. 

"Seven. The Crimson Rambler Roses are 
mixed with Clematis and Lonicera. The her- 
baceous border, which is edged with Stachys 
lanata (or Lamb's Ear), contains in particular 
Paonies, Iris, Alyssum, Geums, Larkspurs, red 
Valerianas, Asti'lbes, Doronicums, double 
Aquilegias, Calendulas, Veronicas, and Sweet 
Rockets, with a few Crown Imperials in the 
spring. Earlier we had a great show of Daffodils 
and Crocuses, which lasted in flower for nearly 
a month. The background for flowering shrubs 
includes Weigelas, Lilacs, Berberis, Laurustinus, 
Golden and Silver Hollies." 

" Do you mix your varieties in the centre 
circular bed of the Rosery?" 

"Yes; but the principal are Captain Ilayward, 
Mrs, John Laing, La France, Marquis of Devon- 
shire, and Margaret Dickson. Moss Roses are 
grown in the side beds. One of the pergolas is 
decorated with Golden Hops and Loniceras, and 
the other frame with Lonicera and Clematis. 
Then, there are mired beds of standard Roses, 
including Duke of Edinburgh, Bessie Brown, and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. The raised bed just outside 
the Rosery, now filled with Myosotis and 
Daffodils, with Aubrietias at the sides, will con- 
tain in summer mixed Stocks, with Dracaenas 
in the centre." 

Flowers All the Tear Bound. 

Having noted a prettv sutiimer-hotise under a 
loftv Fir tree, with Yuccas growing close by. we 
proceeded to the back of the house, where there 
is another flower garden. Here my attention 
was at once attracted by a large bed of Lilies, 
with golden Poppies on the bank beyond. 1 
asked the aspect. 

"North," rejoined Mr. Andrews. "We have 
an earlier bed of Lilies further on, but the-* 
have been in flower for a week." 

"Y'ou appear to grow the ordinary' garden Fein 
a* specimen plants?" 

"We do; and they thrive remarkably. They 
die down in winter, and we do nothing more to 
them except cut off the dead leaves." 

"I assume, from what 1 have already seer, 
that this is an all-the-year-round garden ?" 

■W« certainly try to make it so, and so long 
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as there are flowers about outside, we use some 
of them for decorating the house. On the wall 
here are Forsythia suspensa, Roses, and white 
Jasminum, and we use a good number ol annuals 
in the herbaceous border. The Lilies are earlier 



autumn. They stay out in the winter, and flower 
in the spring. One of the features here is a row 
of Everlasting Peas, which begin to flower in 
August, and keep on till the frost comes; and 
another, the Preonies." 
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when they get plenty 0/ sun, but they require 
no treatment. The 1'oppies seed thenuelves." 

Ttte Beat Rocket y Plants. 

"The Geraniums in pots," continued Mr. 
Andrews, "are subsequently used for bedding, 
and the two chief varieties are Harry Hieover 
and Lady Grosvenur. We also use a quantity of 
silver-leaved Geraniums." 

•'What plants are principally represented in 
your rockery, with the Roses at the back?" 

"Sedums, Cistus, Arenarias, and Hemerocallis. 
The rockery is only on a small scale, but the 
soil suits the plants we grow in it. As the 
houses are adjacent, we might take ihern next." 

"You have some Malmaisons and Carnations 
in the greenhouse?" 

'Just a few, including Lord Rosebery, Maggie 
Hodgson. Nell Gwynne, and Astartc. We use 
the greenhouse for various purposes, most of the 
flowers here being grown to use in the Conser- 
vatory . The Agapauthus are put out in pots, 
and the I. ilium speciosum is a favourite flower. 
We retard a few Schizanthus to keep up the 
season as long as possible." 

Tomatoes and Grapes. 

"Do you fruit the Tomatoes here?" 

"Yes, and grow them throughout in pots. The 
variety is AYinter Heauty. We have another 
variety outside, Princess of Wales, which fruits 
at the end of Septcnitwr. In the Vinery we have 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes. The foliage is remarkably strong, and 
we usually gel good crops. The third house is a 
Fernery, with Roses (Marechal Niel| and 
T.isconia on the roof. The latter is in flower for 
months, but we do not cut it." 

"Some of your Ferns look remarkably 
healthy." 

"Pteris Kerns do exceedingly well here. We 
feed them heavily, but the house is specially 
adapted for them. Maidenhair Ferns are grown 
largely for table use, and we have a few Azaleas. 
The one in flower is Kmpress of India." 

At the entrance to the considerable kitchen 
garden are more flowers in borders, conspicuous 
amongst these being Silenes. 

"I sow the seed in spring for autumn flower- 
ing, and in autumn for spnng flowering," said 
Mr. Andrews, "putting tie plants out in the 



"Paeonies seem to find the soil congenial?" 

"Yes, it is sandy, with red clay subsoil. We 
simply let them stay in the borders, and they 
flower profusely. The worst of the soil is that 
we want rain every week in summer, but the 
Pceonics are over before the dry season sets in. 
Behind this border we have our ordinary Sweet 
Peas. They are all grown from packets of mixed 
seed, and we get a quantity of blooms." 



"When were they planted?" 

"About six years ago, though they are of 
different ages and sizes. The varieties arc 
Dramley's Seedling, Kcklinville Seedling. Bis- 
marck, Annie Elizabeth, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Ribstjn Pippin, Lane's Prince Albert, Blenheim 
Orange, Stunner Pippin, Peasgood's Nonsuch, 
and Warnet's King. Sweet Cherries are grown 
on the wall, May Duke, Bigarreau, and Governor 
Wood. I attribute the good crops to the fact 
that we mulch them well and keep them moist." 

"Ho'w large is tho kitchen garden within the 
walls?" 

"An acre. Here, too, we have a good show 
of flowers, both in the centre and on either side. 
Pyrethrums are quite a speciality. They are the 
singles, and we use them freely for table decora, 
tion. In the borders are also single and double 
Aquilegias, Cerastiunis, Arabis, and Silenes 
being used in front, and making a good contrast 
of red and white." 

A Cheap Flower to Grow. 

"Mention ought to be made of your very 
prominent display of Polyanthus all round the 
garden." 

"They have done particularly well this year, 
but they always flower profusely, and, more- 
over, they last for years. Anyone who wants 
cheap flowers and plenty of them, should buy 
Polyanthus seed, and they will get a good show 
the spring after they are sown." 

" What are the varieties of Violets you grow 
under a high wall?" 

" Princess of Wales, Marie Louise, and Lady 
Hume Campbell. 1 am flowering for the first 
time Anemone nemorosa Kobinsoniana, and it is 
very nice for cutting. Then we have a quantity 
of Irises, which I part when the roots get on the 
top of the ground. Most of the herbaceous 
plants soon grow big, and I always part them 
then." 

Japanese and Bush Chrysanthemums. 

"Your Chrysanthemums appear to be coming 
on well." 

"I grow some of the Japanese large-flowering 
and some of the bush, only. The best of the 
former are Nellie Pockett, Mrs. F. S. Vallis, Miss 
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"How Ion? have the Shirley Poppies, which 
are just flowering, been in the ground?" 

" Two years. They are now self-seeded, but in 
the first place we sow the seed. The remainder 
of the space outside the kitchen garden, you 
observe, is devoted to fruit trees, chiefly Apples, 
all grown on bushes." 



Mildred Ware, Mrs. E. Thirkell, Lady Hender. 
son, Mrs. (i. Mileham ; the "bush include Lady- 
smith and Dorothy (singles), Source d'Or and 
Nellie Pockett (double)." 

"When do you put your Begonias out?" 

"The beginning of June. The soil suits both 
fibrous and single tuberous, but we have to use 
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a great deal of water. The sun does not hurt 
the flowers if they are kept moist at the roots." 

"The Pears and I'luins on the walls appear 
to he well set." 

"The Pears are mainly Beurre Diel, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Uvedale's St. Germain, Catallac, Beurr e 
<]' Aiiiiinlis, Easter Beurre, Souvenir du Congres, 
t'onseiller de la Cour, Marie Louise, and Marie 

Henoist i the Plums, Oiillin's Gage, Cox's 
Golden Drop. Monarch, Heron, Belle de 

I.ouvaine, Archduke, and Transparent Gage. 
Drown Turkey Pigs do well on the wall, though 
la-t year they were the only fruit crbp that 
failed." 

"How do you get your Apricots to look so 

well r> 

" Perhaps the fact that we mulch them with 
a quantity of grass, mown from the lawn, may 
have something to do with it. The varieties are 
Moor Park and Hemskirk. The Peaches on the 
walls are Hale's Early, Sea Kagle, and Royal 
George. On the north Wall are Morello Cherries 
and also a number of Red Currants, which are 
grown Mere in order to have a late crop. Red 
and White Currants are grown in quantity on 
bushes, likewise Gooseberries. The latter are 
also grown with the Raspberries in the large 
wire cage " 



early, we cover up with pots of manure, and if 
wo want to get Rhubarb early, we protect a few 
plants by covering them." 

" How long have you been here, Ml. 
Andrews?" 

"Three years. This is my first appointment as 
head gardener, and my previous experience was 
chiefly gained in the gardens at Compton 
Hassett, Wiltshire." 

Aims Wilcox. 

Nkxt week we shall deal with the evolution 
of the garden at Herechurch Hall, Essex— an 
interview with Mr. George Peach. 



Hints to Exhibitors. 



OX GROUPS OF M.OWEKS. 

TIIIC classes devoted to groups of hardy 
flowers leave much to the discretion of 
the exhibitor, and afford a wide scope 
for individual taste and judgment. 
Beyond Stipulating whether the subjects are to 
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•perpetuated by cuttings, and thus be saved 
through the winter, arc not eligible. Biennials 
require two years in which to complete their 
development. 

Perennials, though they may be induced to 
flower and bear seed the same year as sown, 
are plants which have a longer period of life, 
coming up year after year. As a general rule, 
when perennials are asked for, those classed a-, 
-herbaceous" are intended. This term implies 
that the stems die down at the end of the season, 
but that new growths arise the following year 
from the same rootstock. Where the steins 
remain throughout the winter, and only the 
leaves are shed, the plant is called "deciduous." 
For this reason, if Koses are included among 
a group of perennials, they are liable to be 
disqualified, as they come under the last-men- 
tioned definition. It may be generally taken for 
granted that plants which may be exhibited in 
special classes are not eligible for any others, 
except such as table decorations and bouquets. 

How Points are Allotted. 

The lines upon which judges work differ very 
little, and are in the main based upon the rules 
laid down by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Points are allotted in varying proportions for 
the quality of the blooms, size and elegance, 
freshness, form and colour, rarity or difficulty 
of cultivation, arrangement, and naming. Of 
these points, some are given to the separate 
bunches ; others, such as arrangement and 
naming, apply to the exhibit as a whole. The 
importance of care in cultivation, packing, 
staging, and selection will be at once apparent. 
Too many exhibitors think that they can include 
weak and common specimens in their group, 
and that among the multitude they will not be 
noticed. Each bunch, however, is first closely 
scrutinised, and points deducted for bad 
blooms; and after each has been thus judged, 
the group is looked at as a whole, and final 
points awarded. The points apportioned for 
rarity of the plants or diffieultily of cultivation 
are a direct encouragement to those who are nut 
afraid of originality, nor content to follow in the 
wake of others. 

As the plants themselves differ so widely in 
habit, it is impossible to give explicit directions 
for staging them ; moreover, in some shows this 
is not left to the exhibitor, but is managed by 
a committee, who also provide the receptacles. 
Each exhibitor should find out the practice at 
the particular place where he is showing. To 
have the flowers as fresh as possible, the advice 
so frequently given may be repeated, not to cut 
them when the sun is on them, but early in the 
morning : and also to beware of putting them 
into very rold water, that with the chill just 
taken off being far better. ScBUTATOM. 



"Do you keep your Strawberry plants for nine 
years?" 1 

"Some of them are four or five years old, and 
are bearing well. The varieties are Royal 
Sovereign, rCIton Pine, and Latest of All. Pears, 
Apples, and Damsons are also grown as 
standards." 

The Vegetable Collection. 

"What about vegetables?" 

"We go in strongly for Peas, and shall soon 
pick Empress of India and Sutton's Harbinger. 
These are followed by Eureka, Ne Plus Ultra, 
arid Sutton's Bountiful. In cultivating Peas, I 
dig out a small trench. We force a lew Potatoes, 
Duke of York, in a cold frame, and grow Sutton's 
Satisfaction, Ringleader, and Up-to-Date. 
Asparagus is picked at the end of April, and we 
go on till the middle of June. The Broad Beans 
are Sutton's Long Pods ; we generally get them 
early in July. Other vegetables are Onions, 
Glow, Long Keeping, and Giant Rocca 1 
Parsnips, the Student ; Carrots, Intermediate 
and Early Gem ; Globe Artichokes, and Sutton's 
I.ongpod Krench Beans. We also grow Beet and 
Salsify, and Lettuces most of the year, though 
we do not force any. In order to obtain Seakale 



be annuals, biennials, or perennials, and the 
number of bunches and separate flowers in each, 
the schedules usually impose no restrictions. 
With so large a field from which to select, these 
classes • hould be amongst the most attractive in 
the show, and yet too often they provide but 
a sorry spectacle. The same type of flower is 
repeated by each exhrbitor, and few attempt to 
get beyond the beaten track ; while, probably 
because of the ease with which they can be 
raised and grown, little trouble is devoted to the 
production of really fine specimens. 

Pitfalls to Avoid. 

Before considering the points necessary to gain 
the much-desired "first," it may be well to 
lemind intending exhibiturs of a few things they 
must avoid. A pitfall to many is the distinction 
between annuals and perennials. Some plants 
are represented by both forma, and care must 
be taken that the right kind is chosen. Annuals 
run their life-cycle within a period of twelve 
months, i.e., they commence their growth, 
mature, ripen seed, and die within a year, the 
only exceptions being those hardy plants which 
can be sown in autumn, and are capable of 
sur\ icing the winter. Those which may be 



Flower Bedding at 
li i nch i ng brooke. 

(See illustration on f>at;r jtt.) 

AT Hinchingbrooke, the Huntingdonshire 
seat of the Earl of Sandwich, may be 
seen some fine examples of a style of 
bedding less popular nowadays than it 
was a generation ago. Our illustration gives a 
view of the south-west front. All the space, 
except that required for the walks, is devoted to 
the flower beds, which are edged with Box. 
closely trimmed and well kept. The bed ill the 
immediate front of the picture is filled with 
Pelargoniums; and the second bed likewise 
contains the same sort of plant, but with 
variegated leaves, and also in standard form, 
which is rarely met with. Other beds to the 
left also contain Pelargoniums, relieved with 
taller plants of variegated Maize. The triangular 
bed to the right is made up with Heliotrope. 
In the background is the shrubbery, with some 
fine specimens of Irish Yew. The walks are 
gravel, covered with broken sea shells, pleasant 
to look at and walk upon. 
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one way of acclimatising this beautiful Lily, but 
it requires patience — patience extending over 
jeven or eight years. If plants were raised from 
' id and grown outside, they should prove as 
unable to cultivation' as the ordinary white 
Lily. 

November 4th.— I have had many fine clumps 
of Pampas Grass, but I do not know that I have 
tvei seen one with more flower-buds than the 



one shown in the illustration. The a oil suits it 
and there is plenty of moisture down below to 
it grows most luxuriantly. An annual top-dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure around the roots is a 
great help, and as these plants sometimes suffer 
in very severe winters, the dead leaves should 
be left as a protection until the spring. 



H. C. Davidson. 



Famous Gardeners at Home. 

No. 16a— M». GEORGE ANNAND, at THE GARDENS, BASILDON PARK, 
PANGBOURNE. 
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HEN I asked Mr. Annand to show me 
the gardens at Basildon Park, the beau- 
jjfui country seat of Mr. Charles Morrison, he 
(Warned me that there was no kitchen garden. 
Shat is to say, it is found more convenient to 
let the kitchen garden attached to the park, and 
Ssmprising about four acres, to a market gar- 
detier, who supplies the mansion with such fruit 
and vegetables as Mr. Annand does not grow. 
The whole of the head gardener's attention is, 
jBwerefore, devoted to the lawns, flower garden, 
Pad glass, which are on a considerable scale. 
Ifcriving from Pangbourne on a pleasant after- 
boon late in September, at Mr. Annand's pretty 
lodge, I gladly assented to the suggestion that 
pe should start at once up the picturesque Snail 
Beep, which forms a winding path, shadowed 
Wf splendid old trees, to the lawns. Our first 
pause was made at the old Rosery, with a 
gammer-house built on the trunk of an old Yew 
ne, and called The Umbrella, in the centre. 
There are still some Roses, chiefly Scotch varie- 
ties, which do very well, but the system now is 
|o fill the beds with plants of different kinds, 
According to the respective seasons. At the 
Bine of my visit there was a striking display of 
fine Sedum, and Mr. Annand said, 

The plants have been in bloom since July, 
I will remain in flower until the frost comes. 
The variety is Sedum populifolium. Now, as 



the end of April. The flower-stalks were 
eighteen inches long." 

Close to the mansion, which stands on a lofty 
eminence, and commands extensive views of 
the Thames and the country, there are two 
croquet lawns, which were made last year, with 
turf lifted out from the park, and I congratu- 
lated Mr Annand upon their appearance under 
the circumstances. He rejoined that, in order 
to keep them in condition, they had to be 
watered every second day during the hot 
weather. 

"With regard to lawns," he* continued, "the 
lawn at the side of the mansion has taken the 
place of a clump of great trees. It was made 
also last October, and occupied us from the 
middle of that month until a fortnight from 
Christmas. I suppose that the trees and stuff 
we carted away amounted to nearly a hundred 
tons. There are here fine specimens of Quercus 
Ilex and Quercus pseudosuber. Ivy arches hide 
the blank wall and the domestic quarters." 

"The mansion, I observe, has no creepers on 
it?" 

"No, it is kept bare on purpose. The beds in 
the flower garden on the terrace are one of our 
features. There are twenty-nine of different 
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see, there are also Godetias, Marigolds, and 
ahlia*. We had, earlier, a rare show of Sweet 
(Sutton's r.iant-flowered). They were 
indoors, four seeds being planted in a 
pot. We put the plants out of doors at 



"The four corner beds in panel are made up 
of bedding Cannas in the centre. There are four 
big panels, consisting of two of Flower of Spring 
Geraniums and two of Crystal Falace Gem, and 
four small ones of Lobelias, Royal Purple, 
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marked out with Pyrethrums and Dactylis Grass, 
and a permanent edging of dwarf Seduma." 

"The round beds are of the star pattern?" 

"Yes. In the centre are Cannas m a ring of 
Golden Tricolour Geraniums. The star is 
worked out with Sedum popufifolium, and the. 
four half-circles with Lobelias Paxtoniana and 
speciosa, with a permanent edging of Veronica 
alpina variegata. There are four oblong beds, 




Ms. Geokce Ann and. 



two of Indian Yellow Geraniums, and two of 
Mrs. William Paul Geraniums, edged with Sasti- 
fragas ; and four, supposed to be carpet-bedding, 
consisting of Coleus Verschaffeldtii, Mesem- 
bryanthemums, dwarf Ageratums, and dwarf Be- 
gonias, the patterns being worked out with Pyre- 
thrums and Dactylis Grass. Four other beds 
are filled with Geraniums Robert Fish and Lobe- 
lia speciosa. There are four more round beds, 
two with Lobelia cardinalis in the centre, with 
rings of Geranium Flower of Spring, Sedums and 
Lobelia Paxtoniana, and a permanent edging of 
the purple Aubrietia, the other two having 
bronze Geraniums (star pattern) in the centre, 
with the four half-circles in Lobelia, and two 
oblong beds with Ivy-leaf Geraniums." 

"There are still three more beds, including 
the two with a pretty combination of colour." 

"You mean the golden Tagetes, and Agera- 
tums, edged with Pyrethrums. The other round 
bed contains Pentstemons, mixed, which have 
been in flower since the end of June, edged with 
Veronicas. The Pentstemons stay here all the 
winter." 

"That is to say, you do not lift them?" 

"No, we leave the old growth on until the 
voung growth is well up at the roots, and then 
cut it off." 

"The seven urns on the terrace must be very 
ancient?" 

"They came from the Catacombs in Rome, 
and have been here a great many years. They 
are all solid marble." 

"When were the Irish Yews on the left of the 
mansion put in?" 

"I believe about seventy years ago, when the 
gardens were made." 

"They are quite young compared with the 
Oaks close by?" 

"Those two Oaks are supposed to have been 
in the original primeval forest, and are called 
Adam and Eve. The park, which is one of the 
oldest deer parks in Kn gland, contains a vast 
number of Beech trees, and some big Cedars, 
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one in particular covering a great stretch of 
ground." 

"The tennis courts are also, I notice, adorned 
by a fine clump of Spanish Chestnuts." 

Then, passing two statues of dogs on the 
terr-ace, we went into the conservatory, which 
is upstairs. 

"Just now," said 'Mr. Annand, "the contents 
are chiefly Geraniums, Coleus, Fuchsias, "and 
Ferns. In June and July the Pelargoniums were 
at their best ; and in the spring we had 
Cinerarias, Prirrro!as, and flowering bulbs." 

"The appearance of the pale green paint picked 
out with white is very pleasing ; but why do 
you use wire stages?" 

"Because we can get a better effect than with 
the wood stages. The Hoya carnosa, or Honey- 
flower, we grow in a pit here instead of plant- 
ing it out in the border." 

"I conclude that you fill the balcony with 
flowers which were in the beds last year?" 

"Yes. They are all Geraniums, four in each 
12-in. pot. Some of them are nearly three feet 
through. On each side of the front door are 
two stands filled with flowering plants." 

As we left the mansion, Mr. Annand pointed 
out on the right a rootery and a rockery com- 
bined. The roots were brought away from the 
proximity of the mansion, and Saxifragas and 
Ferns, and other rockery and shade-loving plants 
have been planted out. In this portion of the 
grounds a Poplar, (straight as a dart), Tyrolese 
Larches, and a remarkably good specimen of 
Liriodendron tulipifera, are conspicuous. 
Lilacs have also been forced, and were planted 
out in clumps three years ago ; last year they 
■were in flower. A large bed has been made in 
order to break the monotony of grass and trees, 
and I asked what it contained. 

"In the centre are Perillas, Geraniums Tri- 
colour and Crystal Palace Gem, edged with 
Silver Tricolour Geraniums and Lobelias. We 
like the contrast in colour between the brown of 
the Perillas and the foliage of the Geraniums." 

As we walked towards the herbaceous border, 
which is beautifully situated on a slope, shel- 
tered by a magnificent belt of trees, I inquired 
the extent of the pleasure grounds. 

"From twelve to thirteen acres, and you may 
judge of the extent of the park when I tell you 
that there are between four and five miles of 
stone wa:l round it. Thousands of bulbs of 
different varieties are planted under the trees. 
We are well supplied with water. The new 
tank just built holds 5,000 gallons, which brings 
our total storage capacity up to 17,000 gallons. 
An advantage in this garden is that all the paths 
are asphalte, and can easily be kept clean." 

"You have a nice hedge of Lavender?" 

"Yes, the Lavender is saved and sent to the 
hospitals. One border is filled with perennial 
Phlox, Paeonies, Michaelmas Daisies, Galegas, 
Dahlias, and annuals of different varieties." 

"Hollyhocks seem to have prospered here?" 

"They have done remarkably well. The old 
plants suffered a little from disease, but all the 
young ones escaped. The Sweet Peas (Eckford's 
varieties) are a second batch, and they will con- 
tinue to flower until the frost cuts them down — 
probably right on through November." 

" How many Chrysanthemums are there in 
pots?" 

"About two hundred and forty. They include 
Japanese and Incurved ; a third part are singles, 
and the rest bush plants." 

"Did your Carnations flower well?" 

"Wonderfully well. They are the Edenside 
Carnations. The border varieties are mixed, 
and consist of Selfs, Flakes, and Bizarres. They 
are last spring seedlings, were sown in March, 
and a good percentage came up. I had a lot of 
flowers off the Marguerite Carnations." 

"What is your method of treatment?" 

"I take them out of the seedling box, pot 
them up, and keep them through the winter, and 
plant them out in May. I had twenty plants, all 
doubles. The singles I discarded." 

"Your Strawberry plants look healthy?" 

"We do not force too early. There are two 
batches of a hundred and twenty, both Royal 



Sovereign ; the first batch are only in 4-in. pots 
yet." 

"What have you got in the frames?" 

"In one of the ranges of frames there are 
bedding plants, and in a second Violets (Marie 
Louise and Princess of Wales). Bedding-out 
Geraniums, and Malmaison Carnations of the 
best varieties, which will have half a dozen or 
eight spikes next year, are in one of the other 
ranges. We put Azalea mollis out in the shade. 
There are about fifty plants, which promise to 
bloom luxuriantly. Where the frames used to 
be, a new wall for Peaches has been built. We 
have a glass top put on, and we shall have a 
border of early Strawberries at the bottom of 
the wall." 

"Can you tell me the height of the enormous 
bush of sweet-scented Bay?" 

"It is about sixteen feet high, and seven 
through. The Bay leaves are used for flavour- 
ing puddings, etc." 

"Do you grow many varieties in the Rose 
'border?" 

"Cheshunt Hybrid is one. It does well both 
on the wall and in the ground. The only other 
varieties are Mrs. John Laing and W. A. Richard- 
son. On the walls just here we grow a few 
Tomatoes, Sutton's Ai. From the beginning of 



July until the middle of September. Godetias 
(double rose) gave us a lot of bloom." 

"How many Pelargoniums do you grow?" 

"About two hundred. I had a sport this year 
which is very rare. It came on a plant of the 
Outlaw, a very dark variety, and the sport was 
very light. The lower petals were pure white, 
and the top dark crimson. The flower was 
nearly as big again as the parent plant. I have- 
never seen one before. I have taken cuttings of 
it, and it will be interesting to see if it will 
come true next year." 

"Do you grow only Black Hamburghs in 
this house?" I asked, as we entered the late 
Vinery. 

"That is all. The Vines are three years old. 
The crop is heavy, if the bunches of Grapes 
are not very big. Roses Niphetos and Marechal 
Niel do well. on the back wall ; also Swainsonia, 
both the white and pink varieties. We have 
about four dozen plants of Smilax. It is grown 
on black cotton, as I find if grown on raffia, 
or twine, it shows when laid on the table, unless 
it is pulled out, and that risks breaking the 
trail." 

"Is there but one variety of Grape in the 
early Vinery?" 



"That is our principle— one Grape, one house 
— and I think that it is the best. I am going to 
plant new rods of Muscat of Alexandria in 
the early Vinery. The stage here is used for 
bedding-out plants. In the intermediate house 
we have a Datura, which has a magnificent 
bloom, and a fine foliage. It is cut right down 
in January ; we have it planted in the border. 
Other plants here are about a hundred Poin- 
settias, about fifty Euphorbias, and a quantity 
of Sutton's hybrid Gesneras." 

"When were they sown?" 

"In February. The Gloxinias are Sutton's 
spotted hybrids. I had about a hundred and 
fifty plants out of a half-crown packet of seed." 

We next inspected the early greenhouse, in 
which are many Pelargoniums, and I said, 
"Although you have told me the number you 
grow, you have not named any varieties. Which 
do you consider the best?" 

"Duchess of Portland, Imogen (a special 
favourite), W. E. Gladstone, Madame Thibaut, 
Nyanza, Queen of the Belgians, Gloire d* 
France, Jeanne d'Arc, Belle Nancienne, Madame 
Hoste, and Swanley Gem. These, with Ras- 
pail Improved, are the principal." 

In a niche in the stove were a few Dendro- 
biums and Coelogyne cristata, and Mr. Annand 



mentioned that there were a hundred and thirty, 
two blooms on one pan of the latter, and twffi 
hundred and twenty-three on another, some 01 
the spikes having as many as ten blooms OB 
them. 

"In addition to the Orchids, you have Crotoru 
and Dracaenas?" 

"The favourite Croton is Laingii. Others are 
Golden Ring, Prince of Wales, Warreou, and 
variegata. The Dracaenas include terminalie 
and alba, Cooperi, Goldiana, and Paqua, » 
very good table variety, of dwarf habit. There 
are also in the stove half a dozen Dieffenbachia 
Bausei. They are not difficult to grow. Theft, 
there are four dozen Gloire de Lorraine Be- 
gonias. Outside, in frames, are four dozen each, 
of Primula stellata and P. sinensis, and a 
fifty Salvias splendens and coccineum, a h 
dred greenhouse Cinerarias, and a hun 
Cineraria stellata." 

"Do you grow Primula obconica?" I asked 
we proceeded to another large greenhouse. . 

"Yes. a quantity. The supposed poison never 
affects me here, though in Wiltshire I suffered 
from it, and my brother nearly lost the use « 
one of his eyes, through rubbing it 
band after he had been handling the fohag* 
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0 f Primula obconica. Tkis house is used for 
Chrysanthemums." 

j*' Crossing over to the Peach house, Mr. 
jjjfamand told me that the spring bedding in- 
Ettded some two thousand Wallflowers, Fairy 
Que-.::. Purple Queen, Eastern Queen, and Sut- 
Eo'e Golden Bedder (dwarf), and a large num. 
Jfcer of Pansies, Myosotis, Arabis, Polyanthus, 
Tulips, and Hyacinths." 

^"How long has the Peach house been built?" 
I "Seven or eight years. We had a hundred 
(raits off the little tree of Lord Napier Nectarine 
tin- year. The Peaches are Gros Mignonne, 
kgd 'Royal George, and we have just finished 
raking Barrington. I had half a dozen weigh- 
ing about nine ounces each." 
gvrrom the greenhouses we made our way to the 
garden in front of Mr. Annand's cottage, which 
is very tastefully laid out. 

&T"There are nine beds in all," he said. "One 
jfeonsists of Phlox Drummondii and Chrysanthe- 
mum Burridgianum in the centre ; two of Pent- 
ptemons; a bed of yellow and a bed of blue 
Violas face each other ; there are two round beds 
of Cannas, Geraniums (Flower of Spring}, and 
V« Lobelia ; and two square beds done in 
_jels with Cannas, Geraniums, and Lobelia, 
fiarked out with Pyrethrum and Dactylis Grass, 
and two old clumps of Ferns, which looked well 
j^efore the dry weather set in. Canary Creeper 
ilHows well on the wall of the house, and Cle- 
matis montana and Honeysuckle on the porch." 
I "I believe you have spent a good deal of 
your gardening career in Scotland?" 
I "Yes, I am a Scotchman, and served my ap- 
prenticeship in the gardens at Sea Park House, 
Morayshire. I next went to Durris House, 
piberdeenshire, for three years, as second in 
Be houses. After that I was general foreman to 
the Duke of Fife at Duff House ; and at the end 
«| a year I proceeded to Crathes Castle, Kincar- 
Iftneshire, as inside foreman. Then I crossed 
the Border." 
I "As head gardener?" 

£ "Yes, as head at Salthrop House, near Swin- 
pn. I filled that position for four years, and 
Ben for seventeen months I was head at Brent 
Eeigh Hall, Suffolk. Just a year ago I came here." 
t. "Have you done much showing?" 
k "I have not done any since I was head gar- 
dener. There is one difference I notice between 
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A Group of White Foxgloves. 

^gardening in England and Scotland. They are 
not su strict in serving an apprenticeship here. 
In Scotl;i::d every beginner is bound for three 
years, and I think that every head gardener 
ought to make a point of enforcing that rule be- 
fore he gives a certificate of efficiency to anyone 
*ho has started under him." Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 

No. 119. MICHAELMAS DAISIES, LILIES AND FOXGLOVES. 



DEAR KATE, — We are very busy getting the 
garden into order for the winter, for 
although, as I told you, it is well to leave a few 
falling leaves on the borders to protect the 
plants, and help to nourish them, yet there is 
much to be done if the garden is not to look 
disastrous. 

The Michaelmas Daisies, which have been 
lovely, must now be cut down tin fact, some of 
the earlier- flowering varieties were cut off a fort- 
night ago to prevent them from flooding the 
garden with their fluffy seeds), and from the 
stems of these Asters we select a few dozen of 
the strongest and best, remove their leaves, and 
the top, and tie them into neat bundles for 
stakes, as they are invaluable for pot plants 
(especially Freesias), being so slight and tidy- 
looking— much better than sticks. The stems of 
Helianthus are much thicker, but not so strong ; 
they must be cleared away now, with the dead 
stalks of various annuals and biennials. Then 
the Cactus Dahlias (which are still bright at the 
time of writing) should be labelled before they 
are taken up for the winter (or confusion will 
reign amongst them next year), and as soon as 
the frost becomes sharp enough to cut them 
down, each root should be carefully raised with 
a fork (not a spade, or the tubers will be cut), 
and the label tied round the small piece of stem 
which is left above the roots. They can then be 
stored in a box in the cellar, covering them with 
sand or light soil, till the spring arrives, when 
they are taken into the greenhouse, or placed in 
a Cucumber frame, to start, and then divided, each 
into two or three pieces, and planted out. You 
can, of course, take cuttings from the shoots too, 
but those which appear first of all do not strike 
roots well, and it is best to take off the second 
set of shoots (each with a tiny piece of the 
tuber attached), and put each in a small pot, 
which can be sunk in the hotbed until growth 
begins, then potted on, and brought on in the 
greenhouse until it is fit to go out into the open. 

But to return to the borders. We have a 
number of plants of the lovely blue Salvia patens, 
which are still showing a few blossoms ; these 
are treated like the Dahlias, and they, too, spend 
the winter in a box in the cellar, for they have 
tuberous roots, and are half-hardy. Cannas, 
too, are in the same category ; but we often pot 
up singly any late spike of these which is now 
showing buds, for these will open well in the 
conservatory, and their bright flowers are valu- 
able towards Christmas. The old plan of dry- 
ing off Cannas, I am convinced, is a mistake ; 
too much dryness often ends in dry-rot, and 
they only need to be kept cool and slightly damp 
through January and part of February to start 
fresh growth strongly towards the end of that 
month, when they should be divided, choosing 
the strongest crowns to pot up separately, and 
starting them in warmth, with plenty of tepid 
water as they grow. The Heliotropes, Pelar- 
goniums, and other tender things, of course, 
have been potted up, and by the time all these 
things are taken in the borders begin to look 
rather bare ; but, then, there are the biennials to 
be put in for next spring, as well as plants of 
blue Delphinium, Paeonies, and other fine 
perennials. 

Let me advise you to put these things in 
groups, not dot them about singly, or make a 
row of them ; their effect is much finer in this 
way, and they are more easily attended to ; they 
must have deeply-dug and rich soil, too, so 
that it is well to prepare the places for them be- 
fore they arrive, adding a liberal allowance of 
hotbed stuff from the empty Melon frames 

White Foxgloves (Digitalis) are specially hand- 
some, and the large white ones, spotted inside 
with crimson fmaculata), are the best of all, 
growing to the height of eight feet and more in 
my garden. We treatihem as biennials, lowing 
the seed every two years, in May. in the kitchen 
garden, pricking the seedlings out into a nur- 



sery border of good soil in July, and planting 
them out in October in groups of five or seven 
plants, each one foot from the next. The later 
seedlings do not always bloom the next season; 
but take the next summer to gather great 
strength, and these produce the finest possible 
spikes of blossom the second season after 
planting. 

Hollyhocks can be grown exactly in the same 
way, and should be treated as biennials, for the 
spikes of bloom produced after the second season 
are not often fine. They need a great deal of 
rich soil, and enjoy a thorough supply of liquid 
manure just as they are beginning to throw 




LlLIUM AURATUM PLATYPHVLLUM. 



up their tall flowering-stems. The disease which 
is so troublesome to these plants is probably the 
outcome of the foolish plan of coddling them in 
heat as seedlings, which has enfeebled their con. 
stitutions, so that they easily fall a prey to the 
fungoid disease. The best remedies are to sow 
the seed in the open ground in May, and to 
syringe the seedlings strongly with sulphide of 
potassium (half an ounce to the gallon of warm 
water), several times in succession, as they grow, 
giving them plenty of nourishment and moisture, 
and covering their roots in winter with a small 
conical pile of fine ashes, for the germs of thii 
disease object to being deprived of air. It is 
said, too, that it is a good plan to soak the seed 
before sowing it in the warm (a hundred and 
twenty degrees) water and sulphide of potassium 
wash, or a solution of permanganate of potash, 
but this we have not yet tried. So far, all the 
remedies mentioned above are only palliatives, 
and do not thoroughly finish the disease, which 
has a nasty trick of reappearing in warm, dry 
weather. 

Liliums, which can be planted now or in the 
early spring, make very fine groups, especially 
the Golden Lily of Japan (L. auratum), and its 
splendid varieties, L. auratum platvphvllum, and 
rubro-vittatum. But it is almost impossible, in 
my experience, to obtain bulbs of these Lilies 
which have not been deprived of their lower 
roots, for convenience in packing, and no bulb 
which has been treated in this way is worth 
putting into a border, for it will probably decay 
there, or, at the best, bring only a miserable 
bloom the first season, and then die. The best 
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Interview with, Mr. Geo. Arthur. 




ALTHOUGH it was the middle of 
September when I visited the 
gardens at Ian Court, the approach 
of autumn had but slightly affected 
^ the beauty of their appearance. 
Mr. Arthur, the gardener, who met 
me on my arrival, suggested that we 
should begin by an inspection of the pleasure 
grounds, and on reaching the end of the 
carriage drive, some remarkably fine clumps ol 
Rhododendrons at once claimed my attention. 

"When the Rhododendrons are over," said. 
Mr. Arthur, "the Liliums which are planted 
with them give a long flowering season. Lhey 
include several varieties." 

"Do you have to put peat in the soil for 
Rhododendrons?" 

"Yes, but the natural soil, which is sandy, 
suits them. Many are choice hybrids, but the 
named varieties include Frederick Waterer, 
James Waterer, I.ady E. Cathcart, Sappho, 
Pink Pearl, Princess Christian, J. H. Agnew, 
Mrs. John Clutton, Mrs. Holford, The Queen, 
Kate Waterer, Mrs. Stafforth, and Gloriosuin." 

"You have a number of specimen trees in 
■the shrubberies. What is the aspect here?" 

" South. Some of the most notable trees are 
Wellingtonia gigantea. Pinus Douglasii, and 
a Cedrus deodara feathered to the ground. On 
the rising ground above the gardens, ponticum 
Rhododendrons and Heather make a bright 
show earlier in the year. The bed of big 
shrubs near the winter garden contains chiefly 
Hollies, Berberis Darwinii, Laburnums, 
lluddleia globosa, Olearia Cattail, Arbutus, and 
Ruscus. In the wood above the lawn there are 
two large Palms, Chamajrops Fortunei, planted 
out. We have had twenty-five degrees of frost 
here, and it has not touched them. Near these 
Palms is a large bed of woodland Azaleas ; and 
a quantity of Azalea mollis arc planted in 
groups in the wood. On the heights of the 
wood there are fine views, and the Crystal 
Palace, Staines, and Sunbury, as well as the 
new motor track at Weybridge, may be seen." 

The Winter Garden. 

"I see that I'lumbago capensis is still in 
flower in the winter garden." 

"Yes, like Streptosolen, Abutilon Thomp- 
sonii, Bougainvillea glabra, and Lapageria 
rosea, it does well planted out in the winter 
garden. Here, also, are Camellias, white and 
red. which flower profusely. Ferns and Palms 
are used for decoration." 

• What is the age o( the grand piece of Dick, 
sonia antarctica?" 

"It has been in its present quarters for nearly 
thirty years The only thing I do Co it is to 
feed it freely. Among Xephrolepis Feins, 
todaoides and exiltata. which are each 
represented by two thriving specimens, 
are favourites. Of course, the rest of 
the contents of the house changes with the 
changing seasons We make a great show of 
Chrysanthemums." 

"Of which 1 shall ask yon to tell me more 
presently." 

Then passing under a pretty pergola, com- 
posed of Vitis in variety, and Wistaria sinensis, 
and noting some fin.- Carinas in tubs on the 
steps, we paus-ed at the bed-. 



• Three of these," said Mr. Arthur, "consist 
of Heliotropes edged with Mesembrvanthe- 
mums, and two of Salvia Glory of Stuttgart, 
edged with Kcheverias, with a groundwerk of 
Violas Imperial Blue, Maggie Mott, and 
William Keel. The standard Roses flower well. 




Ml G. Arthur. 

Near the Roses is a Tulip tree, generally said 
to be almost the finest in England." 

A Contrast in Colours. 

"You have a pretty contrast in colours in 
the lung borders on the east front of the Court, 
made up of Hegonias and Koeniga." 

" The Begonias, of which there are four rows, 
are Crimson Gem, Crimson Redder, Pink 
Queen, and Miniature White. The edging of 
Koeniga inaritima sets them off very well." 

" flow are the beds composed un the north 
front of the mansion?" 

"There is one round bed o n the terrace with 
Canna Hlaek Prince and Veronica Anderson ii, 
edged with Ivy. Then, there is a bed dolled 
with Km lua trichophylla, and a groundwork of 
Viola Mauve Queen, edged by (ieranium l.ady 
Plymouth," 

How long do the Hydrangeas paniculala — 
which now yield huge masses "f flower in two 
beds— remain in -bloom?*' 

"Into October, and then the foliage con- 
tinues. The groundwork of these beds II 
(iazama splcndcns. edged with Veninica aurea. 
In the well of the terrace is Cotoneaster trained 
as a table under the wall." 



Koehias for Table Decoration. 

-A very ingenious and successful device. I 
observe that you have another bed ol Kochias, 
with Violas."' 

• The Violas are Imperial Blue, and the 
edging Geranium Mrs. Pollock. We rai=e the 
Kochias from seed in February, pot them oft. 
and plant them out at the end of May The 
flowers are very useful for table decoration. 
You will notice that the only creeper on the 
Court is Ampelopsis Veitchii. The six large 
vases 011 the terrace are filled with Hays. 
Golden Yews, and Colden Privet, two of each 
Both Portugal Laurels and Bays flourish at the 
corner here; the subsoil is clay, and it suits 
them." 

■I should think that it also suits Hollies." I 
rejoined, as we proceed along the drive lowaid, 
the bark lodge, where clipped shrubs of various 
kinds are a feature. 

"Yes, it does; and all they require is careful 
trimming. The varieties are Ilex Hodginsii, 
scotica, Waterer's Gold, Golden Queen, aurea 
marginatum, Handsworth Silver, and common 
green Yews in variety also predominate." 

A Border of Perennials. 

Descending the grass banks, a border 01 
shrubs, including Prunus Pissardi, Acer 
negundo, and Acers in variety, with perennials 
in front, suggested a question as to the name, 
of the latter, and Mr. Arthur replied : 

"Chieflv Iberis in variety, Pentstemons. 
Anchusa italica, St. John's Wort. Sweet 
Alyssum, Yerbascum olympicum. Campanula 
pyramidalis, Sedum spectabile, Statice latifolia. 
Aubrietias in variety, Veronicas in variety. 
Gypsophila paniculata, Lupin Snow Queen, 
Marguerite? in variety, Scabiosa' caucasica, and 
Spiraeas in variety. In another long bed are 
similar shrubs with a quantity of Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety in front ; and in the large 
bed beyond Cactus Dahlias and Irises are used 
with the shrubs. Then, there are the beds at 
the entrance to the Rose garden. Two of these 
are made up with Kleinias and Lihums in 
variety, and an edging of Ericas in variety : 
the other two with mixed Azaleas, one edged 
with Crimson Rambler Roses, and the other 
with Dorothy Perkins. The former has been a 
marked success. We have had it fire years, and 
for six weeks we get masses of bloom." 

A Beinodelled "Rose Qarden. 

"When was your delightful Rose garden 
planted ?" 

"It was originally made and planted thirty 
years ago. I started remodelling it last year, 
and am now engaged in getting distinct varieties 
for each bed." 

- How many beds are there in the garden ?" 

"Twenty-three, some very large. Then, theie 
are six arches and a chain, two pillars of 
'iolden Hops, and ten pillars of Golden Hollie-, 
all edged by clipped shrubs and floweiins 
trees." 

"And the edging of the Rose beds?" 

"Three are edged with Ischarum ; one with 
Virginian Slock; two with Saponaria calabrica : 
four with double white Arabis 1 four with 
Ajuga purpurea ; two with Mignonetle ; ope 
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with Nemophila insignis ; one with Tagetes ; 
and two with Linaria Sutton's Snow While ami 
Golden Gem. 1 ' 

"I Should like to have the names o( tile 
varieties nf Roses." 

"Hugh Dickson, l.a ,Tosca, Madame Abel 
Chatenav, l.a Frame oi iooS, Caroline Tcstout, 
Richmond, Prince He Bulgarie, C-russ an 
TerpttV, La France, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Baroness Rothschild, Houle de Neige, 



and I think they promise to be a valuable addi- 
tion. Duke Henry is very fine, and so is 
Queen Kmma. Other tall-growing flowers 
include Heleniums in variety." 

Heleniums for Table Use. 

"You have glorious .lusters ol one variety oi 
llelenhmi." 

"You mean II. grandicephalum striatum, 
orange, striped with crimson It is grown from 




"One of the prettiest effects is contributed by 
Godetias Duchess of Albany, and Antirrhinums 
in variety. Calceolarias Golden Gem, dwarf 
Fuchsias, ami Zinnias in variety arc also 
specially helpful." 

"You have a healthy lot "if Japanese ChrysaU, 
themuma in pots outside." 

"The Japanese and Singles are the favourites, 
We grow altogether about six hundred, using 
the smaller varieties for boxes in the house. 
Out of one hundred varieties, the best Japanese 
are J. Locke, Master James, Hon. Mrs. Lopez, 
Purity, Algernon Davis, Arthur Mileham, 
Bessie Godfrey, F.dith Jamieson, Formality, 
General Hutton, Henry Perkins, H. J. Jones 
(100S), Jumbo, Lady Talbot, Leslie Morrison, 
Magnificent, F. S. Vallis, Mrs. A. H. Lee, 
Mrs. A. I, Miller, F. W. Vallis, and Mrs. G. 
Heaume." 

The Cultivation of Primula obcoruca. 

"Now we are beginning the houses, I should 
be glad if you would mention the special 
features briefly.'* 

"One of these is certainly 1'rimula obconica 
gigantea. I always show this, and invariably get 
first priie. In fact, I have never been 
beaten." 



"Then your method of 
erv interesting.' 9 



cultivation will be 



Fax Court, Chmtsiy.' 



"I grow my Primulas, about one hundred, 
in a very cool frame, in a compost two parts 
loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part silver 
sand. To keep the insects out, it is very im- 
portant to protect the plants from the hot sun. 
I use Clay's Fertilizer occasionally, and always 
secure plenty of flowers." 

"The foliage seems equally good, but does it 
ever affect you injuriously?" , 

"No, it never hurts me; but I always let it 
flag a little before cutting— this takes the sting 
away. These plants flower all through the 
winter up to April. In the house we are now 
entering, ("annas are the feature. The strain is 
a German one, and the prevailing colours are 



and Papa Gontier. The climbers used 
are Crimson Kamblcr, Dorothy Perkins. Hia- 
watha, Lady Gay, The Lyon, The Wallflower, 
Leuchstern, Tea Rambler, Paul's Carmine 
Pillar, Philadelphia, Blush Rambler, Waltham 
Rambler, Thalia, and Longworth Rambler." 

"Do you frequently enrich the soil?" 

"Every year. 1 have trenched the ground 
and elevated the soil lately." 

"The Rose garden, in addition to the 
admirable arrangements, gains by its surround, 
ing." 

"Yes; the belts of trees help to render it 
picturesque, and the raised bank at the end 
— with climbers at the back, and Azaleas, Fox- 
gloves, and Violas in front— improves the 
appearance. The Hollies, including the 
pyramids, belong to the varieties 1 have already 
named." 

A Splendid Herbaceous Border. 

At Fan Court there is a very attractive 
approach to the kitchen garden ; and in the 
garden a splendid border running the whole 
length, with the glasshouses on the right, and 
the orchard on the left, challenges admiration. 

"What are the dimensions?" I enquired. 

"A hundred yards long and seven feet wide. 
The border is planted so as to have a great 
display of autumn flowers." 

"And jou have secured it in a striking 
manner. Perhaps you will first mention what 
you depend upon for the background?" 

"Clumps of Sweet Peas are one of the 
features. The varieties are Miss Willmott, 
King Kdward Spencer, Picotee, Frank Dolby, 
Lady G. Hamilton, White Spencer, Evelyn 
Hemus, Norah L T nwin, and Gladys Unvin. 
Dahlias also are used considerably, such as 
Henry Stredwick, Spitfire, Champion, Floradora, 
and some of the Singles." 

"I notice that you have some Patony- 
flowered." 

•Yes. Lady Stern is very pleased with them, 
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cuttings quite easily, and it makes a splendid 
table decoration, lasting for two or three weeks. 
Michaelmas Daisies are, of course, largely used. 
Marguerites in variety, Tritomas, Cosmos, 
Nicotian* affinis and Sandera;, Ceanolhus 
Gloire de Versailles, and Tree Paeonies." 

"Looking up the slope, gold, crimson, and 
white seem to predominate. I think we should 
add some of the varieties in front." 



crimson, orange, dark vellow, gold, and pink. 
This is the first season, and 1 am well satisfied 
with their appearance. In this house, also, is 
Eucalyptus globulus, which we shall plant out 
next winter; the seed is sown every year." 

"You have a nice arrangement for your Ferns 
in the next house." 

"We wire the moss on the wall, and Ferns 
grow into it, with Begonia Rex behind. The 
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stage is filled with Orchids — Caltleyas, Odonto. 
glossums, Cypripediums and Dendrobiums. 
But Carnations are much more a feature than 
Orchids." 

Tree Carnations Outside. 

"How many Carnations do you grow?" 

•About six hundred. We plant the Trees 
outside. This is the third season we have done 
so. They flower indoors all through the winter, 
and are put out in the spring, where they yield 
blooms until the frost stops them. I believe 
that in the future Tree Carnations will be grown 
very largely outside. The indoor plants are 
just coming into flower. The varieties are May 
Day, Mikado, Winona, White Lawson, Cardinal, 
Britannia. Aristocrat, Enchantress, Mrs. H. 
Burnett, Rose-pink Enchantress, White Perfec 
tion, Lady Bountiful, Afterglow, Mrs. Tallon, 
Red Ridi'nghood, Octoroon, Jessica, Robert 
Craig, and Countess of Onslow." 

'Do you grow more Malmaisons than Trees?" 

"Yes, four hundred as against two hundred 
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"We get flowers from these nearly all the 
year round. The varieties include Talcot and 
Niphetos. The Peaches which follow in 
succession are Early RiveTS, Cardinal, Early- 
York and Waterloo ; and Nectarines Humboldt 
and Lord Napier." 

"How many Vineries are there?" 

"Three. In the early house Black Hamburgh 
is the only variety. The Begonias which you 
see in this house are for showing in November. 
Some of them are two aud a half feet high, and 
two feet through." 

"Both in respect to size and symmetry they 
are exceptionally fine. What are your mid- 
season Grapes?" 

•"Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, 
and Black Alicante. This is still a very good 
Vinery, though it is forty years old. Then, in 
the late house are Muscat, Gros Maroc, and 
Black Alicante. Three years ago I inarched 
Gros Maroc on a Black Hamburgh stem. I have 
done this twice, and the result is very satis- 
factory. There is no doubt that Gros Maroc 
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the kitchen garden. They are all standard 
trees, 2nd the principal Apples are < -" x , s 
Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Cockles 
Pippin, Fearn's Pippin, Cascoyne's Seedling. 
Worcester Pearmain, Bramley's Seedling, and 
Wellington." , „ 

"We have not mentioned Strawberr.es or 
Raspberries." 

"The varieties of the former are Royal 
Sovereign, Laxton's Latest, Laxton's Reward, 
British Queen, and Comte de Pans. Rasp- 
berries do wonderfully well here. The variety 
Semper Fidelis is very prolific, and on another 
fence we grow Red Autwerp. The yellow Rasp- 
berry is also grown. There are plantations of 
Gooseberries and Currants." 

Special Vegetables. 

"Have you any vegetables of a special 

Ch "Celay is rather a feature. We have about 
six hundred plants, the varieties being Sutton s 
Solid White and Ai. Endive is grown in large 
quantities, and also Lettuces. The varieties of 
Peas include May Queen, Empress o India, 
Duchess of York, Invincible, Sutton's King 
Edward, Eureka, Royal Jubilee, Giant Marrow, 
fat, \utocrat, Gladstone, Exhibition Marrowiat, 
and Sutton's Latest of All. Haricot ^ans are 
a feature. We leave them to dry, and shell in 
the winter. The roost prolific and best variety- 
is White Haricot. Most Potatoes are grown in 
P field, but a few early varieties in frames, such 
as May Queen, Early Kidney, Sharpe ,s Victor 
King Edward, Come to Stay, Table Talk, and 
Duchess of Cornwall." ,„•,„,? ' 

"How long have you been here, Mr. Artnur . 

"Thirtv-seveu years. 1 have been here with 
four families, and twenty-three years with Sir 
Edward Stern. I came as foreman, and twelve 
years ago the management of the gardens v.- a* 
entrusted to me." ,„ 

"You have done a good deal of showing t 

"I show locally at Addlestone, and have taken 
a good many first prizes for groups of foliage 
and table plants, also fruit. In 1900 I took 
nine prizes. For the whole twenty-three years 
since Sir Edward had Fan Court, we have done 
the dinner tables in London." 
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Trees. This house is entirely devoted to thcni. 
Duchess of Westminster is the best variety. 
Other Malmaisons are Marmion, Lady 
Grimtton, Maggie Hodgson, Mrs. Martin 
Smith, Saulte, Monk, Nautilus, Prince of 
Wales, Mercia, Prime Minister, Nell Gwyntie, 
King Oscar, and F. Galsworthy." 

"In the intermediate house," continued Mr. 
Arthur, "Begonias Gloire de Lorraine, Coleus, 
Acalyphas, Bouvardias, and Celosias are con- 
spicuous. We go in rather largely for double 
Petunias, pink and white." 

"How do you get such fine flowers?" 

"I take the cuttings every year, after flower- 
ing in the spring, aud put them in cold frames. 
These have been in flower all the summer. The 
little blue flower which you see in this house 
is not often grown. It is called Ophiopogon, 
and requires greenhouse treatment. In the 
stove, Allamanda Hendersonii has been 
flowering all the summer, also white Stepha- 
notis. Here are grown Tomatoes inside, lhe 
only variety used inside and out is Carters' 
Sunrise. Calanthes and Crotons are grown 
in quantity. The only Violets grown in frames 
are La France and Marie Louise, but we go in 
for a large number. Tulips and Inscs are 
grown in large quantities for cutting out ol 
doors." . ,, 

"I observe that you have Ruses on the wall 
of one of the Peach houses." 



does better 011 Black Hamburgh stem than on 
its own." 1 

"You have a good deal of fruit outside also?" 

" Peaches, in several varieties, do well on the 
south wall, and enable us to prolong the 
succession from July until October. The latest 
variety is Devonian. On the south wall we 
also grow Tlums and cordon Pears, Plums 
being chieflv Golden Drop, Early Orleans, and 
Greengage. The Pears are Marie Louise, Doyenne 
du Cornice, and Pitmaston Duchess. The north 
wall is literally covered with Morello Cherries, 
and on the east, late varieties of Plums are 
grown." 

A Pergola of Fruit Trees. 

• "You must have a quantity of fruit on the 

pergola." 

"The pergola consists of Pears and Sweet 
Cherries. The former, which cover one side, 
include Beurre Hardy, Eondante d'Autoinne, 
Thompson's, Durondcau, Heurre Dose, Clapp's 
Favourite, and Brockworth Park. The Cherries 
on the other side are Governor Wood, Early 
Rivers, Frogmore Early Bigarreau, and 
llignrreau de Schreken. "The pergola, which 
has a border of Mrs. Sinkins Pink below, was 
only made three years ago." 

"What about Apples?" 

"The Apples, as well as more Pears and 
Plums, are grown in the orchard just beyond 



Dinner Combinations. 

"Perhaps you would tell me some of the 
combinations you have used?" 

"ThiB year, at a dinner party in May, trie 
tables we're done with Schizanthus (pink and 
white), Asparagus Sprengeri, and Gypsophila 
elcgans. In June we used orange and yellow 
Azalea mollis, with Asparagus Sprengeri and 
white Saxifrages. In July, Malmaison Carna- 
tions were used, upwards of three hundred 
blooms, deep pink, red and white, with Asparagus 
Sprengeri and Maidenhair Fern. We also use 
for the tables in London, red and pink Roses, 
red and pink or lavender or orange Sweet Peas. 
At Fan Court, blue flowers are used for the 
luncheon tables, notably Asters crcnata and 
Salvia patens. For dinner Chrysanthemums 
are laigely used, and, during winter, retarded 
Lilies of the Valley, Roman Hyacinths, and 
Orchids. In the spring, as long as possible 
Daffodils are used. Throughout the whole ot 
this time, table decorations have been a 
special study of mine, and I hope with some 
success." ALrKED Witcox. 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Arthur 
eained the following awards at the Addlestone 
show in November: Six first prizes, viz., for 
Grapes, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. Primulas, 
table plants, bush Chrysanthemums, and 
Salvias; two seconds for a group and a 
six Chrysanthemum blooms ot F. S. \ MU« ! 
third for Brussels Sprouts. He gained twenty, 
three points, and won the silver medal presented 
by Messrs. Toogood, of Southampton, for the 
highest marks ] 

Next week's interview will embody a 
description of the Gardens ol the Duke of 
Wellington, at StratfielJsaye. 
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border, and, though repeated attempts have been 
made to confine them to a small area, isolated 
clumps still linger elsewhere, and, as they throw 
their seeds in all directions — Lord Avebury puts 
the distance at as much as ten feet — the ground 
around becomes covered with seedlings, many 
of them hidden among the herbaceous peren- 
nials, and escaping the hoe or weeding fork. 
It is useless <to rely on picking off the flowers 
in spring. Most of the seed is borne in closed 
capsules— cleistogamous flowers, as they are 
called, relics of the time when the Violet was 
a water plant, and had to guard its pollen from 
moisture — and these larter flowers nang down 
under the leaves, and are not easily seen. 
Another plant which is often very troublesome 
in or near a garden is the Elder. It Bowers 
and seeds profusely, and though it does not, 
like the Violet, possess any means of dispersing 
its seeds, this is done by birds, especially black- 
birds and thrushes. l.'nder any tree in which 
they are fond of perching, seedling Elders spring 
up by the score. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
to see a small Elder actually growing out of an 
old Pear or Apple, as the result of the seed 
having fallen into a fork or hole where some 
soil had gathered. Pansies behave in the same 
way as Violas, but are much more useful. There 
are generally plenty of places where the seed- 
lings may be planted to cover the ground. 

A Plane we have lacked. 

August 13th.— From one plague we have been 
singularly exempt this season— Cabbage cater- 



pillars. Last year, and also the year before, 
great numbers of Cabbages had to be destroyed, 
ihey were so infested, but so far this year they 
have beon almost free from the pests. Cer- 
tainly, 1 noticed some white butterflies in spring, 
for my cat spent much of its time in chasing 
them, and succeeded in catching one or two — 
a fact which must be put to the credit of a cat 
in a garden — but there were unusually few of 
them. As the cause of their scarcity can hardly 
be want of food, it must probably be connected 
with the weather last winter. Unfortunately, 
there is still time for the caterpillars to appear 
in greater numbers. The small white Cabbage 
butterfly has two broods in the year, the second 
appearing in July or August. As the result of 
the cold summer, they are likely to be rather 
late this year. They must not be confused with 
the caterpillars of the Cabbage moth. These, 
though equally destructive, are quite different 
in appearance, smaller, darker in colour, and 
mottled on the back, 

The Silver Hi. 

August 14th. — There is no Conifer more 
beautiful or more distinctive than the Silver 
Fir. It looks best when associated with other 
evergreens, standing out against dark green back- 
ground, but even when it is more isolated, it is 
a tree which instantly attracts attention. As it 
is rather slow in growth, it may be planted in 
comparatively small gardens, but in the atmo- 
sphere of a town it is rarely satisfactory. 

H. C Davidson. 



The Gardens at frilling bear, 
Wokingham, 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. FRANK ASHMAN. 



BY the courtesy of Mr. Charles T. Crews, 
the tenant of Billingbear, 1 had the 
pleasure nf visiting the gardens last 
month. Billingbear, which belongs 
to Lord Braybrooke, is one of the 
famous historic seats an Berkshire, 
and is situate about equal distance 
from Wokingham and Twyford. The mansion 
itself is approached through a glorious park 
covering upwards of two thousand acres, 
timbered with splendid trees dating back to the 
time of Henry VIII., when the estate belonged 
to the abbots of Winchester. Mr. Frank Ash- 
man, who has charge of the gardens, and 
resides in a pretty house close to the entrance 
to the pleasure grounds, deprecatingly said that 
there was not much to be seen, but before I 
left Billingbear I came to a very different con- 
clusion. We first made our way to the terrace, 
passing a pair of fin* Cedars planted in 1801, 
facing which are golf links a mile and a half 
in extent. The mansion is a Tudor building, 
and the Ivy, with which the front is covered, 
suits the architecture. The bedding below the 
terrace is on an elaborate scale, with a large 
Lily pond in the centre. 

A Design of 1B01. 

"The design,'* said Mr. Ashman, "is either 
Italian or Dutch, and it was executed when 
the gardens were made, upwards of a century 
since." 

"When the Cedars were planted?" 

"Yes, in 1801. The Lilies in the pond in- 
clude a number of the Marliacea varieties, such 
as chromatella and sulphurea. The other 
Nymphaeas include Gladstoniana, Kobinsomi, 
Froebelii, and gloriosa, with alba, the British 
species, in the centre. The latter has been ui 



the pond for upwards of thirty years, but I 
planted the others." 

Forty-four Bads. 

"How many beds does the design comprise?" 

'Forty-four. They are never alike two years 
in succession. Sometimes taller-growing plants 
are used, but this year they are flatter. As far 
as possible, the beds are of one colour, the idea 
being to obtain as many masses of colour as 
possible. For example, there are eight beds of 
scarlet Geraniums, the variety being the Rev- 
Atkinson, which is ono of the best for beds of 
a moderate size." 

"Is the number of beds containirtg-raasses of 
Marguerites the same?" 

"Yes, eight; and in September we get a mass 
of white flowers, the variety being Queen 
Alexandra. The Marguerites are intermixed 
with llelianthus Black Nigger. These beds are 
rather higher than the others. Then, there are 
four beds of Geranium Chelsea Gem, a pink 
flower, with pretty foliage. These, too, and, in 
fact, all the flowers, are at their best in Septem- 
ber. We plant with that object in view. Four 
more beds are filled with Ageratums of helio- 
trope colour. The variety is a seedling which 
we raised here, and kept to one colour by using 
cuttings." 

"Many of your beds are planted with Helio- 
tropes." 

"Yes; the variety is Lord Roberts, and there 
is an old variety of Fuchsia. There are eight 
of these. Four beds are filled entirely with 
Little Pet Geraniums. In two there is a com- 
bination of Abutilon Thompsonii and Coleus 
Verschaffeltii ; and another combination is 
Abutilon Savitzii, with a groundwork of Agera- 
tums. As to the other beds, there are two of 



Crystal Palace Gem Geraniums at the coiners, 
two of Coleus only, and four of MacMahon 
Geraniums, the handsome foliage of which 
makes a nice show." 

"Can you tell me roughly the number of 
plants bedded out in the design?" 

"Very nearly twenty thousand, and, as you 
see, they are all edged with Box. Probably you 
have noticed that plants on one side are grow- 
ing better than on the other. They get more 
sun. The soil is very heavy clay, wet and 
cold." 

"How are the borders on either side of the 
design filled?" 

"The border under the Magnolia wall, so- 
called because it is covered by Magnolia grandi- 
flora, has Cactus Dahlias at the back, chiefly 
pink, yellow, and white, with plants of cor- 
responding colour, as far as possible, in front. 
The border under the Laurel hedge is similar." 

"The May tree, with a branch of Mistletoe, at 
the corner of one of the borders, must be of 
considerable age?" 

"Fifty years, if a day. One of the workmen 
on the estate, who is seventy years of age, 
remembers it as a boy. The fine specimen of 
Acer negundo near one of the Cedars has been 
there a long time." 

"The estate," I observed, as we proceeded to 
inspect the terrace border, "must be very exten. 
sive." 

"It is seven miles in circumference, and in- 
cludes nine hundred acres of woods. On the lakes, 
which you can see from here, there are about 
four hundred ducks. The border, which runs the 
whole length of the terrace, is planted chiefly 
with Alternantheras, Dactylis (the silver-leaved), 
Abutilons in variety, Salvias (Pride of Zurich), 
and Begonias Rose Queen." 

"I suppose that you vary the contents of the 
French vases?" 

"Every year we make a change. This year 
we are using Marguerites ; another year the vases 
may be filled with Geraniums. The Florentine 
figures of the shepherd and shepherdess at the 
bottom of the terrace steps are two hundred 
years old. In the borders under the mansion 
are Nicotianas in variety, Coleus in variety, 
and Chelsea Gem Geraniums." 

An Avanue of Oaka. 

From the garden front we proceeded to the 
carriage entrance at Billingbear, which is very 
stately. Facing the house is a noble avenue of 
Oaks, five hundred yards long. For a great 
many years this was the direct approach from 
Windsor, but the roadway has long since been 
disused. 

"How old are the Oaks?" I enquired. 

" I can scarcely tell you, but Oaks live to be 
eighteen hundred years old, and there is still 
plenty of life in these, though the clay soil 
keeps down the height of the trees. The Elms, 
I think, have reached their full age, which is 
about three hundred years." 

"You have a fine expanse of lawn for tennis, 
and a fine show of bloom under one wing of 
the mansion." 

"You refer to the Epilobiums. There has 
been a show of bloom since May, and it will 
last into September. The Epilobium grows 
wild in the coverts, and it looks exceptionally 
well, grown in conjunction with the Bracken 
Ferns." 

"Yes, the green of the Ferns blends with the 
magenta flowers." 

Rosea Old and New. 

The Roses at Billingbear are grown in the 
kitchen garden and its environs, which are very 
charming. In conjunction with a number of 
fruit trees, there is a succession of beds grown 
as standards and bushes. 

"Some of the best of these," said Mr. Ash. 
man, "are Frau Karl Druschki, La Tosca, La 
France, Lady Clanmorris, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Bessie Brown, Queen of Spain, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Madame de Watteville, Etoile de 
France, Countess of Caledon, Auguste Guinois- 
seau, and Marquise Litta. We get a mass of 
flower, very useful for decorating, from old 
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pieces of Maiden's Blush, which are trenched 
every few years, and then planted again. But 
we cut from all these Roses Now, I will show 
you some that we do not cut." 

"You mean the two long borders which we 
are approaching." 

" Yes, these borders are each about a hundred 



an old one which I found here, and Versailles. 
All of them are netted, and I find that the 
practice of late pruning answers." 

"What are the varieties on your equally 
loaded Gooseberry trees?" 

"Only two. Red Warrington and Berry's Early 
Kent, the latter a large green Cooseberry. How 



Blenheim Orange, Houblon, Peasgood's Non- 
such, The Queen, and Beauty of Kent. 1 prune 
both Apples and Pears when they make their 
terminal bud. I believe in late summer 
pruning." 

B Which are your principal Plums and 
Gages?" 

"Of the twenty varieties, the best are Kirke's, 
Pond's Seedling, Angelina Burdett, Victoria, 
Orleans, Washington, Black Imperial, Diamond, 
Rivers' Early, Monarch, and Autumn Compote. 
The Gages are Transparent, Denniston*s Superb, 
Jefferson's, Golden, and Reine Claude de Bavay. 
On our Peach walls we have Hale's Early, 
Dymond, Goshawk, Stirling Castle, Bellegarde, 
Barrington, Early Mignonne, Early Grosse 
Mignonne, Noblesse, and Dessie Jardine, a 
lovely Peach. The Nectarines are Rivers' 
Early, Precoce de Croncels, Pitmaston Orange, 
Stanwick Elruge, Pineapple, and Humboldt." 

Apricots and Strawberries. 

"Do Apricots flourish here?" 

"We get a fair crop every other year, and 
grow several varieties, including Shipley's, Early 
Red, Moor Park, and Peach." 

"Your Strawberries are fiuiting grandly." 

"You allude to Latest of All, the only other 
variety I grow being Royal Sovereign. The 
former does particularly well on this soil, and 
fruits up to August. I only keep the plants 
three years, and then throw them away. Also, 
I disbud Latest of All, and only leave thecrown 
fruit." 

"When do you pick your earliest Peas?" 

"In June. I strongly recommend The Pilot. 
It is a sort of improved Gradus, but, though 
Gradus is good, The Pilot is better. It must 
not, however, be grown as a first-early. I tried 
it for this purpose, and was disappointed. 
Then I tried it again, sowing on February 4th, 
with the most satisfactory results. We began to 




BlLUHOMU* ritou the Garden, 



yards long. One side was planted three or four 
years ago, and the other last spring. They are 
practically all new varieties, upwards of a 
hundred in number. Some of the best are Alice 
Lindtsllj Perle von Gndesberg (a very beautiful 
cream), J. B. Clark, Countess of Derby, 
Countess Annesley, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Eliza- 
beth Barnes, Lady Battersea, Lady Ashtown, 
Hetty, Joseph Lowe, Dean Hole, Madame 
( 'adeau Ramey, Gustave Grunerwald, Jacob's 
Perle, Pharisaer, Daniel Harrison, Mrs. Con. 
way Jones, Mrs. G. W, Kershaw, Miles Ken- 
nedy, Hugo Rollen, and Mrs. David Jardine." 

Peonies for Cutting. 

" I see that fruit is a great feature in your 
kitchen gardens, but before we allude to it I 
should like to make notes of some of the 
other flowers which help to give such a delight- 
ful appearance to the place." 

"Paonies, you see, are rather a feature. We 
find large flowers the most useful for cutting 
In the P a-ony beds are Asters in variety, the 
whole being edged with double Arabis. Then, 
111 the mixed border, are Stocks and otier 
annuals, but no herbaceous plants. Of Chry- 
santhemums, we grow about eight hundred 
Japanese and Incurved ; and, ol the Sweet Peas, 
the principal are Eckford's Special and the 
Spencer family. We prefer the pink and white. 
I sow in pots in October, and some are planted 
out in clumps of one colour, and others in 
rows 11 

"You have a splendid lot of Black Currants." 

" Probably the explanation is that I never buy 
bush plants, but raise my own. The varieties 
are the Old English and Boskoop Giant, but I 
greatly prefer the former. The fruit will hang 
till the trees wither, and they crop as well as 
this almost every year. I give them plenty of 
manure." 

"The crop of Red Currants seems to even 
exceed in wealth that of the Rlacks." 

"Some of the trees are literally breaking down 
with the weight of the fruit. The varieties are 




The Lily Pond at Billingbeak, 



well it deserves its name may be gathered from 
the fact that we picked our first supply this 
year before Gooseberries could be obtained in 
Covent Garden Market." 

Apples and Feus. 

"Have you many varieties in your Apple 
walk ?" 

"Between thirty and forty, of which the best 
are Con's Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, 



pick the third week in June, and the variety 
is a magnificent cropper, as well as of very fine 
flavour. It comes in three or four days before 
Gradus." 

"How many Peas do you sow?" 

"About twenty-four quarters. I sow Veitch's 
Mammoth on March 27th, and it is ready on 
July 15th Goldfinder is a very heavy cropper, 
and perhaps the best Pea for a large family. 
We have two rows of it. Other varieties are, 
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Lord Rosebery and Gladstone. Lettuces are 
grown alternately on the ridges with French 
Beans. The best Cauliflower is Snowball, 

which merits its name." 
"What about Potatoes?" 

" Seed from Scotland is u sed every year. We 
do not suffer from any disease. It is a mistake 
to let Potatoes stop in the ground too long. 
Directly the Dowers have ceased, the haulm 
should be cut off. I dig up my Potatoes before 
the skin is set, and store them away." 

Vines without Made Borden. 

Then we entered the Vineries. 

"I should explain," said Mr. Ashman, "that 
the whole of these Vines were planted on garden 
soil. There is no special drainage, and the 
roots run where they like in the garden." 

"Do you mean that the borders were not 
made ?" 

" I do. There is not a single ' made ' border. 
Most of those Vines were planted, in 1869, on 
the solid clay, two feet down, and 1 have since 
planted others on the same principle. The 
varieties are Black Hamburgh, Barbarossa, 
Buckland's Sweetwater, Trabbiand Muscat, Mrs. 
Pince, Gros Maroc, Gros Colmar, Alicante, 
Lady Downe's Seedling, and Madresfield Court. 
They have cropped every year, at any rate, dur. 
ing the five and twenty years I have been here. 
The Muscats carry eighty bunches a year ; the 
Haiuburghs, fifty to sixty bunches weighing 
three pounds each, and a Barbarossa which 1 
planted yielded a bunch weighing over seven 
pounds. These, facts tend to prove that a lot 
of the inside borders are not requisite. Of 
course, I feed them outside with a fertiliser, 
putting on from thtee to four hundredweights. 
The Chrysanthemums are brought in here, and 
do no harm." 

Peaches from Old Trees. 

-You have a brave display of Peaches inside." 

"The Peaches are Dymond, Raymaeker's, and 
Harrington . the Nectarines, Humboldt and 
Pineapple, A Humboldt and a Dymond were 
planted in 1869, so that there is no doubt that 
trees of a great age will yield fruit. In the late 
Peach house, the Peaches at the back are similar 
varieties, and in front the Nectarines are Pine- 
apple, Cardinal, and Early Rivers. Here is the 
early Vinery, which was put up about sixty 
years ago. We cut Grapes in this house at the 
end of May. The crops in the Fig house are 
very satisfactory, the varieties being Brown 
Turkey, Negro Largo, Bourjassotte, and Black 
lschia." 

■ Which of your Cucumbers do you find most 
useful?" 

"Veiich's Favourite and Market Favourite. 
You may care to know that I stopped Cucumber 
spot by putting carbolic and water in a saucer 
in the house. There are four hatches of Melons, 
the varieties being Hero of Lockinge and Blen. 
heim Orange. Earlier in the year I fill this 
house with Beans, which we were pulling in 
February. The Melons I start in pots." 

The Plant-houses. 

"Are there any special features in the plant 

houses?" 

- There are only a few Orchids, chiefly 
Cattleyas gigas, Gaskelliana and Mossiae. We 
find Begonia Lafayette not only useful for bed* 
ding, but also for buttonholes. We grow it 
likewise for decorating the table when we want 
a scarlet scheme of colour. I grow between 
four and five hundred Amaryllis, and cross the 
strains; and, finally, here is the Pine stove." 

"You grow Pines in pots?" 

"Yes, and they are just throwing up fruit. 
The varieties are The Oueen, Prince Albert, 
Charlotte Rothschild, and Cayenne. Pin<-s 
are quite easy to grow, but the soil must be 
prepared. Iuseamixture of leaf-soil, sand, loam, 
and marine. We dn not show, and, with regard 
to myself, I think it is sufficient to say that I 
have had charge of these gardens for a quarter 
of a century." An sled Wilcox. 



DEAR KATE, — I think many gardens 
are somewhat lacking in the matter 
of fruit-growing. 1 do not mean 
Apples and Pears, so much as the 
smaller fruits, for we have not all 
room for trees, but the smallest 
garden can grow Gooseberries, for 
instance, and there is no mure useful fruit, 
whilst few plants are so accommodating, for 
they will grow on a paling or as a bush, in 
sunshine and in shade, needing little in the 
way of cultivation (except an occasional mulch 
of manure in the spring), and seldom fail to 
produce a good crop. 

We find Whinham's Industry an excellent 
and most prolific red variety ; Keepsake and 
Early Duke come in the first of all in May ; 
and Golde:i Drop and Langley Greengage are 
amongst the finest in flavour for eating ripe. 




A Df.voxshise Cuttace. 



Gooseberry Pests. 

I am sorry to hear that Gooseberry mildew 
(an American blight which has unfortunately 
crossed the Atlantic) is doing much damage 
to the Gooseberries in some districts. 1 cannot 
tell you how to combat it, as I have never seen 
it, and it has not yet invaded these parts, I 
believe, but I think it would be l»est to burn 
any infected plant at once, and purify the soil 
with gaslime, as it is highly infectious, and 
quickly destroys the whole bush. In buying 
fresh plants, you should get them from an area 
free from this terrible blight, and avoid using 
the same soil or position for the young Goose- 
berry bushes for several years, if mildew has 
been present. Gooseberry caterpillars are the 
other special enemy of thii fruit ; these insects, 
as larvae, winter in the soil surrounding the 
bush, and can then be destroyed by removing 
the upper soil to the depth of three or four 
inches (taking care not to injure any roots), and 
burning it. A good sprinkling of hot lime 
(just slaked) should be laid over the soil (after 
taking away the upper layer), and fresh soil 
(from another part of the garden, where no 



Gooseberries grow) can be used to fill up the 
space to the surface. As an additional pre- 
caution, it is desirable to dust around the trees 
with Vaporite (or some such useful stuff) in 
February, lightly forking it into the surface. 

In a severe case, it may be well to examine 
the bushes in the early spring (after this treat- 
ment), in case any insect should have escaped, 
and syringe thern with some good soapy water 
used warm ; Gardo is a useful soap for the 
purpose, which we find an excellent insecticide. 
But do not use any poisonous wash or dust the 
fruit (when once formed) with Paris green, or 
any other horrible poison (as too often recom- 
mended]. A Paris green pie is not a whole- 
some dish (for verdigris is one of the deadliest 
of all poisons), and one cannot be sure that a 
child passing through the garden may not taste 
a green Gooseberry, with terrible consequences. 
The light way in which these deadly things are 
recommended, without any warning, fills me 
with horror, and probably few gardeners are 
aware of this danger. 

Pruning* and Propagation. 

Gooseberry bushes make an excellent hedge, 
through which no cats or dogs care to pass. 
You can train the bushes on stakes (or broad- 
meshed wire netting fixed to stout stakes at 
intervals), when young, and they will quickly 
keep out all intruders; but the pruning of 
the Guoseberries must be attended to each year 
in the winter. Do not, on any account, tako 
the shears and snip off all the young points, 
for it is on these that the following year's crop 
is produced, but cut out from the stem any 
growths which threaten to crowd the others, 
so as to keep the middle of the bush thinly 
furnished, whilst you should only shorten the 
new growths where they might otherwise reach 
the ground, and preserve all you can of them. 

Cuttings uf Gooseberries are easily rooted, 
and can be put in either in October or in 
February ; they should be long, straight pieces 
uf the younger growths, fifteen to eighteen 
inches in length, if possible, as it is very desir- 
able to have a single stein a foot long for the 
young bush, and yet you need to bury the end 
of the cutting firmly six inches down. Young 
Gooseberry bushes begin to bear fruit when two 
years old, and ran be put into the garden best 
in the autumn ; the soil surrounding them 
should be kept free from weeds, and open to 
the air, with the Dutch hoe ; but, as in the 
case of all other fruits, the spade should be 
kept at a distance, as any injury to the roots is 
to be avoided. 



How to Plant Raspberries. 

Another valuable fruit for all gardens is the 
Raspberry, which can be trained on a wall or 
wooden partition very easily by means of wire 
(or even stout string) on long nails, yearly, as 
all the old growths arc removed as soon as the 
crop is over. If there is room for a plantation 
of this delicious and most wholesome fruit, 
suckers should be put into deeply-dug and well- 
manured ground in November (as soon as the 
foliage drops), choosing a position as moist as 
possible ; and it is very necessary that the 
roots should not be dropped into a hole, but 
spread out horizontally about four inches below 
the surface, treading them in carelully and 
firmly, for these roots will in time extend for 
many feet around the prant, just below the 
surface, and it is on their being preserved intact 
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THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHOW. 



OUE PORTRAITS, 

In connection with the Vegetable Exhibition 
and Conference held on Tuesday last at C his wick, 
we have reproduced the portraits uf a few British 
gardeners who are good " all -round tJ cultivators, 
and who have shown a special preference and inte- 
rest for the cultivation of choice vegetables and 
fruit. In the present day, when there appears to 
be an inclination in some quarters to regard the 
cultivation of kitchen garden crops with a certain 
degree of indifference, it is good policy on the part 
nt' the Royal Horticultural Society to endeavour 
to show by the proceedings of the past week that 
kitchen gardening - forms one of the most im- 
portant departments that can be undertaken by a 
first-class gardener. When a gentleman is about 
to engage a gardener, he very naturally expects 
that, whatever additional capabilities the candi- 
date may possess, he at least will be able to 
produce first-class crops of fruit and vegetables. 

As examples,, therefore, to young men about to 
commence their work, the careers of the following 
gardeners may be studied with profit : — 

Kessrs. Ed. Beckett, J. Gibson", &a 

The two lions in the Vegetable world to-day, 
especially from the exhibition point of view, are 
of course Mr, Ed. Beckett, gr. to Lord Aldenham, 
Aldenham House, Elstree, and Mr. J. Gibson, gr. 
to R. W, Hudson, Esq,, Danesneld, Mar low. But 
it is not necessary to publish separate portraits 
of them in this issue, as, being members 
of the Committee responsible for the Gardeners' 
Dinner, their photographs appear on our Supple- 
mentary Illustration. The same may be said of 
Mr, James Hudson, who was the author of a 
paper read at the Conference on the cooking of 
vegetables, Mr. James F. McLeod, Mr. O^ven 
Thomas, Mr. Geo. Woodward, Mr. Norman, Mr. 
Fyfe, Mr. MarJthamT-te 

Mr. Bex Ashton.v' 

The followin^particularsTturnished us by Mr, 
Ben Aehton T gr, to the Earl of Lathom, Lathom 
House, Ormskirk, Lancashire, are interesting : — 

_ "A native of Nottinghamshire, I commenced 
my gardening career at a very early age in the 
gardens of Bab worth Rectory, near Retford, 
in March, 1867, under the late Job Smith, who 
was a pupil of the late *T. Speed, of Chats- 
worth, Mr. Smith was a very able gardener but 
a very severe taskmaster, which was perhaps a 
good thing for a somewhat mischievous youngster* 
After serving an apprenticeship of four years I 
went to Little Ponton Hall, Grantham* under the 
late J03. Towers, but remained only a few months, 
going afterwards to Nocton Hall, Lincoln (at 
that time one of the eeats of the Marquis of 
Hipon), as kitchen-garden foreman under Mr. 
Ridsdale, where I stayed nearly two years. From 
Nocton I went as journeyman under that cele- 
brated Pine and Grape- grower, the late Joseph 
Jefferson, Carlton House Gardens, Worksop, If 
space permitted I should have liked to give some 
details of Mr. Jefferson's method of Pi ne~ growing. 
I had not been with Mr. Jefferson many months 
before he gave me charge of the Pine -stoves and 
Vineries, and I need hardly ^ay that I was then 
in my element. 1 remember his sending me to 
a noted local show with a quantity of fruit, and 
his joy at my coming back with eleven 1st and 
two 2nd prizes for thirteen entries. After 
serving Mr, Jefferson a little over two years I 
went as first journeyman at Ash burn ham Place, 
Battle, Sussex, under Mr, Maxton, where I gained 
much useful knowledge in hardy fruits, *fce. 



IS From Ashburnham I went as flower-garden 
man to that fine old gardener, Mr. J no. Derrieutt, 
Pye Xest Park, Halifax, who I am happy to say 
is now enjoying a well -deserved pension from 
the Gardener^ 1 Royal Benevolent Institution, of 
which he was a staunch supporter for many 
years. After Eve months I was made foreman, 
I may here say that Mr, Derrieutt was the finest 
propagator and pi ants man that it was ever my 
good fortune to serve under. He was also an 
expert Pine and Grape grower, which will be 
readily understood when I say that he grew in 
11-ineh pots Black Prince Pines weighing as 
much as 10 lb, 8 oz., a photo of which I possess at 
the present time. I left my kind master and 
friend at Pye Nest after two years' service to go 
as foreman to another noted gardener, Mr, Root, 
Milne, Vale Eoyal, Northwich, Cheshire, and 
while with Mr, Milne I created a mild sensation 
by growing in 7-inch pots Poiusettias with bracts 
measuring 22 inches in diameter. Many other 
things were at that time grown well at Vale 
Royal, notably Calanthes, specimen Mignonette, 
Eucharis, Begonia Ingram!, &e,, in addition to 
fine Grapes and Peaches ; carpet bedding was 
done on a large scale, 

* From Vale Royal I went as foreman to Thur- 
oroft Hall, near Upther ham, where I only remained 
a few months \ after which I went as head 
gardener and manager to the late Selina, Vis- 
countess Milton, Kirkham Abbey, York, in 
March, 1881. Hct ladyship dying in 1883, I 
remained with her son, the present Lord Hawkes- 
bury of Haeelbech till March, 1885, when I left 
to go as gardener to Lord Howard of Glossop, 
Glossop Hall, Derbyshire, where I remained 
eleven years. I may bere remark that Glossop, 
from a gardener's point of view, is one of the worst 
districts in the British Islands, being wet, cold, and 
the atmosphere soot-laden ; successful vegetable 
cultivation there was quite out of the question. 

" I left Glossop to come to Lathom in January, 
1896, and, as the story says, * have lived happily 
■ever since '—happy because I found at Lathom 
a soil that with good cultivation, will grow most 
things fairly well, and because I found most kind 
and appreciative employers, who were ever ready 
to recognise and give a word of praise for what- 
ever is good upon their table, whether fruit, 
vegetables or flowers. 

11 Of all vegetables the one perhaps that I 
cultivate best is the Potato, of which I grow 
every year about fifty varieties, and for which 
I have won many prizes, including the Silver 
Cup (of which I own two) of the Liverpool 
District Farmers' Club show, which has perhaps 
the finest Potato show in the country/" 

Mb, W. L, Basttn. 

Mr. W. L, Bastin, gr. to Sir Alex. Henderson, 
Bart,, Buscot Park, Berkshire, is well known as 
an exhibitor of kitchen-garden crops and fruit. 
The particular difficulty with which he has to 
contend is due to the soil of the garden being of 
a very heavy nature, and resting on a subeoU of 
clay. He says r — 

*■ I have had the privilege of serving in good 
all-round gardens since t was fifteen years old. 
My aim has been to become a good practical and 
theoretical gardener. I have gained my experi- 
ence as journeyman and foreman at Preston 
Hall, Maidstone, Kent; Swyncombe Park, Henley- 
on-Thames s Haydon Hall, Eastcote, Middlesex j 
Petcbam Park, Leatherhead, Surrey; and Ash- 
grove, Sevenoaks, Kent. For some years I was 
gardener to Admiral Pringle, Digs well, Hertford- 
shire; and I left that place to take charge of the 



gardens of Sir Alex. Henderson, Bart., M.P., 
Buscot Park, in 1897. These are good gardens, 
and we have a great demand for fruit and vege- 
tables, I have also given some attention to 
the growing of vegetables for exhibition at the 
principal shows— London, Shrewsbury, Wolver- 
hampton, Bristol, Cardiff, and Reading— where 
I have won gold and silver medals and nu- 
merous other prizes ; also Silver Cup and other 
high honours at the Temple for fruit and vege- 
tables, I was awarded a Silver Knightian 
Medal by the deputation from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in July, 1903, at Cardiff, for a 
collection of six varieties of vegetables, which I 
was told was an unusual distinction to be 
awarded a collection of only six varieties." 

Me* NoBMAii Davis, 
although specially well known as a first - rate 
cultivator of Chrysanthemums, has distinguished 
himself also in the growing of culinary Peas 
under glass for consumption in the month of May, 
being the only cultivator nearer than the Channel 
Isles who has grown such a crop in anything 
like the quantity (see Gardeners' Chronicle, 
June 13, 1903, p. 369). He says ;— 

"I was born at Brixton in 1850, which at that 
time was principally inhabited by City mer- 
chants, and horticulture flourished. My father 
and grandfather were merchants and keen gar- 
deners, and my love for gardening was inherited. 
Before I could be started in life misfortunes had 
overtaken us, and on leaving school at the age of 
fourteen I had little to depend upon but my own 
energies. I was, however, placed with an uncle, 
also a City merchant, where I remained some 
twenty years, gaining considerable experience in 
commercial life. Then, upon losing my mother, 
the home was entirely broken up, and I found 
myself in lodgings at Walworth ; and it was here 
that my fate as a Chrysanthemum grower was 
decided, My landlord was a keen amateur 
1 'Mum mist,' exhibiting in his small way at the 
local shows } and it was not long before I was as 
keen as he. I spent in his garden much of my 
spare time, and together we often visited the 
then far famed Temple Gardens, as well as such 
nurseries as those of Messrs, Salter, Adam, and 
Forsyth, bringing home cuttings or plants of the 
novelties. Upon marrying in 1872 I found more 
scope for the practice of my hobby, but my 
sympathies were not confined to Chrysanthe- 
mums. I have reared collections of many kinds 
of florists' flowers. Finding gardening expen- 
sive and beyond my means, 1 started as many 
others have done, and made my hobby pay for 
itself j and finally left City life and started as a 
professional grower. My success as a Chrysan- 
themum grower, however, is not tbe interest of 
the moment, 

" After 1890, finding competition growing keener 
every year, I decided upon extending my busi- 
ness, and came to Pramfield, in Sussex, in 189G. 
I tried market gardening tinder glass ; scarcity 
of skilled labour in country districts rendered 
progress slower than I wished, but I think I can 
fairly say I have turned out various crops with 
some amount of success. Strawberries (these 
without heat), French Beans, and Tomatos, all 
paid well, and always will do, so long as they 
are well grown and properly marketed. My 
chief success, however, and what has proved 
most interesting to me, has been the growing of 
culinary Peas under glass for marketing in May j 
these I have grown for six years in succession, and 
no crop has paid me better j I have been able to 



Gard. Chron., 1876 

\A'e regret to announce I he death, after a short 
illneu, of Mr. George Austen, of Tresco Farm, 
Isles of SutTty, The deceased was a native of 
Staflnrdshirc, and served hi* time in the gardens of 
San don Hall, the seat of the Karl of II arrow by. 
After leaving Sandon he was for several years fore- 
man under Mr. Uividson, of Stacltpolc Court 
Garden i, Pembroke* hi re, the seat of the I^irl of 
CiwdnT, After i temporary residence in the Messrs 
()>b<Ws nursery At 1 ulham, hi; waj appointed 
gardener to the then Lord Harrington, at Ikekctt 
r.irk, which hlmr^on he held for eight years. 1 mm 
thence he went to live with Mr. Itiddulph, banker, of 
Ledbury, and on hii death went to the Rev. T. 
Phi II potts, of Porthgwiddcn, Cornwall, in who-* 
service he remained as gardener ami bailifl U*r over 
twenty years, Six years ago he entered the service of 
the late Augustus Smith, ICsrj. t Lord Proprietor of 
the Scilly Inks, manager of the farm and estate of 
Tresco, and he continued in the service of the present 
proprietor, Dorrien Smith, Esq,, up to the time of bis 
decease* Mr. Austen was an excellent practical 
gardener, and famous as a first-class Melon and 
Cjcumher grower, lie was ibe introducer of that 
excellent Melon called after him, "Austen's Incom- 
parable." The garden at Putthgwidden during his 
Jong superintendence, and under the encouragement 
and friendly help given him by his employer, became 
one of the most noted in the West of Kngland, His 
genial disposition, integrity of character, general 
intelligence, and wide information on subjects of 
natural history, gained for him the esteem and respect 
of a large circle of friends, who wilt learn of his death 
with sincere regret, lie leaves a widow to mourn 
her lo^s, and two sons, the younger of whom, Mr. 
John Austen, late of Blenheim, is now head gardener 
to Sir Greville Smyth, Ashton Court. 



1877. 



Liverpool by Thomas Augblon of Soutbport Grocer Hie Son 
and John Whittle of Birkdale in the said County Sergeant of 
Police the Executors. 



AUGUST James. 

Effects under £100. 



12 July. The Will of James August late of Beddington 
in the County of Surrey Gardener who died 4 June 1877 
at Beddingtou was proved at the Principal Registry by 
Mary Ann August of Beddington Widow the Relict the sole 
Executrix. 



AUGUST James, 

Effects under £100. 



23 October. The Wiil of James August late of High 

Town Foul Ford near Riugwood in the County of 
Southampton Yeoman who died 18 June 1877 at High 
Town was proved at Winchester by Elizabeth August of 
High Town Widow tlie Relict the sole Executrix. 



AULD William. 



24 April. The Confirmation of the Commissariot of 
Edinburgh dated 23 March 1877 of William Robert Living, 
stone Auld Boot and Shoe Maker 381 High-street Edinburgh 
the Son aa accepting Executor Nominate of William Auld 
Boot and Shoe Maker 331 High-street Edinburgh residing at 
2 Meadow-place Edinburgh who died at Edinburgh 14 February 
1877. 



AULT Henry Horatio. 

Effects under £50. 



5 October. Administration of the effects of Henry 
Horatio Ault late of 202 New-crane Wapping in the County of 
Middlesex Engineer who died 1 July 1876 at 202 New-crane 
was granted at the Principal Registry to Jemima Ault of 
New-street Barking in the County of Essex Widow the Relict, 



AUST Thomas. 

Effects under £200. 



5 October. The Will of Thomas Aust late of Ditteridge 
in the County of Wilts Labourer who died 9 August 1877 
at Box in the : said County .was proved at Salisbury by 
Thomas Randall aod John Hall both of Box Innkeepers the 
Executors. 



AUSTEN Alfred. 

Effects under £1,500. 




2 October. The Will of Alfred Austen formerly of 
Guildford in the County of Surrey but late of 29 St. James- 
street Brighton in the County of Sussex Grocer who died 
20 July 1677 at 31 King's-road Brighton was proved at the 
Principal Registry by Sarah Martin Austen Austen of 
29 St. James-street Widow the Relict the sole Executrix. 



14 February. Administration of the effects of Guorge 
Austen late of 'Fresco one of the Islands of SciJly in the 
County of Cornwall Farm Bailiff who died 20 October 1876 
at Tresco was granted at the Principal Registry to Maria 
Austen of Gulval in the said County Widow the Relict. 



AUSTEN John. 

Effects under £800. 



20 March. The Will of John Austen late of Tentei'deu 
in the County of Kent Farmer who died 18 January 1877 at 
Tenterden was proved at the Principal Registry by Ann 
Austen Widow the Relict and John Austen Yeomau the Sun 
both of Tenterden and Henry Austen of 41 Ludgate-hill in the 
City of London Grocer the Son the Executors. 
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The Gardens of Viscount Elveden, M.P., 

AT PYKFORD COURT, WOKING. 



Interview with 

Till- annual dinner of that excellent in- 
stitution, the Royal Gardeners' Orphan 
Fund, was this year presided over by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Elveden, 
M.P. , formerly Known as the Hon. Rupert 
t.uinness. Both he and the Viscountess, who 
accompanied him, made eloquent speeches on 
behalf of the objects of the I-und, in the course 
of which they gave clear indications of an 
enthusiasm for gardening, while ihcir practical 
sympathy was shown when the subscription list 
was read out, his lordship heading it with a 
donation of one hundred pounds, and the 
Viscountess following with "fiity pounds. Dur- 
ing the reading of this list an interesting state- 
ment was made by Mr. B. Wynne, the secretary. 
He had come to the name of Mr. William 
Auton, and explained that Mr. Auton was head 
gardener to Viscount Elveden, and the previous 
season had obtained permission to throw open 
the gardens at Pyrford Court to the public, 
making, on behalf of the R.G.O.F., a small 



Mr. W. Auton. 

made under my supervision. But at t he outset 
1 must explain that I am not now the heau 
gardener, though 1 still act in an aavisory 
capacity. Lord Elveden is keenly interested in 
the problem of supplying manure to the land, 
in view of the shortage of farmyard manure, 
and for some time 1 have been making experi 
ments in synthetic manuring — the treatment of 
vegetable refuse of every sort — with a view to 
its use as an efficient substitute for animal 
manures. Much of this, at present, is labora- 
tory work, in which 1 had had training. Until 
our experiments and trials are fully completed, 
which may take two or three years yet, we do 
not want to publish the details of our pro- 
cesses; but I can tell you the results so far 
justify me in saying that not a scrap of vege- 
table refuse — leaves, twigs, and even branches 
— need be burned, for all can be converted into 
valuable manure. You will be able to see some 
of the results for yourself as we go round. The 
work requires constant attention, so Lord 
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charge for admission. That the public greatly 
appreciated the opportunity thus afforded them 
was evident, for the Fund benefited to the 
extent of nearly thirty-one pounds. 

But few of those who visited the gardens, 
and saw them in their beauty, could have had 
an idea of the amount of **rork involved in 
their making, nor of the vast transformation 
that has been wrought since Viscount Elveden 
bought the land fourteen years ago. Indeed, 
as Mr. Auton showed me round, towards the 
end of July, and pointed out some n* the 
principal features, it was difficult to realise 
that previously much of the vegetation was 
merely scrub. 

Pyrford Court is midway between Byflcet 
and Woking, and close to Pyrford Common, 
The estate is about a thousand acres in extent, 
and the pleasure grounds comprise between 
forty and fifty acres. 

"Except for the trees, 11 said Mr. Auton, 
"everything has been made, and .ne gardens 
planted, since 1907. 11 

"Was that when you came here? " I asked. 



SYNTHETIC MANURING. 

" No : I did not come till 1912, and develop- 
ments had already started, though some of the 
features, such as the roc 1 : garden, have been 

Digitized by G(X »glC 



Elveden kindly relieved me of the active duties 
attached to the gardens, so that 1 can devote 
more time to this problem of synthetic 
manures." 

"Apart from the laboratory, there is, of 
course, much outside work.'" 



GAS FROM VEGETABLE REFUSE.. 

"Yes; field trials are carried out on a large 
scale. We have, I may say, so far succeeded 
that we are practically independent of farm- 
yard manure, the synthetic manure and chemi- 
cals supplying all the needs of the soil. In 
the course of our experiments we have been 
able to utilise a by-product of decaying vege- 
tal ion, marsh gas. Will-o'-the-wisp, as you 
know, is caused by this gas ; and in the process 
of treating the materials we have been able to 
collect it into a retort, and produce a gas of 
excellent quality, equal, in fact, to coal gas. 
Here you can see it for yourself." 

Mr. Auton then took me into a large shed . 
close to the structure where the refuse is 
treated. Nearby is a retort, and pipes from this 
are laid on in the usual manner. The gas was 
lit, and both as an illuminant and for heating 
purposes it seemed in every way as good as. 
if not better, than coal gas. and I was told 
that Mr. Auton 's house would shortly be con- 
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October 20, 192 1. 

nected up, as a beginning; while it is believed 
that sufficient can be generated for all domestic 
purposes on the estate. The commercial possi- 
bilities thus opened up are of vast importance, 
but as the experimental stage is not yet passed, 
Mr. Auton did not care to commit mmself by 
forecasting future developments. "Besides,' 1 he 
remarked, as we came out, i_ I must not detain 
you by talking too much of the scientific side, 
or you will have no time to look at the gardens. 
The rock garden is near by, so we will com- 
mence with that. 1 ' 



A LARGE ROCK GARDEN. 

This rock garden is on a large scale, in 
keeping with the others. Advantage has been 
taken of the natural slope of the ground — ior 
the house stands on the crown ot a hill, with 
an extensive lawn in front, and the various 
gardens around it — but it has been consideiably 
deepened, and all the surplus soil, together 
with that taken away in levelling the other 
gardens, some thousands of tons, was used to 
make a big embankment, which shuts off the 
rockery, and is planted with shrubs. This 
work was done in 1914, when the rockery was 
made, and the shrubs have now attained a 
large size. At the foot ot the rockery is a bog 
garden, the water spreading out from a pooi. 
which is fed by a wateriali. At the time oi 
my visit the pool was dry, owing to the abnor- 
mal season ; but ordinarily it is fed by the 
surface drainage which is lollected higher up, 
and goes into a soft water lank, whence an 
electric motor pumps it into the Lily pond, 
and from this it hnds its way to the rock 
garden. There is also a moraine here. 

As to the plants, they comprised aft the usual 
run of Alpines and rock plants, but 1 noted 
an especially large area devoted to Primulas, 
while some handsome Bamboos were very 
attractive. There are but a few kinds, the 
principal being liambusa -\ietake, B. nitida, 
and Phyllotachys fastuosa, but these are in 
liberal clumps. 

"The outbreak of war came when we were 
still working on this rockery said Mr. Auton ; 
"but we arc now taking it up again. In fact, 
the gardens are not yet completed, and much 
remains to be done, as opportunity permits. 

THE NYMMI.EA GARDEN. 

The winding steps of the rockery lead up 
through tall trees to the .Nymph sea garden, so 
called from the W 7 ater Lilies in the pond in the 
centre. They are some of the choicest varieties, 
and on this glorious summer day made a 
delightful picture. At each corner of the pond 
is an example of topiary work, two spirals and 
two birds ; and a broad, flagged path runs 
round it. At one end the trees which top the 
rockery make a cool and shady background, 
while all around runs a well-kept hedge of 
Holly. Parallel with the pond on either side 
is a long bed of Cannas, and at each end ar« 
two beds of Carnations, which were bloom- 
ing well, thanks to a good mulching 
of the synthetic manure. In the shaded 
border under the trees Funkias are estab- 
lished, and in front of these are beds of 
Ten-week Stocks. In the borders at the sides 
W ichuiaiana Roses are planted and bent down ; 
and other beds are filled with Ageratuins. The 
( annas, -by the way, were raised from seed 
last year. 

Passing through a gap in the hedge, we 
emerged on to the wide sweep of lawn front- 
ing the mansion. Off to our left, Mr. Auton 
pointed out the Italian and Rose gardens, with 
the fountain and stone pergola; but we deferred 
our inspection of these, and crossed to the 
farther side of the house, where we entered a 
small shrubbery, devoted chiefly to Chinese 
shrubs, many of them new or rare. Here, too. 
are borders filled with all kinds of medicinal 
plants, and beds with culinary herbs. _ Con- 
necting them are arches covered with climbing 
Roses. 

And now we came to another large garden, 
paved with red brick on edges. 

"This," said Mr. Auton, "we usually call 
the Tank Garden, from the three tanks, level 
with the path, and filled with Lilies. 
It is really a summer garden, where we stand 
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tub plants, such as Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, 
arid Fuchsias, which are rather a feature here. 
The borders and beds are filled with summer- 
flowering herbaceous plants." 

GARDENS FOR SPECIAL EFFECTS. 

"Have you, then, special gardens for special 
seasons? " 

"Yes; and also to give special effects. For 
in^iance, we have a spring garden, and a grey 
garden, also blue, golden, and scarlet gardens, 
and, of course, Kose and Dutch gardens. 
Through this hedge of golden Cupressus macro - 
carpa we get to the June Garden, which is 
naturally now past its best." 

The hedge, some eight feet high, is deserving 
of special mention, so bright was its golden 
foliage. As to the beds, they were filled mainly 
with Lupins, Peonies, Aquilegias, and Irises, 
and only a belated blossom here and there 
lingered on to tell the tale of the loveliness 
which had been theirs. The Pinks which 
formed the edging were also done; but the 
Hose arbour in the centre was sufficient in 
itself to give interest to this garden. 

However, we did not linger here, but passed 
oa to the adjoining Spring Garden, where again 
the paths are paved with red bricks. Every- 
thing had long ceased to be effective, but from 
the broad masses of various species it was 
easy to conjure up a vision of the sheets of 
colour which had blazed forth three months 
earlier. 

Still moving on, we now turned to the right, 
and soon came to a long and solialy made 
pergola, which seemed to run paralled with the 
gardens we had just looked at. Underneath, 
the path is of tarra-cotta and white bricks ; 
and Roses festooned the posts and arches. 

''We had to renew all these poles last year," 
Mr. Auton explained. "The pergola was made 
and planted in 1914, when Larch was used, but 
it does not last well, and now we have sub- 
stituted Scotch Fir, which has a longer life. 
The broad borders on each side, which you 
see are filled with Irises, contain only one 
variety, Kharput, and when it is in bloom the 
many thousands of dark blue flowers look well 
against the coloured tiles of the path and the 
green foliage of the trees." 

BORDERS OF ONE COLOUR. 

Another sharp turn, this time to the left, 
brought into view a very long grass path, with 
broad borders on each side, divided into sec- 
tions by tall hedges. 

"These, I presume, are borders planted to 
colour?" I remarked. 

"Yes ; we carry out in each a separate colour 
scheme. In this first one the plants present 
white, or cream, or pale yellow or dull green, 
some by their foliage, some by their flowers. 
Funkias give us silver and creamy variega- 
tion ; Spirseas, Veronica Traversii, Skimmia 
japonica, and other shrubs and herbaceous 
plants are employed. The next division is the 
Blue Garden, and for this we rely largely on 
Delphiniums, Anchusas, bush Clematis, Lryn- 
gium Oliverianum, other Funkias, Lupins, and 
Campanulas. 11 

"The golden border, which comes next, is 
very striking now." 

8 It is especially designed for summer and 
winter effect. The two we have just looked 
at are not so good just now, because the 
drought has dealt severely with them. For 
this golden garden we have, as you see, a back- 
ing of trees on each side, and they, too, by 
their foliage help in the scheme. There are 
golden leaved t atalpas, and many Conifers of 
similar colouring. In the bed itself, besides the 
golden perennials, such as Sunflowers, 
Helenium pumilium, Kudbeckias, Anthemis, 
and others, to say nothing of Dahlias, we have 
Holly, Yew, and Privet of the golden-leaved 
species." 

" And this next garden also has its frame- 
work of trees ! " 

" This we call the Grey Garden, and the 
trees outside are planted for their grey foliage 
—such as the grey Poplar. Thuya Triomphe 
de Boskoop is a beautiful Conifer with grey 
foliage : and among the plants are the Globe 
Thistle, Cotton Lavender, Gypsophila, Nepeta 



Mussini, and Carnations and Pinks. In the 
next, the Scarlet Garden, the Canadian Maples 
outside give us deep, rich colours in autumn, 
and there is plenty of variety in the plants. 
Dahlias will be fine ; and the Red Hot Pokers, 
Lychnis, Zinnias, Antirrhinums, French Mari- 
golds, and others are vivid. You see we make 
good use, too, of the Dwarf Nasturtium, and 
here is a most brilliant little plant, Verbena 
chamaedryoides, which is a perfect gem, both 
for carpeting the ground and for the rockery." 

Here a turn in the path brought us to the 
kitchen garden, divided into four by two per- 
golas which cross at iright angles. All told, 
there are five hundred and sixty trees, part 
Apples, the rest Pears. The best of the Apples', 
I was told, are Allington Pippin, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Golden Spire, King of thg Pippins, 
Charles Ross, Lord Hindlip, Blenheim Orange, 
and Ribston Pippin, all of which thrive on this 
very thin soil. 

DAFFODILS IN THOUSANDS. 

At the end of the kitchen garden we again 
struck the path leading to the summer garden, 
and from this we turned off beneath the trees, 
and got to the wild garden. This is practi- 
cally the only part that was in existence when 



planted with Delphiniums and. Lupins, making 
a vast bank of blue in various shades. 

A BEAUTIFUL LAKE. 

Descending the hill, and crossing ^another 
field, we reach the lake, one of the outstanding 
features of Pyrford Court. It is a sheet of water 
about five acres in extent ; but its great charm 
consists in the moisture- loving plants on the 
island in the middle, the acre and a half of 
Japanese and Siberian Irises on one side, and 
the different colours of foliage and bark carried 
by the trees on its bank. A clear view is 
obtained from the mansion, a mile and a hall 
away, and the planting throughout has had 
this as its object. The water this summer has 
been at a very low level, and the bed was 
almost dry when I saw it. 

" AH the Irises here are from seed," Mr. 
Auton explained. "Two years ago the space 
they now occupy was practically waste, for 
though Irises had been planted some years 
before, they seemed to have died out. So I 
had the ground dug over, and it was then that 
I found, coming up among the dead roots, a 
great number of seedlings. These were care- 
fully saved and put on one side, and replanted 
with the others when the ground had bpf" 




THE SUMMER GARDEN AT PYRFORD COURT. 



Lord Elveden bought the place, and it con- 
tains a number of fine trees. Through a charm- 
ing dell, cool and soothing in its shade by 
contrast with the fierce summer sun outside, 
we went down a bank clothed with Ferns ot 
many species. 

"In the spring," said Mar. Auton, "this pre- 
sents a wonderful sight, for everywhere 
Daffodils are nodding their heads. In one year 
we planted as many as a hundred thousand. 
Then the Bluebells are numerous, and other 
bulbs are likewise in quantity, as well as Lilies 
of the Valley, Megaseas, and other spring 
flowers, so that we have great sheets of colour. 
Bluebells are planted beneath this archway of 
Nut trees which we are now under." 

The walk through the wood had been very 
pleasant, the path winding for about three- 
quarters of a mile; but presently, after cross- 
ing a wooden bridge, we came out into the 
open again, with a glorious view stretching 
away to the south and south-west. We were 
on the brow of a hill, and a wide expanse of 
country Lay before us. Evidence of the effects 
of the drought were apparent, however, in the 
parched herbage ; while near at hand a large 
plantation of Rhododendron ponticum, made 
last year, was already dead for lack of mois- 
ture. The field sloping away to our right will 
later — when rain makes the work possible — be 



trenched. This year they flowered magnifi- 
cently." 

"What scheme do you follow in planting the 
banks? " 

"The idea is to get gold, crimson, and other 
tints intermingled with shades of green, to 
afford distinct patches of colour visible from 
the house, especially in winter, when, of course, 
we must rely chiefly on different coloured barks. 
All that you see here (have been planted since 
1909, and" among them are Willows, Poplars, 
Abies Douglasi, Acers, Beech, and Ash. Some 
were planted in 191 1, others in 19 14. and a 
lot in 1916 by lady gardeners, after the ground 
had been trenched by Belgian refugees." 

"But will not some of the trees in time grow 
so much as to make it impossible to see the 
full effect from the mansion?" 

"To keep them in bounds they are planted 
in batches, and in alternate years we go round 
and take some of them out. Liquidamhars 
form one group, and they look very fine against 
the dark foliage of Prunus Pissardii, planted 
near them. Canadian Maples in another group 
provide good colours, and American Oaks, 
Willows, Golden Privet, Sedges, Abies, and 
other suitable subjects are made to serve." 

Walking round, the lake, I was able to judge 
of the beautiful effect produced, the moderate- 
growing subjects on the margin, and across the 
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path taller bushes, but each kind so planted 
as to throw into relief the colours of its im- 
mediate neighbours. 

SOIL CULTIVATION OVERCOMES DROUGHT. 

llefore retracing our steps to the pleasure 
grounds we spent a lew moments at the new 
kitchen garden — formed two years ago — some 
two acres in extent; and noticing how light the 
soil was, I asked how the crops fared. 

"Six inches down is almost pure sand," said 
Mr. Auton ; "and th« subsoil is iron-pan. But 
for all that, we get good crops." 

"Are you able to give them any water?" 

"No; for the sufficient reason that we have 
none." 

"Then how do you account for the good 
results? 11 

"The soil is well cultivated, and we give it 
a dressing of the synthetic manure. In trench- 
ing, we do not keep the top spit on top, but 
bring the subsoil to the surface, where we have 
more control over it, and can work it and 
improve it. Drought is, of course, bad for 
crops, but poor cultivation is worse, and in 
a dry season the man who cultivates insuffi- 
ciently is found out." 

Long rows of thriving Broccoli and Brussels 



(CJi Souvenir de Catharine Guillot (T.), Papa 
Gontier (H.T.), Lady Battersea ( H - T -)» G. 
Nabonnand (T.), Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.), 
Netting (T.), Comtesse du Cayla (C), Cra- 
moise Superieure (C.J. It will be observed 
that the Tea and China sections are well repre- 
sented, and in addition two other China Roses, 
Laurette Messimy and Madame Pugene Kesal, 
were used to fill large beds. Groups of five 
pillar Roses connected at the top with chains, 
in square beds cut in the grass, relieved the 
garden from the appearance of flatness. 

In the angle of the pergola is the Italian 
garden, with its handsome fountain. Four 
beds here, cut in the grass, are filled with that 
always satisfactory variety, Caroline Testout, 
carrying out a scheme in pink. 

Roses of the Wichuraiaua section, ornamental 
Vines, and Clematis cover the arms of the 
pergola, with tuberous Begonias at the base of 
each stone pillar. 

On the south side, through the pergola, 
another Rose garden has beds— one variety in 
each— of Madame Kavary, Madame E. Herriot, 
Lady Ilillingdon, and Mrs. Wemyss Quin, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and M f - Auton drew my 
attention particularly to a large bed of Fellen- 
berg, pegged down, and another of Zephirine 
Drouhin. 




AN ITALIAN PERGOLA AT PYRFORD COURT. 



Sprouts, Carrots, Seakale (planted in March 
and April), and other crops bore out Mr. 
Auton's words ; while as to the nature of the 
soil, it was dry, and as fine as powder on ihe 
surface, though a few inches down it improved. 

In returning, we halted at a series of plots 
where the synthetic manure was under trial. 
The appearance of the crops was all in its 
favour, when compared with the control and 
other plots. But there was still much to see 
in the gardens, so we hastened forward, and 
got back to the principal lawn, where are to 
be found the Dutch. Italian, and Rose gar- 
dens. These are in sight of the house, though 
on the far side of the lawn. A handsome ptr- 
gola in the Italian style runs alon? me south 
and west, forming a Y-shaped angle, with its 
apex near the gate of the Well Garden. 

HOSES ON LKiHT SOIL. 

Bounded by one side of the pergola is the 
larger of the Rose gardens. Here a long border 
of dwarf Roses, in groups of separate varieties, 
defied the drought. The surface had been 
heavily mulched with the prepared vegetable 
manure— this being, I was told, the only treat- 
ment the hungry, sandy soil had received. 
Among the varieties I noted as highly satisfac- 
tory were Lady Roberts (T.), Betty Berkeley 



"These," he said, "are two of the best Rose_-> 
I know of for flowering freely over a long 
time." 

The Well garden, so called from the ancient 
well-head in the centre, is enclosed by a Yew 
hedge, and is paved wj. broken flags, between 
which Thyme is planted. This is a garden of 
fragrance, for of the eight beds four were filled 
with Heliotrope, dotted with standard plants, 
the other four with scented Geraniums and 
Tobacco Plants. 

Heliotropes also figure largely In the Dutch 
garden, which, too, is bounded by a Yew heuge, 
and has some good examples of topiary work. 

There is very little glass, and this is used 
to bring on a few plants for the house. Peaches 
and Plums are grown on the wall outside, and 
excellent crops were carried, the Plums being 
Early Rivers, Orleans, Victoria, and Diamond ; 
the Peaches Early York, Royal George, and 
Noblesse ; and the Nectarines, Lord Napier 
and Early Orange. 

Many other features of interest were to be 
seen, but time was pressing, and I had to 
resist the temptation to stop and examine them ; 
but as I was coming away the south wall ex- 
tending beyond the pergola, and in full view 
of the house, compelled attention. Here, in the 
border, were more separate colour blocks ; 
while on the wall itself were many rare shrubs, 



some of which are reputedly not hardy, but 
all, from their size and healthy appearance, 
were obviously suited by the situation. 

Akebia quinata was growing rampantly ; 
Punicea Granatum, the Pomegranate, was bear- 
ing several fruits ; and Mr. Auton pointed out 
a Greville sulphurea, nine feet high and five 
feet wide; G. rosmarinifolia, still larger; 
Diospyrus Kaki, ten feet by twelve ; Carpen- 
teria californica, six feet by nine ; and Chimon- 
anthus fragrans, eight feet by ten. 

How beautiful these gardens will ultimately 
become when they reach their full development 
can perhaps be left to the imagination. Mean- 
while Viscount Elveden is doing a good work 
in encouraging investigations into the best 
methods of treating vegetable manures, a work 
Mr. Auton has taken up with enthusiasm, and 
for which his training at Kew has proved help- 
ful. W. J. Chittendew. 



The Fruit Garden. 

VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

Now that the planting season is at hand, 
considerable interest will be taken in tne 
•choice- of varieties of fruit trees. An examina- 
tion of any catalogue will reveal long lists of 
Applesj described at varying length, but such 
descriptions are frequently of little use to the 
amateur requiring only two or three trees - 
There are, however, several general points, 
which are worth considering before selecting 
any par ticular v ar iety . 



POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

In the first place, the cropping poweis of a 
tree should be known ; lor instance, some 
Apples bear young and heavily, whilst others 
may scarcely crop before their tenth year. A 
second point is to ascertain their mooe of bear- 
ing. The majority bear fruil, or can be made 
to do so, upon spurs, but a few varieties fruit 
consistently at the tips of the young laterals, 
and, if they form spurs at all, do so with great 
diffidence. Obviously, such trees need a 
different method of pruning from the spur- 
bearers, if fruit is to be got. Thirdly, some 
varieties are much more subject to disease than 
others ; so much so, indeed, that it is not 
always possible to grow some Apples for this 
reason. 

With these ideas in mind, it will be realised 
that practical considerations should enter 
largely into the choice of Apples, and both 
defects and merits should be taken into account. 
It is now possible to make a few suggestions 
with regard to certain varieties, and it is 
hoped these will be of assistance not only in 
relation to the Apples mentioned, but also by- 
suggesting queries to be answered in respect 
of other varieties. 

DESSERT VARIETIES. 

Starting with dessert Apples, Cox's Orange 
Pippin heads the list from the point of view 
of flavour. Every gardener should try this Apple, 
in spite of the fact that it is very subject 
10 canker and mildew. This is a variety which 
repays when grown as a cordon ; in fact, owing 
to its proneness to disease, the cordon gives 
more satisfaction because fruit comes quickly, 
and good returns should result during the early 
years, to repay any set-back that may be caused 
later by disease. The fruit keeps from October 
until December, and is of a better flavour if 
allowed a little time to mature after picking. 

James Grieve is another variety that bears 
well on cordons, but may also be grown very 
successfully as a bush, t anker and scab often 
attack it badly, but it compensates by its heavy 
cropping powers. It is a delicious Apple when 
ripe, and well worth growing, especially as it 
seems probable that it will cease to be a first- 
class market fruit, owing to its tender skin, 
and the ease with which it bruises. Handled 
carefully at home, however, it is one of the 
most attractive dessert Apples at the present 
time. Lector. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE glimpse which the observant 
traveller catches of Finstall Park, as 
the train rushes through Brpmsgrove 
on its way from Bristol to Birming- 
ham, is sufficient to awaken interest ; 
hut the gardens surrounding the 
residence of Mr. J. B. Brooks, in near 
proximity to the pleasant Worcestershire town, 
are far prettier than most people giving the 
place a cursory glance would imagine. Visiting 
them on a delightful day towards the close of 
the lovely summer, I was greatly impressed 
when I reached, the south side of the house. 
Mr. Ernest Avery, who has charge of the gar- 
dens, first, however, pointed out objects of 
interest on our way, beginning with the car 
riage drive, with its avenue of Conifers. Here 
a conspicuous feature is an Elm stump, with 
Ivy growing over it. Near the house is a 
horse-shoe border, about a hundred yards long, 
with Portugal Laurels as a background, and 
Hydrangea hortensis, which, put out for a trial, 
have stood for three winters, and flowered 
abundantly without any protection. 

•' What was the summer bedding here?" I 
asked. 

"Sweet William Pink Beauty, and Violas 
. Comuta SnowBake. For spring we are using 
Wallflower Blood-red and Cloth of Gold, with 
an edging of Pink Mrs. Sinkins." 

" You have a fine and wonderfully gieefl 
croquet lawn below the slopes?" 

"Yes, it was remodelled nine years ago, 
and relaid last winter. As croquet is quite 
a hobby of Mr. Brooks, no pains are spared 
to keep the ground in the best possible order." 

Antirrhinums for Four Months. 

" What is the variety of Antirrhinum which 
makes still such a brave show in the border 
below the croquet lawn?" 

"Webb's New Guinea Gold. They began to 
flower at the beginning of July, and do not 
cease until the end of October. This border 
IE rilled in spring with Wallflowers and 
Myosotis. The creepers on the house are Crim- 
son Ramblers, Wistaria sinensis, and Ampe 
lopsis Veitchii. The principal trees on the 
lawns are a fine Walnut, with a good crop of 
nuts; a Fir, feathered down to the ground, and 
stately old Oaks." 

" How many beds are comprised in your 
formal scheme?" 

" Nine. Two have been occupied all the 
summer with Geraniums Henry Jacoby, two 
with Harry Hieover, two with Flower of Spring, 
two with Happy Thoughts, and the centre with 
Mrs. Pollock. The centre bed was edged with 
Little Dandy, and the other eight with Lobelia 
Catherine Mallard. The whole of these beds 
in spring will consist of Wallflowers— the two 
varieties mentioned — except the centre, in which 
we plant Eastern Queerr.' 

"The Geraniums appear to thrive in their 
quarters?" 

" They have done remarkably well. We 
double dig the ground, and put in plenty of 
manure at the bottom. The roots have gone 
down to the manure. We have not had to 
give them any water. They started flowering 
-on June 15th, and last until October. Gera- 
niums, of course, like a dry season." 

Continuous Bloonis. 

" 1 notice that there are Roses planted out 
in the conservatory." 

" Niphetos and Gloire de Dijon, which give 
us blooms all the year round. Bougainville* 



glabra is also planted out, and on the stage 
are Begonias (double and single), Coleus, 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Asparagus Sprengerii, 
chiefly grown from seeds." 

"And all looking well." 

At this point we turned our attention to the 
south front, of which a singularly pretty view 
is obtained from the house windows, embracing 
several specimen Piceas, Beeches, and Hollies ; 
a very handsome and novel arbour made of 
wood ; and a great stretch of velvet sward. 
Below the Piceas is a path with a rockery 
running right along. 

" TheTe are not many varieties yet in the 
rockery," said Mr. Avery, "but the Rosery 




below, which was replanted two years ago, 
contains over a hundred varieties. Previous to 
planting, the beds were dug two feet deep, and 
we worked in good cow manure. There are 
five long beds, three filled with Hybrid Teas, 
one with Teas, and one with Hybrid Perpetuals 
—all mixed, but each variety represented by 
about half a doien plants in a group. Every 
variety is Labelled." 

" How long do you expect the plants to 
flower?" 

"Seven years. Some might go on for four- 
teen tears, but others deteriorate." 

Favourite Hoses. 

"You might give me the names of some of 
the best Hybrid Teas." 

"The Countess of Ilch ester, Liberty, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Dr. O'Donel Browne, Lady 
Alice Stanley, Lady Helen Vincent, Lady 
Ashtown, Betty, Lyon Rose, Mrs. David Jar- 
dine, Mrs. E. J. Holland, Mrs. James Craig, 
Mrs. Harold Hnx-klebank, Queen of Spain, and 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell. The Teas include Anna 
Olivier, Lady Roberts, Mrs. Dudley Cross, 
Empress Alexandra of Russia, Molly Sharman 
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Crawford, and Ernest Metz ; and the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, l'rau Karl Druschki, Her Majesty, 
Countess of Oxford, Hugh Dickson, Madame 
Eugenie Verdier, and Victor Verdier. We 
gather Roses here until November." 

" Then there is the border with more 
Antirrhinums?" 

"The variety is Webb's Challenge, and 
Cliveden Yellow Pansies edging them. In 
spring we use Narcissus, Golden Spur, Barrii 
conspisuus, Pheasant-eye, and the double 
Daffodil, Von Sion. Narcissi in variety art 
naturalised on the lawn." 

Annuals in the Fruit Walk. 

With a glance at an asphalt? tennis court, 
(which, unlike some, is used), a nice archway of 
Yews, and a typical Oak overhanging the walls, 
we made our way to the kitchen garden— a 
series of kitchen gardens. These are on a 
considerable scale, and the garden walk along 
one side of the principal block is quite pic- 
turesque. 

"In the border on each side of the walk," 
continued Mr. Avery, "annuals and other 
flowers are grown under the fruit trees, for 
decorative work in the house. At the bottom 
of the border, still under the fruit trees, are 
Violets, The Czar, while beyond is a bed ol 
Sweet Williams, and further on a collection of 
Ferns. The most notable annuals are the 
Shirley Poppy, Double White, White Swan, 
and Meteor; Asters, Ostrich Plume, Victoria, 
Giant Comet, and Snowflake ; ornamental 
Grasses, Kragrostis elegans, and Agtostis 
nebulosa, which we use without flowers in the 
vases ; and Stocks, New Admiration, Imperial 
Ten-weekly Snowdrift, and Intermediate large- 
1 flowering Perpetual Emperor. The herbaceous 
portion has at the back Michaelmas Daisies io 
variety, and Anemone japonica alba and rosea j 
towards the front we put in three rows of 
Canterbury Bells, rose, white, and blue, with 
an edging of London Pride." 

"Are your Sweet Peas in this locality?" 

" Yes, and we grow them in rows, of which 
the best are Maud Holmes, The King, Prim- 
rose Spencer, White Spencer, Miriam Beaver, 
King Edward Spencer, Apple Blossom Spencer, 
Helen Lewis, Etta Dyke, Countess Spencer, 
Paradise Ivory, and Masterpiece." 

The Best Pears and Apples. 

" Your fruit trees seem to be in prime con- 
dition. " 

"The crop of Pears this year is better even 
than that of Apples, which I know is not the 
usual experience. The Plum crop has also 
been good. The trees are chiefly Pears, and 
we have some fruit of excellent quality." 

"Which do you consider the most valuable 
varieties?" 

"Pitmaston Duchess is one, and others in- 
clude Williams's Bon Chretien, Le Lectier, 
Beurre Hardy, Doyenne du Cornice, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, and Triumphe de Vienne. 
The best Apples are Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Princess Pippin, King of the Pippins, Worces- 
ter Pearmain, Bramley's Seedling, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Cellini Pippin, Lord Grosvenor, and 
Pott's Seedling. We do not go in for a num- 
ber of varieties, hut prefer to grow a quantity 
of those which we know can be depended 
upon. They are all bushes and pyramids. 
With regard to other fruit, there is nothing 
extraordinary, but some of the vegetables may 
deserve mention." 

"The Tomatoes, for instance?" 

Outdoor Tomatoes. 

"Yes, they are doing well outside this year 
The varieties are Carters' Sunrise, Webb's 
F.mperor, and Jubilee. I have had one fruit 
of Jubilee weighing a pound, The crops of 
vegetables are generally satisfactory. 1 get out 
trenches for Peas in the same way as Celery, 
and put in plenty of good manure in the bottom 
of the trench. In consequence, they stand the 
drought much better." 

" What varieties of Peas do you grow ?" 

"Kiover Gem, for first early; and we follow 
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on with Pioneer, Gradus, New Model, Stour- 
bridge Marrow, New Kaiser, Senator, Duke of 
.Albany, and for late use Masterpiece and 
Gladstone. Eight lows are devoted to Celery, 
the varieties being Pink Perfection, Mammoth 
Ked, Aldenham Prize Pink, and Giant White." 

"You go in extensively for Vegetable Mar- 
rows?" 

"Which we grow on a 
bed of manure, the varie- 
ties being Large Cream, 
Large Green, Large 
White, Pen-y-byd, and 
Custard. The Runner 
Beans are Scarlet Em- 
peror and Exhibition." 

The Cultivation of 
Onions. 

"You must not dismiss 
your Onions too sum- 
marily, lor they deserve 
special attention." 

"The ground was dug 
at least two feet deep, and 
plenty of good manure 
worked in. 1 sow the 
seed towards the end of 
January or early in Feb- 
ruary, in a temperature 
of about fifty-five or sixty 
degrees. I prick off into 
boxes when large enough 
to handle, and grow on 
till about the beginning 
of April, then gradually 
harden them off, and 
finally plant out about 
the end of April or 
early in May. Previous to 
planting, 1 give a dressing 

of soot, which I find is a sure preventive against 
the. Onion maggot. The varieties are Ailsa 
Craig and Masterpiece. Onions have been 
yo w ia On the same ground for seven years. 1 ' 

** Do you grow many varieties of "Potatoes?" 

*For earliest use Shape's Victor, and subse- 
quently Express, Colonist, Wordsley Pride, King 
Edward VII. .and new Guar- 
dian . and for the main 
crop, Up-to-date. Perhaps 
before you go into the 
nooses you would like to 
say something about the 
Chrysanthemums." 

" Yes ; 1 see you have 
some outside." 

" We only grow a few 
outside, bat for inside use 
we have two hundred and 
fifty Japanese for big 
blooms, and a hundred and 
fifty Single and Decorative 
varieties. Two good varie. 
ties for £ owe ring at 
Christmas and in January 
are Niveus and Nellie 
Pockett." 

"How many houses are 
there altogether?" 

" Half a score. The 
first is the Fernery, with 
Orchids— Cattleyas on the 
shelves. The Ferns are 
chiefly Adiantum cuaea- 
tum and Nephrolepi - 
todeaoides. In the green- 
house there are Primulas, 
Exquisite and Rosy Morn, 
also Marguerites, and mote 
Orchids, chiefly Cypripe- 
dium insigne, and C. 
Sedenis, and Cymbidiuni 
giganteum. In the 

ttove are Caladiums and Dendrobiums in 

variety, and Strobilanthes Dycrianus. Other 
contents of the stove are Acalypha Chbranii, 
Anthurium Scherzerianurn, Dieffenbachia 
Bausei, Picus elastira, and Dracaenas in variety, 
with an edging of Panicum variegatum." 

" How do you manage to get such a fine 



■I strike them, one each in a 'sixty' -size 
pot, using a compost of leaf-mould and sand. 
Subsequently I pot them on in ordinary loam, 
leaf-mould and sand. There are quite two 
hundred plants, and the varieties are Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Turnford Hall, The 
King, and Gloire de Lorraine. Many of the 
plants are two feet through." 




devoted to Tomatoes, in which the varieties 
grown outside all do well. We force a quantity 
of bulbs for decorative purposes. Some 
Daffodils I have already indicated, but in addi- 
tion we have Golden Spur, Empress, and Sir 
Watkin. Some of the best Tulips are La Keine, 
White Swan, Yellow Prince, Murillo, Tournesol , 
Red and Yellow, and La Candeur." 

"How long have you 

been in charge at Finstall 

Park gardens?" 

" I came here twelve 
years ago, and was pre- 
viously foreman at Lockes- 
ley Hall gardens, Rocnsey. 
Prior to that I was, for 
upwards of two years, in 
the gardens of the Empress 
Eugenie, at Karnborougb 
Hill House, where i had 
charge of the decorations." 
Alfred Wilcox. 

An interview with a 
famous amateur Rose- 
grower and exhibitor, the 
Rev. Henry Tower, 
M.V.O., Hector ot Holy 
Trinity, Windsor, will ap- 
pear next week. 



RUSSET APPLES. 



A FINE BED OF ONIONS AT FINSTALL PARK. 

"What are your favourite Grapes?" 

"In the early Vinery we have Black Hamburgh. 
Madresfield Court, and Foster's Seedling. In 
the second, Muscats, Lady Downe's Seedling, 
and Gros Colmar ; and in the late Vinery, 
Black Alicante and Gros Colmar." 

"There remain the Peach houses, in one of 




THE ROSE R Y. FINSTALL PARK. 

which I see you have a few Chrysanthemums 
in Hower." 

"The varieties of Peaches in the early house 
are Hale's Early and Early Alexander, and 
Rivers' Early Nectarine. In the second house 
only >ne Peach and one Nectarine are grown, 
namely Royal George and Klruge. We have 
not yet quite finished the houses. Here is one 



Ri-sset Apples usually 
keep well, and by many 
persons arc greatly appre- 
ciated when in a rather 
shrivelled condition. But 
if gathered at the right time—when properly 
ripened— and stored in a suitable room, kept 
cool and somewhat dry, with ample ventila- 
tion afforded them in mild weather, the fruits 
will not shrivel until quite late in the season— 
and the season for many varieties comes several 
weeks after Christmas, just at a time when 
Apples are scarce. 

The trees of some of the 
varieties flower late, and 
thus escape injury from 
frosts. They are mostly 
moderate growers and pro- 
lific bearers, doing well as 
dwarf bushes and pyramids, 
if necessary, and also as 
standards. But foT general ' 
utility in small gardens, the 
bush form is decidedly the 
best. 

The fruits of only a few 
sorts are very large, the 
majority being from small 
to medium, and very useful 
(for dessert, although they 
are superior, for cooking 
purposes, to some varieties 
that have softer flesh. 
Nearly all are richly 
aromatic, a few being ex- 
ceedingly juicy and slightly 
acid. Altogether, I think 
that the Russet varieties are 
very good to grow in small 
gardens, and highly valu- 
able for amateurs to culti- 
vate for late supplies. 

Boston Kusset, Aromatic 
Russet. Claygatc Pearmain, 
Cornish Aromatic, Cornish 
Gilliflower, Court of 
Wick, Court lVndu 
Plat, Cox's Pomona, Dutch Mignonne. 
Golden Russet, Honnead Pearmain, Lemon Pip- 
pin, Lord Burgbtey, Mannington's Pearmain. 
Pineapple Russet. Pitmaston Pineapple, Reinette 
rle Canada, Royal Russet, Sturmer Pippin, and 
Warcham Russet— these are in season from 
November to Mav. Leruou Pippin k<sps until 
the end of June. ' DEtAMMK. 
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THE GARDENS AT LOUJ)WflTEI, HOUSE, 
RICMflNSWOIVrH. 



Interview wither. Tom Averij. 




ALTHOUGH I visited the gardens at 
Loudwater House in November 
under unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions, their beauties were very 
L apparent. The charming residence 
ot Mr. (ohn Kerr is situated about 
three miles from Riekmans- 
worth, in the heart of the hunting country, and 
the surrounding pleasure grounds are both exten. 
sive and varied. On my arrival, Mr. Avery, the 
gardener, whose name is well known in the 
horticultural world as a singularly 
exhibitor of vegetables, suggested 
that we should first inspect the 
features in the vicinity of the 
lake, on the south front of the 
mansion. The lake, which winds 
its way along for a considerable 
distance, and contains trout in 
abundance, is adorned, at in- 
tervals, by pretty rustic bridges — 
one oi them decorated with 
Rambler Roses, which have made 
wonderful growth ; its banks on 
the far side are enriched by 
flowering shrubs in variety, and 
the autumn tints of many trees 
merit mention ; while on the near 
side Mr. Avery is about to com- 
mence a herbaceous border, 
which will be one hundred and 
twenty yards long, and eight feet 
wide. On the lawn is a sundial, 
which dates back many years, 
surrounded by lettering in Box. 
The inscription rims, "To give 
light to them that sit in darkness, 
and guide our feet into the way 
of peace." 

Terrace Spring Bedding-. 

"The spring bedding under, 
neath the terrace," said Mr. Avery, "consists 
uf four panels of Wallflowers, intermixed 
with the same number of Myosotis, edged 
with Polyanthus. The varieties of Wall- 
flowers are Mood-red and Cloth of Gold; 
the Myosotis Koyal Itlue is much the best. 
In summer, for these beds, we use standard 
Fuchsia Mrs. Marshall, Ceranium Paul 
Crampvl as groundwork, and Ageratum as 
edging. The walls below the terrace are clothed 
with Ivies, Jasminum, Lonicera, Ampelopsis, 
Ccanolhus, and Vitil purpurea." 
"And the bedding on the terrace?" 
"In spring, Polyanthus, Tulips Keizerskroon, 
Montresor, and Cottage Maid, and Myosotis ; 
and in summer, Begonias and Colcus, edged 
with Lobelias Katherine Mallard, and 
Geraniums Little Dandy. The standard Roses 
on the terrace are chiefly W. A. Richardson, 
which have made wonderful growth." 
"What is the nature of the soil?" 
"It varies, marl, chalk, and flint alternating. 
You may like to note that the Marguerites, which 
you see are still in flower, though just affected 
by frost, are planted out in succession. We use 
them and the Ivy-leaved Geraniums for the vases 
in the summer; in the spring tne vases are filled 
with Myosotis. The tubs which we dot about 
on the grass are filled with Hydrangea hortensis 
and Bays. The large bed at the corner is 



entirely a Rose bed, the varieties being Her- 
mosa and Ferrand ; thev flower all through the 
summer, and are edged with Violas." 

Chrysanthemums in Flower. 

At iliis point we entered the fine conservatory, 
and 1 was confronted with a brilliant show of 

Chrysanthemums, many of the blooms being 
splendid. There is no staging, and the whole of 
the contents were in pots. 

* Please point me out some of the favourite 
varieties amongst the masses of bloom," I said. 




Then a little air is given, and if the weather 
is favourable, it is increased. As soon as the 

pots become full of roots we pot on into large 
' sixties,' and then again in ' thirty-twos.' The 
plants are next put into a span frame on a bed 
nf ashes, plenty of air being allowed in lino 
weather. The advantage of having a span frame 
for Chrysanthemums is that a little air can 
always be introduced on the side opposite to 
that on which the wind is blowing. All this 
applies to all the varieties." 

A Packet of Mixed Seeds. 

"And the bush varieties?" 
"The methods of cultivation 
are somewhat similar, only that 
we pinch them earlier. When 
the breaks are eight or nine 
inches long, we pinch them 
again, and, after the second 
break, we allow the plants to 
make a natural bud, which in 
most cases will be the terminal. 
At this new break they will be 
all flower-buds. I have also 
grown about eighty plants from 
a packet of Sutton's mixed i 



Head gardener at Loudwater House, Herts. 

" Mrs. A. T. Miller, Henry Perkins, Reginald 
Vallis, Mrs. W. Ktheriugton, F. S. Vallis, Mrs. 
W. Knox, K. C. S, Jubilee, Mrs. W. H. Lee, 
Kvelyn Cardew, George Terry (rather unique), 
Robert Powell (a good bronze), C. H. Curtis, 
Godfrey's King, The Duchess, Madame 
Obenhur, and Ldith Jameson." 

"How many plants are there now in the con. 
servatory?" 

■ Between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred. This is the second instalment. We 
grow about three hundred of the large-flowering 
varieties, and three hundred bush plants. The 
Perns |which are also used in hanging baskets) 
placed below them add to the effect." 

"Unquestionably, and the foliage immensely. 
Both flowers and foliage are so good that I shall 
be glad if you can tell me briefly how you get 
them to such a pitch of excellence." 

How they are Qrown. 

"We take all cuttings early in December, 
and pot four cuttings in a ' sixty ' pot. The 
soil consists of equal parts of loam, leaf-soil, 
and sand. The pots are placed in boxes in a 
™>1 greenhouse oil a stage, putting sheets of 
glass over them till they are rooted. Afterwards 
we pot them singly in small ' sixty ' size pots. 
They arc then placed in a frame, which is kept 
closed until they have started rooting again. 



which are very fine, hardly two 
being of the same colour. This 
seed was sown at the end of 
February, and as soon as the 
plants changed leaves, they were 
potted on in the same manner as 
those grown from cuttings." 

■ Do you spray the plants regu- 
larly ?" 

"Through the season three or 
four times with a patent mildew 
compound, which we find very 
effective, while it does not injure 
the foliage. The fact that the 
conservatory is lighted onlv 
with the electric light, and has plenty of ven- 
tilation, helps to preserve the blooms." 

riowera for the Conservatory. 

"How long do you continue to keep the Chrys- 
anthemums flowering in the conservatory?" 

"Well into the New Year. This month and 
December we have also in flower here Azalea 
mollis (retarded), Spiraea confusa, Coleus 
thrysoides, Tulip Due van Thol (red and 
white), Roman Hyacinths, eaTly-flowering Nar- 
cissi of sorts, and Primula obcoutca and 
stellata." 

"It would be interesting to know how you 
proceed in the succeeding months." 

"In February we have Cinerarias of the 
Covent Garden strain, Narcissi of sorts, Azaleas, 
Spiraeas japonica and Queen Alexandra, Hya- 
cinths and Tulips. Schizanthus and Clarkias 
Double Rose follow in March, with more 
Primulas, Hyacinths, and Tulips; also a tew 
Lilacs, Stapliylea colchica, and Guelder Koses. 
In April the contents are much the same, with 
Roses in pots in addition. When May comes, we 
bring in about a hundred herbaceous Calceo- 
larias in 8-in. pots, which, with Hydrangeas and 
foliage plants, make a good show. In June, 
I.iliums are to the front, more Schizanthus, and 
Achimenes. We grow the latter in baskets as 
well as pots. Malmaison Carnations join these 
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in July. We grow about two hundred of 
different varieties. In August the prevailing 
flowers are Liliums. Hydrangea paniculata, Ivy. 
leaved Geraniums in 8-in. puts, Fuchsias, and 
Campanula pyramidalis (white and blue). 
There is not much to attract in September, but 
towards the end of that month we begin with 
Chrysanthemums, and keep up a succession with 
Poinsettias at the end of the year. Mrs. 
Thompson is the latest Chrysanthemum." 

Flowers Outside All the Year Bound. 

We next turned our attention to the north side 
of the mansion, where Crimson Rambler Roses 
on arches made a grand show, while Koses in 
front cover the area. Hut the feature here, 



Calceolaria niezieana. 

"There are two good plants, with small yellow 

flowers.' 3 

'They are Calceolaria mexicana, of which I 
had a trial packet from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The Seed is sown in spring, and 
planted out as soon as the frost has done. The 
little golden Hays are rather pretty." 

"Lilacs seem to be conspicuous in the lower 
border." 

"Specimen trees of double-white Lilacs, creep- 
ing Mulberries, and Golden Vews are the fea- 
ture; and the groundwork, which varies from 
season to season, is made to harmonise with the 
trees. In the season just over, we used Ivy. 
leaved Oeraniums Charles Turner and Paul 



flower, a small but excellent collection of rock 
plants, and a great wealth of Laurels under the 
trees. One of the charms of Loudwater is that 
there is no law of the Medes and Persians, so 
that you come across things quite unexpectedly. 
Proceeding along the banks of the lake, 1 
observed close to the waterfall an Iris border, 
which is followed by the Russian Halsara, and 
Spintas in variety. The Balsam seeds itself, 
and grows to a height of nearly ten feet. 

"Also, you will notice," said Mr. Avery, that 
the trunk of one old tree has climbing Roses, 
Hiawatha, on it, and another Caroline Testont | 
while further along the banks of the lake are a 
fine weeping Beech, Ferns in variety, and Poly- 
gonum. The rustic bridge we are now crossing 
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facing the Hall, are the borders, one hundred 
and ten vards long, the top one eight feet wide, 
and the lower six feet. Ascending the steps up 
to the top border, I asked Mr. Avery to indicate 
the principal contents. . 

"The Acacia trees at the back are a great 
feature, and Acers and ProatU are conspicuous. 
There is a representative collection of Asters tn 
clumps in the border, arranged according to 
height. Liliums tigrinum and giganteum, still 
in flower, throw out a large quantity of spikes. 
Then, we have Hollyhocks, which are not 
troubled by the pest ; Helianthus, Solidago, 
Echinops, Pompone Dahlias, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Honesty, Salvia patens, Violas in 
variety; clumps of Sweet Peas every ten yards; 
Antirrhinums; Nicotiana afhnis and Sandera?, 
Campanulas, and seedling Pentstetnons." 



Crampel, edged with Pyrethrum C.oldeu Feather, 
Geranium Little Dandy, Lobelias, and Agera- 
tums. As standards in the border, which gives 
on to the tennis.court, are Koses Hiawatha, 
Crimson Rambler, and Dorothy Perkins. On 
the top terrace, above the wall, is a quantity of 
Kricas and Kock Roses, with a belt of Larch, 
Spruce, Ileech, Limes, Chestnuts, and Copper 
Heerh at the back." 

"Do you spring -bed the borders?" 

"There are flowers in them all the year round. 
Tulips arc largely used in spring,' the May- 
flowering varieties following the earlier. Wail- 
flowers are interspersed, and the whole are 
edged with Myotonia and Polyanthus." 

Resuming our walk in the direction of the 
kitchen garden, we passed on the right of the 
lawn a bed with a quantity of Antirrhinums in 



brings us to an island, with a suilmier-l 
on it, and Cactus Dahlias >iill flowering pro. 
tusely. Tile island was only planted two yeais 
ago." 

"You must have a number ol wild ducks here, 
abouts," I remarked, as we crossed another 
rustic bridge. 

"We rear between three and four hundred. 
Here, Bamboos do splendidly. We are now 
appioaching another piece of pleasure ground, 
which, however, has Plums and Pears on one 
side, and in the bonier Roses, Hermosa, with 
Wallflowers and Nasturtiums. The latter are 
also used for trailing over the fountain in the 
centre ol the rockery, but the rockery itself does 
not at present contain many varieties. My 
bungalow, you see, is adjacent to this portion o'f 
the pleasure grounds, of which a number of 
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Rose pergolas is another feature. A bothy, with 
four bedrooms, is a recent addition." 

Exhibition Potatoes, 

We next arrived at a large field, planted with 
Potatoes and vegetables. 

"This," continued Mr. Avery, "forms a part 
of the estate, which is about one hundred acres ; 
and here, with most of the green vegetables, we 
grow our Potato crops, which, as you can judge 
tor yourself, are very good this year. For early 
work we grow May Queen, Early Puritan, Ash- 
leaf Kidney, followed by Duke of York and 
Windsor Castle. For the main crop we have 
Up-to-Date, Scottish Triumph, British Queen, 
Farmer's Friend, and Fleetwood Defiance. For 
show purposes, our Potatoes are King Edward, 
Sutton's Supreme, Satisfaction, Goldfinder, 
Windsor Castle, and Superlative. In contrast to 
the good crops of Potatoes is the absence of 
Nnts in the Nnt walk. Last year we picked in 
this walk two sacks." 

"What is the reason, do you think, that there 
arc none this year?" 

" I think the woodpeckers have taken a good 
many of them. You observe that intermingled 
with Nut trees are Acacias, which form a 
pleasing combination. Within sight of the 
stables are the plantations of Apples and Pears, 
grown on bushes. The Apples are chiefly Peas- 
good's Nonsuch, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Blen- 
heim Orange. The best of the Pears are 
Pitmaston Duchess, Beune Bosc, Beurre Diel, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Williams's Bon 
Chretien." 

The Boss Oar don, 

At this point we came suddenly to a sipping 
Rosery, of considerable dimensions, and I asked 
about the system on which they are arranged. 

"There are upwards of two thousand plants 
in the Rose garden, all Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas. The whole of them were lifted 
three years ago, the ground trenched, and the 
Koses replanted. The principal varieties are 
Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, Captain Hay- 
ward, Duke of Edinburgh, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Ulrich Brunner, Glory of Cheshunt, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. W. J. Grant, La France, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Irish 
Beauty, Mildred Grant, and Cress an Teplitz. 
The Roses are edged all round with Violas, J. B. 
Riding and "Walter Welsh alternating. I strike 
Violas every other year from cuttings, and they 
make either a good groundwork or edging for 
Roses." 

A Pear Arch. 

In the kitchen garden I noticed a Pear arch 
of considerable length, forming quite an orna- 
ment. 

"What are the varieties on the arch?" I 
enquired. 

" Pitmaston Duchess, Jargonelle, Margaret 
Marillat, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie 
Louise. The arch, which is of recent erection, 
is fifty-five yards long, and I think perhaps it 
might be made' more ornamental by planting 
Roses on the top " 

"You seem to go in largely for Strawberries." 

"We only force two varieties, Royal 
Sovereign and Sir Joseph Paxton, but outside 
we grow Fitlbasket, Laxton's Reward, the Bed- 
ford. Viscountess, Trafalgar, Givon's Late 
Prolific, and I-axton's Latest. We had a very 
good crop; in fact, this is our general experi- 
ence ; and I attribute it to the practice of digging 
the plants up after they have cropped twice." 

"Do you manage to keep Black Currants free 
from mite?" 

" The bushes you see have only been planted 
two years, and we have not had any trouble 
with them. The variety is Giant Boskoop, and 
this year the Currants are as big as Cherries. 
Morello Cherries and Gooseberries are grown on 
the wall." 

Peas and Celery. 

"Now, about vegetables?" 

"We have a long succession of Peas from the 



end of June to the end of October. The varieties 
are Laxtonian, Sutton's Early Gem, Pioneer, 
Best of All, Gradus, Telephone, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Quite Content, Gladstone, Autocrat, and two 
new varieties, Curtis's Michaejmas and Dread, 
rtought. The last two have done very well. Of 
Runner Beans, I grow Carters' Scarlet Emperor 
and Best of All; of Broad Beans, Green 
Windsor and Exhibition Longpod." 

"You must have a quantity of Celery?" 

"Nearly one thousand sticks, and also about 
two hundred sticks of Celeriac, which does very 
well. About three hundred Leeks are grown for 
cooking, and a few for showing." 

"You show Onions also, I think?" 

"Considerably,- and I grow about six hundred 
for exhibition work, as well as a good stretch 
for kitchen purposes. The varieties for exhibi- 
tion work are Ailsa Craig, Premier,, and 
Cranston's Exhibition. I have also saved a 
few of my own." 

How to Orow Show Onions. 

In an admirably-appointed store-house, . Mr. 
Avery then showed me a number of exhibition 
Onions, and I said, 

" How did you get such magnificent Onions?" 

" For larije bulbs, I sow in January or early in 
February in boxes. The boxes are placed in 
a Vinery ot warm house, on one of the shelves. 
After the plants are up, and have made their 
second flag or leaf, I prick them off in boxes, 
three inches apart, or pot singly into 3-in. pots. 
The plants are then placed in a frame on a mild 
bed until they are well rooted. I keep them 
close to the glass in order to prevent them 
becoming drawn. As soon as they have com- 
menced to grow, 1 allow air on all favourable 
occasions, and well harden off before planting 
ont. This is done about the third or fourth week 
in April. The soil for sowing and boxes con- 
sists of two parts yellow loam, one part Mush- 
room manure, one part leaf-soil, and some 
sand." 

11 You grow both Malmaison and Tree Carna. 
tions," I said, as we went in one of the Carna- 
tion houses. 

"Yes. The varieties of Trees are Governor 
Roosevelt, Enchantress, Mrs. H. Burnett, Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, Mrs. Brooks, Seaspray, Duchess 
of Marlborough, Mr. L. de Rothschild, and 
Aurora. The Malrjnaisons are Duchess of West- 
minster, Blush, Nell Gwynne, Churchwarden, 
Lady Grimston, Mrs. HambTo, and Princess of 
Wales. Clarkias in pots for spring-flowering 
are rather a feature. We had some plants last 
year six feet high. The variety is Double Rose." 

The Culture of Clarkias. 

"What is the culture of Clarkias?" 

"The seed should be sown in August or 
September for spring flowering. As soon as it 
is large enough to handle, it should be pricked 
off in 3-in. pots, each pot containing three 
plants. The pots should be kept close to the 
glass in a frame, or on a shelf in a cool green- 
house. They should next be potted again in 
S-in. pots, and once more about the second or 
third week in January." 

"Do you devote the next house to Chrysan- 
themums?" 

"No; it has, until lately, been full of 
Tomatoes, of which we grow Moneymaker,. Sun- 
rise, and Perfection. The variety of Chrysan. 
themum which now takes up all available space 
is Mrs. Thompson, which, as I told you in the 
conservatory, is our very latest, and I only 
brought the plants in to-day. There is no white 
superior for ihis work, and perhaps no variety 
better for the end of the season. In another 
house are seedling Chrysanthemums, all in b in 
pots, and most of them singles. The varieties 
are Mrs. Buckingham, Mary Anderson, Hilda 
Laurence, Merstham Jewel, F. W. Warden, and 
Sir G. Bullough. More late varieties are in the 
Vinery." 

Sweat Peas in Clumps. 

"You might name the Grapes you grow in the 
Vineries." 



" Muscat, Madresfield Court, in the early 
Vinery, with Asparagus plumosus on the back 
wall planted out. Muscats, with Lady Downe, 
are also grown in the late Vinery. The Peach 
house, which is now full of Chrysanthemums, is 
one hundred and ten feet long, and several 
varieties are grown." 

" We have not said anything about Sweet Peas, 
which, I notice, are showing." 

"They are usually grown in clumps four feet 
apart, in a good open position ; the seed is sown 
in January in 6-in. pots, five seeds in each. 
After the seeds are up, we put small sticks round 
them to prevent them from falling about. We 
usually turn to account the old ■ brooms for 
staking. The plants are hardened off and put 
out early in April. The varieties grown last 
season were Countess Spencer, Lady Sarah 
Spencer, Hon. Delia Spencer, Earl Spencer, 
Evelyn Hemus, Althorp White, Allhorp Cream, 
Sea Foam, J. C. Waud, Elsie Herbert, Silas 
Cole, Mrs. H. Sykes, Etta Dyke, Frank Dolby, 
Duke of Westminster, and many others." 

Clerodendrons and Acalyphas. 

"What do you consider the ieatures of your 

stove?" 

"There are a few Orchids, and Clerodendrons, 
which are nice for colour and are rather a fea- 
ture. The Orchids include Cypripediurns, 
Cattleyas, Ccelogyne cristata, Calanthes, and a 
few hybrids. The only variety of Clerodendron 
is fallax. We usually take cuttings of this in 
February, pot them singly in thumb-pots, which 
are placed !n a propagating frame till they are 
rooted Subsequently, we pot on to 3-in. pots 
in soil part loam, part leaf-soil, with well-rotted 
manure and sand." 

"You have a nice show of Acalyphas." 

"We keep them for Christmas, and the tails 
decorate the tables admirably. As to treatment, 
it is much the same as that of Clerodendrons. 
The Cucumber house is now full of Begonias — 
chiefly Gloire de Lorraine— Poinsettias, and 
Eupatoriums ; and the next house has a number 
of Gesnera9 just coming out. Most of these are 
seedlings." 

The Treatment of Qeeneraa. 

"How do you treat Gesneras?" 

"We pot up tuber9 singly in 5-in. pots in 
May, maintaining a temperature of sixty to 
sixty-five degrees. We keep them well shaded 
until they tie rooted, and after the plants are 
three or four inches high, we give them more 
moisture, with a little weak manure water twice 
a week. When the flower-buds begin to show, to 
prevent them from becoming weakly, we place 
them fairly close to the glass. The soil consists 
of two parts peat, one part loam, and one part 
leaf-mould and sand. Here we have Coleus, 
which we use largely for bedding." 

■ When do you take cuttings ?•' 

"Early in February or March. Five or six 
cuttings are put in a 3-in. pot, and placed in a 
propagating frame. As soon as they are well 
rooted, they are. potted up singly in 3-in. pots, 
and kept in a temperature of sixty degrees. As 
soon as the pots become full of roots, the plants, 
are transferred to other pots, gradually hardened 
off, and planted out when all fear of frost is 
over. The soil used is part loam and part leaf- 
mould, with sand." 

' "You must have taken a great many prizes, 
Mr. Avery?" 

"I came here five years ago, and during that 
period I have gained over one hundred first 
prizes and five medals it different exhibitions 
for vegetables and plants. Before I came to 
Loudwater House, I had experience in Glouces- 
tershire, Yorkshire, and Huntingdonshire ; and 
after that I was foreman for four and a half 
years at Gaddesden Place, under Mr. Folkes, 
one of the oldest and most successful exhibitors 
of vegetables." Alfbeu Wilcox. 



"How Sweet Peas are Raised," an interview 
with Mr. George Herbert at Colden Green Nur. 
series, Twyford, Hants, will be the subject next 
week 
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